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THE siege, so far as we 
were concerned, now entered 
on a second stage. The ex- 
hilaration bred of the nov- 
elty of being invested had 
by now worn off, and was 
succeeded for a time by the 
dull ache of disappointment 
at the failure of our people 
to relieve us after six weeks, 
and by a period of enhanced 
discomfort. Our unbounded 
faith in their capacity to help 
us was somewhat shaken, and 
although we felt quite certain 
of relief in the near future, yet 
the knowledge that it was pos- 
sible for a British Relieving 
Force to do less than the 
anxiety of a besieged one had 
marked out for it to do, served 
to render our enforced confine- 
ment more irritating. 

As early as the 10th Janu- 
ary rations went down to about 
two-thirds, though we had not 
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yet started on the battery bulls 
or the horses, Fuel had become 
scarce. All the wooden settees, 
so dear to the coffee-shop hab- 
itués of Iraq, had been chopped 
up and burnt, and all the 
wooden doors of the quondam 
shops in the Bazar were being 
pulled down to share the same 
fate. The usual wood ration 
now consisted of bits of liquor- 
ice root or furze bush or of 
old doors and beams. Oil was 
coming to an end, and candles 
and ghi were beginning to be 
used for illumination purpeses. 

On the 13th we were on 
half rations—bully, rice, butter, 
jam, dates, and bread, — we 
might have done worse! and 
fortunately could not see into 
the future. 

The same day the brick 
plinths of the Bazar were 
pulled up and taken away for 
making defences. Since the 
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Bazar had to be used as a 
public road, the increased floor- 
space this gave us was a dis- 
tinct gain. 

That afternoon was typical 
of many. After the usual 
round of hospital duties—office 
work, correspondence, rations, 
rounds of visits, dressings, and 
operations—we had gone over 
for tea, and the Turk started 
his evening “hate.’ As so 
often happened, a bad ease 
of abdominal wound soon had 
us back again, and we had 
to operate in the midst of 
the “pother.” Several shells 
dropped round about us as 
we worked, and one just be- 
hind us landed fairly inside 
one of the little “wards” of 
the next-door hospital and 
killed three patients. Amongst 
the hiss of our “ primus ” stove, 
the sizzle of the steaming ster- 
iliser, the elatter of the instru- 
ments in enamelled trays, and 
the smell of the chloroform, 
the dull thuds of shells as 
they dropped or burst amidst 
the walls of the houses, and 
the tremors of the ground we 
stood on from their frequent 
concussions, formed a strange 
accompaniment to our work 
in the little mud-walled theatre, 
We were never sorry when 
these hates finished, and we 
could feel that, short of a 
night exacerbation, we might 
expect peace for at least a few 
hours. But from a professional 
point of view the siege gave 
the surgeon a rare opportunity 
of getting his patients very 
soon after they were hit, of 
treating them before complica- 
tions set in, and of watehing 
their progress and the effect 
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of his treatment upon them, 
instead of having, as is almost 
always the lot of the military 
doctor, to send them along to 
the? Base for some one else to 
look after. 

The next few days it rained 
steadily, and the lanes of Kut 
became indescribably filthy. 
The hospital main Bazar street 
became a stream; many of the 
wards leaked, and the patients 
were miserable and cold. The 
trenches were abominable, and 
the Tommies were in some 
cases up to their waists in 
liquid mud. The 21st beat all 
records up to date, and it rained 
unceasingly. Everybody and 
everything were wet through, 
and the roads became troughs 
of mud. It was a pitiable 
sight to watch the efforts of 
the mule transport carts strug- 
gling through these quagmires 
on a dark night,—one often 
wondered how on earth they 
ever got to their destinations. 
The river rose to within a few 
inches of the top of the bank, 
and our men were washed out 
of the front-line trenches. But 
the Turks were in worse case, 
and had to evacuate their first, 
second, and third, and so to 
retire a thousand yards. Our 
fellows suffered several casual- 
ties through having to get up 
out of their flooded trenches. 
The poor lads came in wet 
and perished with cold, mud- 
bespattered and dishevelled. 

Our own operations were 
carried on under difficulties, 
and the rain dripped through 
our skylight and down our 
necks. One unfortunate sowar, 
I remember, came in mortally 
wounded. He had been hit 
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whilst helping to dig the grave 
of a comrade who had just been 
killed. Such is the irony of 
fate; but what atrocious luck! 

The floods set us wondering 
if the Turks would be washed 
out of their positions down 
below, and if the promised 
assault by the Relieving Force 
would come off; but though 
distant guns were heard at 
dawn, and again at intervals 
during the day, we were left 
in ignorance as to the result. 

A visit to the housetop 
gave a splendid view of the 
swollen river and of the ex- 
tensive floods. The Hai had 
become a considerable stream, 
winding away to meet our 
people at Nasiriyeh, and the 
enemy’s ships stood out boldly 
high above the Turkish camp. 

The 23rd was a Sunday, and 
in the evening one went to 
church. The services were 
held in an upper room in the 
“Serai,” and in that part of 
it nearest the river. The room 
was quite small, but could 
overflow into the padre’s 
private room next door, 
and so accommodate some 
fifty people. At one end a 
plain table covered by an 
improvised altar-cloth and a 
simple ornament or two, the 
bedy of the room occupied by 
a few benches, and by the altar 
stoed our surpliced padre.—A 
simple church indeed, but far 
more impressive than many 
a mighty cathedral. For, 
mingled with the priest’s 
solemn tones as he read the 
prayers for peace were the 
boom of the enemy guns and 
the crack of his snipers’ rifles, 
and it was easier perhaps 
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amidst such surreundings to 
draw near to the God of 
Battles and the Prince of 
Peace. 

That day we got in a 
wounded Turk frem_ the 
trenches. He was a _ fine- 
looking, hefty fellow, phleg- 
matic and steical like the rest 
of his kind. They are men 
of robust physique, broad and 
burly, and of splendid vitality. 

In this particular their allies 
the Arabs vie with them. 
They take a let of killing, 
and, when wounded, recover 
rapidly from wounds and an- 
swer readily to the surgeon’s 
efforts. 

The 23rd saw a further re- 
duction in rations, and bread 
seemed to be giving out; but 
we dined friend Hepaton that 
night, and in his honour 
broached our last bottle of 
green gooseberries. 

On the 25th the heads of 
departments met in solemn 
conclave to consider the state 
of our supplies; and on the 
26th our suspense regarding 
the doings ef the R.F. was 
ended for some time, for 
the General issued a lengthy 
communiqué on the subject, 
and took at the same time 
the opportunity of explaining 
to us all his strategy of the 
past few weeks. He ‘thought, 
perhaps, that such was due to 
the gallant Division he had 
led for so long. “The re- 
lieving foree under General 
Aylmer,” it ran, “has been 
unsuccessful in its efforts to 
dislodge the Turks entrenched 
on the left bank of the river 
some fourteen miles below the 
position at Ess Sinn, where 
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last. . . . Our Relieving Force 


suffered severe loss, and had 
very bad weather to contend 
against; they are entrenched 
close to the Turkish position. 

“ More reinforcements are on 
the way up-river, and I con- 
fidently expect to be relieved 
some day during the first half 
of the month of February. 

‘“‘T desire all ranks to know 
why I decided to make a stand 
at Kut during our retirement 
from Ctesiphon. It was be- 
cause, a8 long as we hold Kut, 
the Turks cannot get their 
ships, barges, stores, and muni- 
tions past this place, and so 
eannot move down to attack 
Amarah, and thus we are 
holding up the whole of the 
Turkish advance. It also gives 
time for our reinforcements to 
come up-river from Busra, and 
so restore success to our arms, 

“Tt gives time to our allies 
the Russians, who are now 
overrunning Persia, to move 
towards Baghdad, which a 
large force is now doing. I 
had a personal message from 
General Baratoff, in command 
of the Russian Expeditionary 
Force in Persia, telling me of 
his admiration of what you 
men of the Sixth Division and 
troops attached have done in 
the past few months, and tell- 
ing me of his own progress 
on the road from Kermanshah 
towards Baghdad. By stand- 
ing at Kut I maintain the 
territory we have won in the 
past year at the expense of 
much blood, commencing with 
your glorious victory at Shaiba, 
and thus we maintain the 
campaign as a glorious one, 
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instead of letting disaster pur- 
sue its course down to Amarah, 
and perhaps beyond. 

“T have ample food for 
eighty-four days, and that is 
not counting the 3000 animals 
which can be eaten, When I 
defended Chitral some twenty 
years ago we lived well on 
‘atta’ and horse-flesh; but, as 
I repeat, I expect confidently 
to be relieved in the first half 
of the month of February. 

“Our duty stands out clear 
and simple, It is our duty to 
our Empire, to our beloved 
King and country, to stand 
here and hold up the Turkish 
advance as we are doing now, 
and with the help of all, heart 
and soul to me together, we 
will make this defence to be 
remembered in history as a 
glorious one. All in India and 
England are watching us now, 
and are proud of the splendid 
courage you have shown; and 
I tell you, let all remember 
the glorious defence of Plevna, 
for that is what is in my mind. 

“T am absolutely calm and 
cenfident as to the result. The 
Turk, though good behind a 
trench, is of little value in the 
attack. They have tried -it 
once, and their losses in one 
night in their attempt on the 
Fort were 2000 alone. 

“They have already had 
very heavy losses from General 
“.ylmer’s musketry and guns, 
and I have no doubt they have 
had enough. 


“T have done my duty. You 
know the result, and whether I 
was right or not, and your name 
will go down to history as the 
heroes of Ctesiphon, for herees 
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you proved yourselves in the 
battle. I, perhaps by right, 
should not have told you of 
the above; but I feel I owe 
it to you all to speak straight 
and openly and take you into 
my confidence, for, God knows, 
I felt our heavy losses and the 
sufferings of my poor, brave 
wounded, and shall remember 
it as long as I live; and I may 
truly say that no General I 
know of has been more loyally 
obeyed and served than I have 
been in command of the Sixth 
Division. 

“These words are long, I 
am afraid, but I speak straight 
from the heart, and you will 
see that I have thrown all 


With the indefinite post- 
ponement of our relief, we 
settled down with grim de- 
termination to last out, and 
to “wait and see,” 

February brought us novelty 
in the form of aeroplanes. 

Our friends they threw us 
papers; our foes they dropped 
us bombs. But they provided 
interest and kept us from 
getting dull. There was al- 
ways the speculation as to 
whether an approaching aero- 
plane was a friend or an 
enemy. Our people were in 
the field first and had it all 
their own way for a fortnight 
before “Fritz” appeared. The 
first thing our airmen dropped 
was a parcel said to contain 
much - needed rifle “ pull- 
throughs.” Afterwards they 
dropped a few messages, some 
rupees for the F.T.C.O., and 





officialdom overboard. We 
will succeed—mark my words! 
—but save your ammunition 
as if it were gold!” 


Thus spake Townshend, and 
all were pleased with the con- 
fidence he placed in them. 
The talk of “eighty-four days’ 
ample rations” was rather a 
bombshell— we were already 
down to half, and the prospect 
it held out to us was not an 
inviting one. But Reuters’ 
told us of the Russians’ 
pressure at Erzerum, and the 
weather improved. Though 
we had no vegetables, we were 
not yet hungry, and all were 
very fit. 


an occasional bundle of papers. 
The General and some of the 
gilded staff received a few 
letters from time to time, and 
the S. and T. and one or two 
others who happened to have 
friends amongst the flying men 
also got a batch, but the 
ordinary man got none, He 
groused bitterly in consequence 
as time went on, for it never 
seemed to strike them down 
below that we were simply 
pining for news from our 
people at home. Daily they 
came up to see if we were 
still there, sailed about above 
us for a bit, and as often went 
back and left us never a letter. 
We argued that there must be 
many letters for us all lying at 
Amarah, and thought the least 
they could do would be to 
bring us a small mail now 
and then. 
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But it was not to be, and 
so most of us went without 
news for many months. In 
my own case it was eleven, 
which is a long time. How- 
ever, they dropped us mill- 
stones for grinding our corn, 
for which we were devoutly 
thankful, and which were 
absolutely invaluable. The 
necessary machinery for set- 
ting up a mill was found in 
or near the Fort. There it 
was dismantled, and although 
the difficulties in transporting 
it from there to the town, 
across the open, were almost 
insuperable, the R.E.’s and the 
flying men overeame them in 
some wonderful manner, and 
soon a full-fledged flour-mill 
was grinding away merrily to 
the music of its belts and 
pistons. Corn for its maw 
was none too plentiful. Albeit 
a large quantity had recently 
been unexpectedly discovered, 
yet more was wanted if we 
were to hold out. Supple- 
mented by the invaluable aid 
of Bodd of Lynch’s and of old 
Tom Baxter and Sassoon, 
thoreugh house-to-house search 
was made and more was dis- 
covered and bought, but the 
townspeople were cunning and 
their hiding-places many. Our 
own hospital provided a good 
example. One day some 
“government agents” came 
round and deliberately began 
to make a hole in the end 
wall of one of our little wards, 
and lo! beyond it was a con- 
siderable chamber full to the 
brim with large tins of “ ghee” 
or clarified butter. Mere than 
three hundred of these four- 
gallen canisters there were. 
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They had been cachéd by the 


simple process of “ walling up ” 
one end of a long and narrow 
hovel. “Ghee” is dear to the 
heart of the Indian, and this 
new stock was a godsend. 
Near by were also two more 
dens half filled with dirty 
barley, which was so very 
dirty and mixed with so much 
mud and sand, and of such 
very poor quality, that at first 
it was looked upon as unfit for 
food, but there eame a time 
towards the end when even 
this was roped in and turned 
into “ bread.” 

Abdul’s first effort at bomb- 
ing was made on the 13th—a 
most suitable date—when to 
eur surprise and chagrin an 
aeroplane of his flew over us 
three times and dropped a 
dozen or more bombs. We 
didn’t like it. Cooped up in 
a small mud town we felt 
rather like rats in a trap, and 
very helpless against this new 
form of frightfulness, Your 
bomb comes down with a 
vicious scream and bursts with 
a nasty flame and an equally 
unpleasant bang. Sometimes 
you oan watch its flight if the 
sun catches it and is reflected 
from its brazen top, and you 
become expert in deciding 
whether you are standing in 
the same vertical plane as is 
occupied by the aviator. 

Alarm gongs, consisting of 
suspended shell cases, were 
soon erected on the house- 
teps in different parts of the 
town, and leok-out men sta- 
tioned beside them to give us 
timely warning of the ap- 
proach of hostile craft. All 
who could do so were enjoined 
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to get under cover whenever 
this ocourred. Some crawled 
into dug-outs and some climbed 
on to roofs, but the favourite 
places both for safety and ob- 
servation were the numerous 
arched-over passages beneath 
the first floors of the larger 
houses, Here would collect 
excited groups of “townees,” 
chattering and straining their 
necks to watch the evolutions 
of the common enemy. 

Sick men in the Officers’ 
Hospital, who couldn’t walk, 
had to be carried below from 
the first floor to a safer retreat 
till the danger passed. It was 
@ nuisance, this bombing, and 
we all heartily cursed it. 

Those early days of February 
were bitterly cold. Once or 
twice at night the thermometer 
registered eight degrees or more 
of frost. Our little mud roof 
was white with hoar-frost as 
morning after morning I ran 
upstairs for fresh air and to 
note the crop of bullets and 
shrapnel that had landed 
thereon during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

But they were bright days, 
and one longed te get outside 
for exercise in the clear bracing 
air, Thanks to the floods and 
the consequent retirement of 
the Turks to 1000 yards or 
more from our own line on the 
north side, it became possible 
for a few days to walk out in 
the open and stretch our legs. 
But stray bullets were always 
flying about, and the practice 
of walking above ground had 
very soon to be stopped offi- 
cially, Thus one day we took 
a walk out to the. Pioneers’ 
camp, near the middle line, 
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Partly we wound our way 
along a communication trench, 
partly we walked “overland ” 
to avoid the mud. It was good 
to be out of a trench, to feel 
one had a right of way on the 
surface; good to let the eye 
roam away over the flat to the 
distant Pusht-i-Kuh. Snow- 
clad, pure and white, calm and 
majestic in the still, clean air, 
the Persian hills reminded one 
of the Safaid Koh, north of 
the Khyber, or of the mighty 
peaks of Kashmir, or of the 
long white walls of the Hima- 
layas as you see them from the 
Indian hills. We wondered 
what was going on behind 
that barrier. Was the unrest 
in Persia increasing? Had the 
Germanised Mussulman got a 
firm footing there, or was he a 
fugitive? The object of our 
walk was to attend an auction 
of deceased officers’ effects, 
These auctions, arranged by 
brother officers, and of which 
we had many as the siege wore 
on, were always, to my mind, 
very sad affairs, though neces- 
sary. Prices were always high, 
but in the later days the sim- 
plest articles or stores fetched 
fabulous prices. This particular 
auction was held above-ground 
behind a clump of trees. There 
was a goodly crowd of fellows 
there, many of whom we hadn’t 
seen since the siege began. 
About the lst of the month 
the heavy battery bullocks 
began to be sacrificed, and 
British troops got half a pound 
of fresh beef every other day, 
alternating with a pound of 
horse-flesh, This arrangement 
lasted for a little over a fort- 
night, after which horse-flesh 
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alone was available. Very few 
of the Indians, unfortunately, 
would eat either of these kinds 
of fiesh at first, and so handi- 
capped themselves very con- 
siderably. There were no fresh 
vegetables, no sugar and no 
bacon—a little butter, a little 
jam — our bread was half- 
wheaten, half atta or barley, 
oil was about finished, and 
wood was searce. Roofs, doors, 
and verandahs were being 
pulled down to supplement 
the stock, There was a cer- 
tain amount of ships’ coal, 
mostly dust, and this we mixed 
with mud and crude oil and 
made into coal balls, which 
burnt indifferently well in im- 
provised tin braziers. We had 
a ration of dried potato-meal 
for some weeks, and were able 
to buy a few quarts of dried 
beans and peas from the 
natives. Also in one of the 
streets the Arabs were allowed 
to sell such produce as they 
possessed, and for some time 
they kept up small supplies of 
coffee, beans, peas, salt, and of 
‘“kabaabs.” ‘“ Kabaabs” are a 
sort of small, thick, sweet pan- 
cake, made of flour, ghee, and 
sugar. Eaten hot, with jam, 
they are not so bad, and we 
took to having them for tea as 
long as the supply lasted. 
They gave us the extra “ bread 
stuff” which our diminishing 
cereal ration made a rea] want ; 
we were not yet hungry and 
were all pretty fit, but we 
missed the sugar badly. 

On the 2nd an aeroplane 
dropped some papers in which 
we read the Turkish account 
of Ctesiphon and after, which 
was of great interest to those 
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who were there. They were 
pleased to remark that the 
British commander “fled” to 
Busra ! 

A picture paper of some date 
in January said it had just 
heard that Townshend had re- 
tired to a position at Kut, a 
“coaling station on the Tigris ”! 
but no one seemed to know 
that we were very much be- 
sieged and had been for weeks, 
and we felt hurt. 

The same day we lost a col- 
league. A popular doctor was 
shot through the head by a 
chance bullet. Fortunately un- 
conscious, he lingered for some 
days, but died within a week, 
much regretted by us all. We 
laid him to rest amongst the 
palms, and our hearts went out 
to the little woman we knew 
he had left behind him. 

On the 4th we had a brisk 
evening bombardment which 
did very little damage, and 
some rather disturbing Reuters. 
Zeppelin raids at home seemed 
to be becoming serious, and 
one wondered where one’s 
people were. 

However, we of the saw- 
bones profession were kept too 
busy to brood over the depress- 
ing wires, and our days passed 
quickly. The usual evening 
hate took place on the 5th, and 
@ sniper succeeded in hitting 
one of my patients. The poor 
wretch was basking in a square 
yard of sunshine, and picking 
innumerable lice off his blanket, 
when a bullet came round some 
corner and hit him in the leg. 
He was very depressed over it; 
said he had no luck in this war. 
He had lost two brothers in 
France, and this was the third 
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time he had himself been hit. 
He had yet to become a pris- 
oner, and God knows what has 
become of him now. Could he 
have foreseen this also, he would 
have turned his face to the wall 
and, silently acquiescing in his 
foreordained fate, would have 
joined his brethren. 

I watched that evening 
“hate” from the Rajput roof 
with Gasbard. Coming home, 
as the sun went down, I came 
upon a crowd and a commotion 
at the Serai end of the Bazar. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that 
something had collapsed in the 
first storey of the house they 
were staring at, and looking up 
I perceived that the gunners’ 
eyrie above the old coffee-shop 
had disappeared, and there was 
dust and confusion. 

It seemed likely that there 
was work for a “medico,” so I 
clambered up the gimorack 
stairs and groped my way in. 
Passing through one room I 
found myself up against a 
mound of sandbags in the 
next, Frem the midst of this 
came mutterings and gaspings, 
laughs and curses, mingled 
with occasional short sharp 
orders of some invisible officer, 
and through the dust and 
semi-darkness I ‘could make 
out straining figures pulling 
and hauling at something 
underneath. With a heave 
and a chuckle a something was 
hauled out, and proved to be a 
dishevelled and dusty Tommy. 
The roof had collapsed under 
the weight of a mass of sand- 
bags which went to form the 
gunner’s directing - post, and 
had buried several Tommies 
underneath it—and now their 


pals were pulling them out 
from amidst the wreck of 
poles, matting, and sandbags. 

One by one they were hauled 
out, and save for bruises and 
sprains and scratches, they 
were none the worse, and looked 
upon it all as a huge joke. 

February 6 was distinguished 
by the reduction of the wood 
ration to half a pound per 
man—not much to cook with 
—and much advice as to how 
to make use of the crude oil 
that was about to be issued 
as fuel. 

The 8th was rather a red- 
letter day, for by some happy 
chance we secured a small 
piece of bacon, which made 
breakfast a possibility for a 
day or two. Also we were 
lucky enough te get hold of a 
few more tins of jam, thanks 
to the generosity of “Harold” 
next door, whose Mess by an 
aecident possessed a double 
supply. These we husbanded 
with the greatest care. No 
longer was a tin of jam 
common property, but each 
had his own tin, and labelled 
it in no uncertain way. Jeal- 
ously he guarded it, and was 
ever on the watch against 
unlawful depredations on the 
part of others. 

Dashwood’s Mess of four or 
five unequal appetites was 
comic in this respect. If one 
dropped in at feeding-time, one 
would find their small table 
covered with a forest of small 
tins and things. Each had his 
own jam, his bit of butter, his 
box of sugar and tin of milk at 
an early stage in the siege, and 
rigidly adhered to the plan 
they had adopted. 
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Our bread now suffered 
another change for the 
worse, and was made in 


thirds of flour, “atta” and 
barley meal, and it was 
diminishing in quantity, but 
was still good “whole meal” 
stuff. 

The early experiments in the 
use of the crude ship-oil were 
amusing enough for those not 
actually engaged in the trials. 
The experimenters became 
“gweeps” in a very short 
time, so thick was the smoke, 
and the hospital kitchen soon 
resembled a stokehold. But 
with experience came wisdom. 
Tall tin or zinc chimneys, sup- 
plied by the R.E., were soon 
erected to carry the fumes 
outside or above the verandah 
roofs, where they became more 
or less innocuous. The liquid 
fuel was burned in inclined tin 
troughs, which were covered in 
by thin sheets wherein holes 
were cut at intervals for cook- 
ing- pots to be placed over; 
the chimney took off from the 
lower end of the trough. This 
crude oil saved the situation 
as far as fuel was concerned, 
for, despite the utmost efforts 
of the S. and T., the supply 
of wood was hopelessly in- 
adequate. One Mess, I re- 
member, found a few old Turk- 
ish biscuits. These in a 
home-made brazier burned 
merrily enough, and lasted for 
a few days. Possibly, two 
months later, they regretted 
the destruction of so little of 
even such “food”; but the 
time was cold, and the brazier 
a . godsend to those who 
were privileged to huddle 
around it. 
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That day, too, the General 
issued a communiqué, in which 
he gave us the news that a 
Division was to commence 
embarking in Egypt _ for 
“ Messypot” on February 10th. 
We calculated. How much 
exactly of all arms comprised 
a Division? How many guns? 
How many transports will it 
take to bring it? How many 
days should we allow for 
embarkation and the voyage 
to Busra—for the tranship- 
ment to river craft and for 
the journey up? It would take 
them a good month, we said. 
Ye geds! must we wait an- 
other month? Heigh - ho! 
Anyhow they would, we were 
sure, make certain of it, if 
we were not relieved before! 

The next two days it poured 
with rain. Half one of our 
mess walls came down with 
a orash, and I slept beneath 
the roof that night in some 
expectation of a further 
collapse. 

The roads again became 
rivers of mud, which nebody en- 
joyed save the little semi-nude 
Arab gamins, who, with their 
one and only garment held 
high up round the chest, dis- 
perted their chubby baby limbs 
with impish glee in the 
luscious quagmire. Fat as 
butter, they showed no sign 
of shortage of food or of fear 
of the cold. Although we had 
to feed some hundreds of the 
inhabitants — many of them 
gratuitously—few ever showed 
signs of starvation, even up 
to the end. This feeding of 
the people took place at 4 
sort of soup-kitchen across the 
way, and daily in the early 
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morning our own particular 
road was blocked up by a 
hungry multitude. 

The rain meant extra work 
for the R.E. Night after night 
did their working parties go 
tramping by us on their way 
to the open ground, where 
they were constructing a new 
long “bund” to keep Kut dry 
when the worst floeds should 
come. Night after night they 
were sniped at, and the early 
morning almost invariably 
found an extra case or two 
in hospital. Hospital life was 
made miserable by it. Roofs 
leaked, rafters broke, and 
walls here and there collapsed, 
and it was difficult to keep 
anything clean; but the pa- 
tients bore it all with most 
extraordinary patience, and 
never groused. 

A new sport arose about this 
time —shooting starlings and 
sparrows for the “pot.” Of 
both these species there seemed 
to be unlimited numbers. Every 
evening at sunset they came 
home to roost in clumps of 
palms, making the while a 
terrible clatter. Some one dis- 
covered how good “starling 
pie” was, and it soon became 
& popular dish so long as atta 
or potato meal could be ob- 
tained. It was at any rate 
a notable additien to our 
menu, and a very welcome 
change from the eternal herse- 
meat. But one evening 
pellet or two happened to hit 
&@ famous general, with the 
result that bird-shooting was 
limited, by order, to certain 
restricted areas. 

The llth gave us a “late 
at night ” strafe, but also be- 
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queathed us a dainty “ Kirsch- 
ner,” which Trixie found in 
an old ‘Sketch.’ “Petite” 
and redolent of Home and 
Beauty, she was framed with 
loving care, and hung in the 
best light, whence she presided 
over our scanty board and 
chased away depression. 

We had a hard and fatiguing 
day on the 12th, fer the shell- 
ing was more than usually de- 
structive. It cost us, amongst 
ethers, the less of a valuable 
medical subordinate and some 
good gunners. The next day 
we get our first taste of the 
enemy's bombs. Three times 
“Fritz” flew ever us, and 
dropped four or five bombs 
each time. He didn’t do very 
much damage, but gave us a 
little extra work. 

The bombing coincided with 
&@ reerudescence of enemy 
activity in other ways, so 
that instead of our “confident 
expectation” of relief in the 
first half of February being 
fulfilled, conditions rather grew 
worse. The “hates” became 
more intense, and night bom- 
bardments became a regular 
and annoying feature. We 
supposed they were trying to 
wear out our nervous systems. 
One shell fell in the “ bakery,” 
and laid out six members of a 
most important unit. Sniping 
inereased until yout couldn’t 
put a nose beyond a protect- 
ing wall. Many casualties 
eccurred in the streets, and 
a bullet even managed to 
burst through our one and 
only mess window, although 
our little courtyard was sur- 
rounded on all sides by quite 
high walls. It was a cold or 
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“thandi” bullet, as the In- 
dians say. 

There were rumours that 
the Turks were bringing down 
H.E., and all those who hadn’t 
done so were enjoined to pre- 
pare dug-outs; so we started 
to dig one in our own place. 
What H.E. would do to us in 
that wretched little mud town 
we didn’t like to imagine; 
common shell and shrapnel 
and bombs were steadily 
wrecking it; holes and ruins 
were all over the place; but 
H.E.! we should be blown to 
bits ! 

The health of the garrison 
was very good so far, but 
now scurvy began to show 
itself, and, as we had no 
vegetables, was bound to in- 
crease amongst the Indians, 
who wouldn’t eat the fresh 
meat. Of dates we still had 
a few, and of dhal and rice 
a little, but not enough to 
keep the disease at bay. We 
began a garden, but things 
take time to grow, and we 
had to look on, as the cases 
grew more numerous, and to 
deplore our impotence. 

For a day or two we were 
very busy making Red Cross 
flags for the guidance of 
“Fritz.” The flat roofs of 
the East form excellent sites 
for pegging them dewn on, 
and each hospital laid down 
several in the hope of divert- 
ing bombs from the sick and 
wounded. 

About the 17th good news 
from the outside world reached 
us, headed by a gracious mes- 
sage from the King-Emperor, 
telling us of the efforts being 
made to relieve us, and of his 





concern in our welfare. It 
showed we were after all not 
forgotten, and bucked us all 
up. Aylmer let us know that 
he was not quite ready, but 
meant to do the job well when 
he did move. 

We heard, too, that he was 
getting up an extra brigade of 
artillery. Reuters told us of 
the fall of Erzerum at the 
hands of the Russian Bear, 
We could imagine the gallant 
Cossacks swarming in on the 
east as the discomfited Turks 
streamed out along the roads 
leading west and south to 
Erzinjan and Mush. Those 
Turks had a bad time in 
Erzerum. We learnt a little 
about it later on in Baghdad. 

But as a set-off against all 
this good fortune, the Turks 
gave us h—ll that night, and 
we had a man killed in hos- 
pital. Our new dug-out was 
several times in urgent de- 
mand. What a damp hole it 
was !—it radiated dampness. 
Beetles and slugs and scor- 
pions made it their play- 
ground. I often preferred to 
risk the shells, and Trixie 
loathed it. One of that night’s 
shells tried hard to deprive us 
of our medical chief by sailing 
through his room. Wood and 
mud and broken glass came 
tumbling down, but he had 
retired below, and fortunately 
missed it all. 

The bombing continued, gen- 
erally in the afternoons. Our 
own aeroplanes came up in the 
mornings and often dropped 
something or other—anything 
but a “mail.” Occasionally 
they dropped things into the 
river, much to our chagrin. 
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Whenever “Fritz” came to 
bomb us, their snipers always 
got busy. They had discovered 
that people were inelined to 
frequent the roofs, out of curi- 
osity or for safety, for, short 
of a direct hit you were safest 
there, and they sent a hurri- 
cane of lead skimming over 
the housetops in the hope of 
hitting a head. One day they 
managed in this way to wound 
one of our Generals. 

Our gunners did their best 
to hit the flying man. Much 
ingenuity was expended on 
improvised gun - mountings. 
One machine-gun near to us 
was mounted on the rim of a 
weighted barrel, which served 
its purpose admirably, but 
they never appeared to trouble 
the aeroplane, nor were the 
enemy gunners any more suc- 
cessful in their efforts to 
damage ours. 

Our own flying men in Kut 
watched the evolutions of both 
friend and foe in impotent 
impatience, for they had no 
chance of using their own two 
pets that rested cold and dis- 
consolate under a tarpaulin 
without the town. 

They spent their time and 
their mechanical genius in 
helping the R.E., and in pro- 
ducing inventions to help us 
along. One of them served 
us to good purpose by erect- 
ing acetylene lights for our 
operating theatres, which were 
invaluable. 

Late at night en the 21st 
we were suddenly brought up 
to concert pitch of expectation 
once more by getting secret 
orders for the morrow. We 
slept in our boots. By five 
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o’clock next morning we were 
out, and getting all our con- 
valescents together, and armed 
for “town duty ” if necessary. 
All night the booming of the 
guns of the R.F. came floating 
up the river, and as day broke 
they were still hammering 
away. Expectant we stood to 
and waited. Our men easied, 
we stood about in groups in 
the cold still dawn, conversing 
in low voices, listening to the 
distant guns, hoping hard. 
Hour by hour went by and 
found us still waiting and 
tense with excitement. 

Was it relief? Would a few 
hours, or a day or two, see the 
end of it, and a chance of fresh 
air and a rest and—our let- 
ters? At nine the guns ceased 
their ‘“‘ grondement ”—all was 
still. At eleven o'clock an 
aeroplane sailed over us, and 
flew away again. At three 
another appeared, and dropped 
a message. At five the word 
was passed along to “ fall out,” 
and the tension relaxed. At 
seven the camp fires of the 
enemy could be seen near Sinn, 
apparently undisturbed. At 
eight a furious rifle fire broke 
out, and lasted for an hour, 
and we loosed off a few rounds 
of the 4°7’s. 

Night came, and with it a 
communiqué to let us know 
that Aylmer’s operations were 
successful—and left it at that. 
So ended a nerve-straining 
day, finishing up with glori- 
ous uncertainty. The General 
gave it as his opinion that we 
should be relieved in a few 
days, and with that we had 
to be content, and turned in 
dog-tired. 
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All this left us restless and 
expectant. It was difficult to 
settle down again to the daily 
round, and my evening visits 
to Gasbard and his gramo- 
phone beeame more frequent. 
It was good to listen to the 
stirring strains of the “ Mar- 
seillaise” or to the old songs 
of the Homeland. They made 
one forget the hates, and took 
me over the seas te the wee 
“but-an’-ben” and the wee 
wifie waitin’ there—waiting, 
waiting. How much lenger 
were we to keep her in sus- 
pense? Neo wonder we asked 
for more needles! 

One day I walked out with 
Trixie to the Fort for the first 
time since the siege began. 
By the zigzag and tortuous 
communication trench, with its 
frequent traverses, it must 
have been a matter of two 
and a half miles befere we 
reached it. We smelt it long 
before we saw it, and the 
malodour got stronger as we 
approached. We knew what 
it was... . We picked up 
the Machine Gun Officer on 
the way, and got him te show 
us round. Except for the open 
space in the middle, the place 
was a maze of trenches and 
dug-outs, sandbags, and loop- 
holes, beams and corrugated 
iron. Its walls were battered 
and torn, its bastion a wreck. 
The M.G.O. explained the fight 
of Christmas Eve, and pointed 
eut the evidences of the des- 
perate struggle. The bastion 
was a veritable ruin. The 
walls and shelters behind them 


were no longer separable into 
their component parts, but 
were a jumbled-up mass, 
Barbed wire was straggling 
about, sheets of corrugated 
iron here and there were 
twisted and torn and riddled 
with holes like a sieve, and 
the present line of defence 
spoke eloquently of the haste 
in which it had been strength- 
ened. Looking through peri- 
scopes and taking hasty peeps 
through loopholes, we could 
picture to ourselves the furious 
assault of two months ago. 
We could see that which we 
had smelt before. They were 
hanging in all sorts of gro- 
tesque attitudes on the barbed 
wire—grim and horrible scare- 
erows—or lying as they fell 
on the scarp or in the ditch 
amongst the new green shoots 
of the grass of early spring. 
A few yards away were the 
Turkish trenehes, now often 
empty. Between theirs and 
ours the dead men’s land 
looked pathetic and desolate, 
for none might walk therein. 

The middle of the Fort was 
epen and deserted; it always 
attracted, fortunately, a goodly 
number of the shells during a 
bombardment. But the Fort 
had not been worried much of 
late. The garrison lay out in 
the sun, and looked fit and 
well, contrasting most favour- 
ably with our etiolated selves 
from the dens of Kut. 

The long walk in the fresh 
air made us feel life was worth 
living, and, getting back, we 
found the R.F. planes had 
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dropped more papers. These, 
however, contained the casu- 
alty lists of Sheikh Sa’ad, and 
so one had to bid farewell to 
yet some more of the “Old 
Brigade” whose names we read 
there. 

Day after day went by, but 
we heard no more of the 
R.F. Optimism still reigned 
supreme, but the prolonged 
uncertainty was very trying. 
The river was higher than 
ever, and the R.E. went on 
making things to cross it with. 
Our diminutive courtyard was 
becoming a little club, into 
which most of our medical 
chums and others would crawl 
as the sun went down. Alas! 
there was no bar, and the 
vermouth had nearly run dry. 
That meeting for a preprandial 
hour became a sort of institu- 
tion. There was O’Grady with 
his monocle, who had kissed 
the Blarney Stone, accom- 
panied always by pessimistic 
Horace, who carried the lamp ; 
Swingfeld-Myth, our mechan- 
ical genius, and his stable 
companion the Observer; Mac 
with his yarns, and Hareld 
with his conscienee; Canning, 
the photographer, and Martel, 
the big man with the ap- 
petite, 

All would stroll in to ex- 
change the latest rumour or 
freshest anecdote, and kept us 
from getting dull. 

Dashwoed would “blow in” 
energetically, invariably fol- 
lowed by his satellite the 
Appendicoot, Dashwood had 
always discovered some ter- 
rifying piece of news about 

E. or new Turkish army 
corps, and “I’m just on my 
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way, he’d say, “to tell little 
Penguin. I love to pull his 
leg.” And having unburdened 
himself thus far, he would rush 
off, trailing Appendicoot be- 
hind him. MHepaton would 
look in on his way to the 
Officers’ Hospital hard by, and 
smoke a pipe of what passed 
for tobaceo. The ‘bacocy” 
problem was becoming aeute. 
It was still possible to buy 
small quantities of half-baked 
green tobaceo leaves from the 
natives, and the “wet bob” 
would spend heurs damping it 
with rum and binding it up 
into a sailor’s “perique.” But 
the bacey soon gave out, and 
lime leaves, dried and broken 
up and flavoured with a sus- 
picion of real Navy Cut and 
a lot of imaginatien, held the 
field. 

Melliss, the lion-hearted, gen- 
erally passed by, followed by 
his two rough terriers. Led by 
“Betty,” these two always 
dashed in and chivvied the 
cats. Of cats we had a large 
collection that lived in and 
about the mess — black cats 
and tortoiseshell, tabby and 
grey Persian in infinite variety. 
They were fine cats, but it was 
pathetic to wateh them grad- 
ually losing their “silk.” As 
time wore on they became a 
nuisance. Hunger made them 
bold, and it was all the cook 
could do to preserve our own 
scanty rations from their depre- 
dations. They sat round and 
watched him as he prepared 
our dinner, and made a dash 
for dainty morsels whenever he 
turned his head, but there was 
always a terrible scuttering on 
Betty’s voloanie approach. 
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Those evening meetings will 
linger long in my memory— 
often they took place during a 
hate, and on those occasions 
we huddled the chairs together 
and sought slight protection 
under the lee of our cookhouse 
wall. We talked of the menu, 
of the chance of leave when it 
was all over, and of what we 
would do if we got it, and 
always of the Relief — the 
Relief ! 

We also did our crawls and 
paid our visits, generally in- 
cluding a few minutes with 
one or all of the invalids, 
Lancelot, Lambert, and others 
—and now Gasbard had joined 
the band of crocks, but fortu- 
nately only temporarily. 

Lancelot was so much better 
that he began to fear he’d be 
too well to be invalided when 
the relief did come; but he 
needn’t have worried. 

The end of the month found 
us still in suspense. One even- 
ing there were several bursts 
of cheering in the Turkish 
lines—why, we never knew, 
and we thought nothing of it. 
The most likely explanation 
seemed to be that they had 
had a “pay day.” 

Somebody got up some 
sweepstakes—three of them— 
on the date of relief, and we all 
took tickets—dates up to the 
30th of April. The favourite 
date was about March 10 or 
12, and the “draw” took 
place on the lst March. 

March cam2 in in the tra- 
ditional manner, like a lion. 
Its roar was due to a heavy 
evening strafe from guns and 
planes, and caused a good many 
casualties. One bomb dropped 
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into an Arab house where eight 
people were sitting. It killed 
or maimed most of these, and 
as those who were left and 
their neighbours were trying 
to succour them, another bomb 
dropped in the same spot and 
reaped another harvest. We 
had several bad cases in, and 
were operating throughout the 
turmoil, but escaped particular 
molestation by the obuses. 
Rations continued to dimin- 
ish. Dates 14 oz., jam 1 oz., 
no sugar, milk, eggs, butter, or 
vegetables. Eggs and milk 
had for long been set aside for 
the hospitals, and the supply 
for them was woefully in- 
sufficient. Of horse meat, or 
camel or mule, we had 1} |b, 
and of bread 12 oz.; a little 
tea and as much coffee, 
Scurvy was rapidly increas- 
ing amongst the Indians, saving 
the Gurkhas, and there was a 
good deal of pneumonia and 
consumption. Through these 
and the casualties there were 
many deaths daily—a dozen or 
more, and they mounted up. 
The worst of the scurvy was 
that it upset the healing of 
wounds, and we most anxiously 
watched the growth of the 
radishes in Cotton’s garden 
wherewith we might fight it. 
Very few of the Indians were 
eating the fresh meat that 
would have helped them, in 
spite of a comprehensive 
routine order issued near the 
end of February, which ex- 
plained to them that the holy 
books of the Hinda religion do 
not forbid the eating of horse- 
flesh, and that their spiritual 
heads had wired to say 80. 
For a day or two following 
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this breezy advent of March 
there was comparative peace. 
We got no news from below, 
but we could hear their guns 
from time to time. We lost 
another good officer at the 
hands of the snipers: poor 
Bayley of the Dorsets, who 
had come through the whole 
campaign without a scratch, 
now met his sudden death as 
he was walking along a C.T. 
These “accidental” losses are 
so sad. There's no glory, no 
excitement; just sheer bad 
luck! The same day, I re- 
member, occurred another in- 
stance of persistent ill-luck that 
seems to dog some unfortunates, 
A bright lad in the Binkshires, 
who had already been wounded 
on three separate occasions, 
was sitting on the bottom step 
of the entrance to a dug-out, 
chatting to his pals, when a 
stray bullet found its way down 
and shot him through the chest. 
He was “fed up.” “It’s no 
bloomin’ use,” he grumbled, 
“they're set on ’aving me, and 
they’ve got me all right this 
time”—and they had. 

The weather was still very 
cold and we had some more 
rain. The pioneers and the 
sanitary squads did their best 
with the awful roads. One 
day they would scrape the 
mud off one side of the street 
and pile it up on the other. 
Another day they would dig 
a deep drain a foot wide and 
two deep on one side of the 
lane, use the drier subsoil for 
the road, and then fill up the 
ditch with liquid mud. This 
was all very well so long as 
you didn’t happen to step in 
it. If you did, you went in 
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over your knees at once. Often 
at night in the pitchy dark- 
ness a transport cart would 
get one wheel in, and it would 
take the struggling mules a 
good half-hour to get it out 
again, 

A lot of horses over and 
above those required for food 
had to be slaughtered about 
this time to save the barley 
they would otherwise consume. 
And so the population of the 
horse lines got sparser and 
sparser, and the shadow of 
their doom seemed to hang 
over the poor beasts that were 
left. What a shame it seemed 
to have to “put them away.” 

But now we got wind of 
another impending attempt of 
the R.F. to relieve us. Fresh 
schemes for the part the gar- 
rison should play as soon as 
Aylmer got going were con- 
stantly being prepared, and 
by the 6th we were again on 
tenterhooks of anticipation and 
suspense, 

We were persuaded now 
that a few more days would 
set us free. The roof of 
G.H.Q. became a _ frequent 
resort of mine. From it one 
got the most tantalising sight 
of huge flocks of sheep grazing 
contentedly behind the enemy 
army they were so unsuspect- 
ingly rationing. They made 
one’s mouth water, and caused 
one to realise how caged in we 
were, 

Once more, on the 7th, we 
got our secret orders for the 
morrow—more breathless ex- 
pectancy—and to be up at 
4.30. So we arose in the 
chilly darkness and turned out 
and armed our eonvalescents, 
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The guns of the R.F. began 
before dawn and we hoped for 
great things. 

Having posted my convales- 
cents and orderlies, I walked 
away briskly to Dashwood’s 
ambulance to get warm. I 
found them all booted and 
spurred and gulping down 
a “chota hazri.” Dashwood 
and Appendicoot, it appeared, 
were off to take station just 
outside the town with the 
mobile portion of their am- 
bulance, whilst Martel looked 
after the immovable patients. 
They were in high spirits at 
the thought of getting a move 
on at last, and our blood raced 
through our veins with the 
anticipation of exciting events. 
From the roof we could see 
nothing, but a violent ex- 
plosion not far away made us 
all jump. 

The cause of this we dis- 
covered later: our engineers 
had tried to float mines down 
to the Turks’ bridge on the 
Hai, but they refused to turn 
in at the mouth, and one of 
them blew up just off the 
entrance. At half-past six, 
as there seemed to be nothing 
doing, I turned in again to 
get an hour’s sleep. I was 
becoming a 
about these alarums and ex- 
cursions, and thought an extra 
hour would be a useful asset. 
The long hours of waiting 
dragged by slowly, and noth- 
ing happened until tea-time, 
when a continuous gun fire 
started, which we could see 
as well as hear. For an hour 


we watched the distant bursts 
beyond Ess Sinn, but then the 
Osmanli gave us a very con- 
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siderable “hate,” the results of 
which kept us busy until nine 
o'clock, Next day at dawn 
the guns began again and 
seemed much nearer. We 
“bucked up” and went about 
with a spring in our walk, but 
their grumbling ceased at 
midday, and soon afterwards 
another disappointment was 
crystallised in the form of a 
message: ‘“‘Aylmer has not 
succeeded in his great effort!” 
This was a great shock, and 
we were not a little depressed. 

Hard on the heels of the 
message followed the visit of 
a Turkish officer under the 
white flag. We heard that 
he had brought a message to 
our Chief, politely demanding 
surrender, and intimating that 
we had done all that could 
be expected. 

He was courteous to our 
interpreters and offered them 
cigarettes, and the cut of his 
riding - breeches was beyond 
reproach. 

But the General, of course, 
as politely refused, and cut 
down our rations instead. 

Bread was reduced by yet 
another two ounces, a_ lot 
more horses were shot, and 
Townshend squared his jaw 
and hung on. 

On the 10th March he issued 
the following communiqué :— 


“As on a former occasion, 
I take the troops of all ranks 
into my confidence again. 


“We have now stood 4 
three-months’ siege in a man- 
ner which has called upon 
you the praise of our beloved 
King and our fellow-country- 
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men in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and India, and all this 
after your brilliant battles of 
Kut-el-Amara and Ctesiphon 
and your retirement to Kut, 
all of which feats of arms are 
now famous. Since 5th Dec- 
ember 1915 you have spent 
three months of cruel uncer- 
tainty, and to all men and all 
people uncertainty is intoler- 
able. As I say, on the top of 
all this comes the second failure 
to relieve us. And I ask you 
also to give a little sympathy 
te me who have commanded 
you in these battles referred 
te, and who, having come to 
you as & stranger, now love 
my command with a depth of 
feeling I have never known in 
my life before. When I men- 
tion myself, I would alse men- 
tion the names of the Generals 
under me, whose names are 
distinguished in the Army as 
leaders of men. 

“T am speaking to you as 
I did before, straight from the 
heart, and, as I say, I ask your 
sympathy for my feelings, 
having promised you relief on 
certain dates on the promise 
of those ordered to relieve us. 
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Not their fault, no doubt. Do 
not think that I blame them; 
they are giving their lives 
freely, and deserve our grati- 
tude and admiration, But I 
want you to help me again, as 
before. I have asked General 
Aylmer for the next attempt 
to bring such numbers as 
will break down all resistance 
and leave no doubt as to 
the issue. In order then to 
hold out, I am killing a large 
number of horses so as to 
reduce the quantity of grain 
eaten every day, and I have 
had to reduce your ration, It 
is necessary te do this in order 
to keep our flag flying. I am 
determined to hold out, and I 
know you are with me heart 
and soul.” 


Next day the Army Com- 
mander sent us a message of 
sympathy in our disappoint- 
ment, and tried to cheer us 
up; “rest assured,” he wired, 
“that we shall not abandon 
the effort, and that for the 
next attempt the maximum 
force will be employed.” 

So we rested assured, but we 
were bitterly disappointed. 


XII, 


The reaction from high hope 
to bitter disappointment left 
one rather battered. We, who 
had seen the river a year ago, 
were fearful of the effects of 
more floods, and began to en- 
tertain a doubt that Aylmer 
would be ready to do much 
more before the snow - water 
came down and swamped 
everything. Even now there 


were rumours that the floods 
were coming, and, to make 
matters worse, it rained again 
heavily. The river had risen 
to within a few inches of the 
record, and hundreds of acres 
of country were inundated. 
Beyond our front line was a 
huge lake, which stretched from 
the river on the west almost 
right across the peninsula to 
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the Fort. The Fort, in fact, 
was for a short time quite cut 
off. But this lake served the 
most useful purpose of keeping 
the Turks at a distance, and so 
lightening the work of our 
men, They had, however, to 
do a let of digging, and the 
engineers were incessantly on 
the alert te keep the water out 
of the trenches. The men’s 
dizging powers, too, were very 
sensibly decreasing. They 
found by practical experience 
that the less potential energy 
you put inte the human ma- 
chine, the less power you'll 
get out of it. They “tired” 
quickly, and had to work in 
shert shifts. The slew starva- 
tion was beginning to tell on 
the body, but the “morale” 
was not affected. 

The possibility of becoming 
prisoners obtruded itself upon 
us at times, but very few ever 
thought it would come to that. 
There were a few bets made 
on the subject, and an odd 
pessimist or two gave edds 
against the Relief—one of these 
gentlemen got hauled over the 
coals fer his prophetic insight, 
and for acting in a manner 
“calculated to cause despon- 
dency and alarm amongst 
troops” (how does the regula- 
tion run?) Knowing this, we 
could not miss the opportunity 
of pulling Major X ’s leg 
over an inoffensive level bet 
made long weeks ago. When 
assured that the General was 
on his track, his apprehension 
was pathetic, and he lost no 
time in caneelling his bet and 
impressing us with the inno- 
cence of the transaction. 

On the 13th the 100 went 





up! a hundred days! Strange 
how used to things the human 
becomes! We were used to 
being besieged, and began to 
take a pride in the number 
of days we were piling up. 
It looked as if we might vie 
with Ladysmith, and as the 
days went on we grew keen 
to beat her total of 120. There 
were three or four fellows 
amongst us who had been 
there. They said they in- 
finitely preferred their first 
siege to this one. There they 
had plenty ef room to move 
about in—could even ride 
about; there were not many 
guns against them, and there 
were no aeroplanes, whilst the 
climate was good. They had 
no use for Kut besieged. 
There was now no getting 
over the fact that Aylmer 
had failed badly, and that it 
must take time to get ready 
for another shot. We knew, 
too, they must be having a 
pretty bad time in the wet 
down below. We felt listless 
and mentally bruised. To 
work for a bit became an 
effort. Thanks to the scurvy 
and the vanishing ration, the 
surgeon’s hand had often to 
be held when in normal cir- 
cumstances it could have 
healed with certainty. One 
of the hardest things the 
doctor had to bear was the 
sight sometimes of battered 
humanity beyond the reach 
of his art, because he could 
no longer expect dame Nature 
to do her part. Large wounds 
would sometimes begin by 
showing promise of healing for 
a few days, but would then 
stop and pregress no further; 
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would bleed when touched, and 
by their presence react on the 
enfeebled body that had no 
energy to deal with them. 

At times one wanted to get 
away from it all, and dreaded 
the morning round, One 
longed for nurses and un- 
limited invalid foods. For- 
tunately, and thanks to the 
prescience of the medical store- 
keeper, we had at first abun- 
dant medical and surgical sup- 
plies, and we were only now 
having to start economising. 

But the sun was getting 
more powerful, and the grass 
began to grow on the plain 
outside, between the town and 
the trenches. As often as pos- 
sible we walked out to the 
front line to get away from 
the stale town, from the noise 
of the snipers and the shells, 
It was good to sit on the fire- 
step out there with one’s back 
to the parapet and bask in the 
spring sunshine; to feast one’s 
eyes on the fresh green carpet 
of young grass, and to watch 
the drop of the bullets as they 
whizzed overhead and landed 
a hundred yards behind; still 
better to see the bursts of the 
“windy-lizzies” in the town, 
and know one’s self well out 
of reach of their eternal éclate- 
ment, and free to act the part 
of distant spectator. 

Behind your baek you could 
hear the gentle lip-lap of tiny 
wavelets, and a peep through 
a loophole disclosed the great 
expanse of flood stretching 
from a foot or two below 
the parapet to the group of 
sand-hills a thousand yards 
away..., 

As soon as the herbs of the 
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field grew long enough, parties 
were sent out at night to cut 
them. The Indians revelled in 
it, and many ‘grass - cuts” 
went out on their own ac- 
count day and night. It was 
touching to see the many 
friends of the wounded and 
sick bring their comrades in 
hospital presents of green 
stuff,—grass and weeds of all 
sorts! All were eagerly roped 
in, and they sat with pathetic 
contentment preparing for the 
pet the nourishment their 
bodies craved. 

Our A.D.M.S., indefatigable 
as ever, convened a committee 
of those most likely to know 
to examine every green thing 
that grew, so that things that 
were poisonous might be readily 
spotted and avoided. But very 
few had to be picked out, and 
the vast majority were boiled 
up and served as a spinach ! 
It was exceedingly nasty, for 
we all ate it, but it saved the 
situation, In a very few days 
the number of scurvy cases 
began sensibly to decline, and 
in a few more its defeat was 
assured. The vegetable garden, 
so carefully tended by poor 
Cotton of the Nth Punjabis, 
began to justify its existence, 
and considerable supplies of 
radish and other “ teps ” found 
their way to the hospitals and 
helped en the good work. To 
ensure the regular watering of 
the tender young plants, our 
gardener-in-chief had a well 
dug behind the wall which 
protected his garden from the 
snipers on the other side of the 
river, and so he was able te 
produce. a decent crop. 

On the 17th the airmen 
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dropped us some saccharine, 
which was a great boon to 
those who had a sweet tooth. 
For a week or two, also, here- 
abouts, we got an issue of 
1} oz. of bacon and } oz, of 
butter. It was just a flash in 
the pan. The S. and T. had 
taken stock of their last re- 
serves and given us a treat. 
But on the 19th our barley- 
bread was down to half a 
pound, and the jam gave 
out. 

The Turks gave us no rest 
from their hates, and on the 
18th there occurred a shock- 
ing accident. After a bad 
“shelling” their aeroplanes 
came over, and a bomb 
dropped plumb in the middle 
of the British Hospital in the 
upper part of the Bazar. 

Owing to lack of ward room, 
the fairway of the Bazar road 
itself was used as a large ward, 
and there were two rows of 
beds down the middle. At the 
time of the accident there were 
several men in visiting their 
chums in hospital, so that 
there were a good many pres- 
ent in a small area, As ill- 
luck would have it, the bomb 
came through the roof and 
landed on the side wall of the 
Bazar, with the result that 
it burst before reaching the 
ground and sent a shower of 
wicked metal over the devoted 
sick beneath. Three or four 
poor fellows were killed on 
the spot and thirty others in- 
jured; of these a dozen died 
within the next twodays. The 
place was a shambles. 

The wretched victims lay 
about in all directions amongst 
the bricks and dust and blood. 
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A couple of doctors were in 
the hospital at the time, and 
within five or ten minutes 
half the rest of us were on 
the spot. 

It was a sad party that 
staggered home in the small 
hours of the next morning and 
sat down to a cold dinner— 
Trixie and I and the “wet 
bob.” We hated all war, 
and turned in oursing the 
Kaiser, 

The next night we had an- 
other and most unpleasant 
surprise. Through the haze 
of a troubled sleep I became 
conscious of a distant buzzing. 
It sounded like an engine; 
but thinking I had dreamt it, 
I turned over to woo the 
fickle goddess once more, But 
No! the buzzing grew louder 
and I more wakeful. A quar- 
ter after midnight! Surely it 
can’t... but, by God! it is 
that infernal Fritz taking a 
moonlight ride. After yester- 
day’s experience I knew what 
that meant; so went up 
on our little roof to see the 
terror that flew by night. 
Louder and louder, nearer and 
nearer, straight for us came 
that abominable machine. 

With field-glasses I sought 
to catch sight of it, but, de- 
spite the bright moonlight, I 
could not pick it up. 

Nearer still, it seemed as 
though it must hit us, so low 
did it appear to be flying. 
The calm night air vibrated 
with the throbbing menace, 
and then . .. Swish! we 
were for it. Unconsciously I 
crouched against the little 
mud wall,—a mighty bang, 
and a flash of yellow flame— 
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missed me by fifty yards! 
Sw-i-s-h, bang! another be- 
hind us. Thank God it’s gone 
by! Bang! bang! bang! 
through the sleeping town. 
Plague take it! what next? 
. . » Now he was turning, 
and the throb of the engine 
grew louder again as he 
passed by on his return 
journey. Would he pay us 
another visit, or leave us to 
sleep? It was plucky of him, 
we admitted, to fly by night, 
but a poor game to bomb a 
sleeping town. The object, of 
course, was to wear us out. 
A little judicious bombing at 
night would, they doubtless 
argued, add considerably to 
the effects of starvation and 
frequent bombardments on the 
morale of the garrison, for 
“qui dort dine.” But we con- 
signed him to h—ll, and turned 
in again. 

The 2lst was worse than 
ever. The planes bombed us 
in the small hours, and the 
guns began at dawn. They 
sent along over 1000 shells 
that day; but casualties were 
not numerous, and only a few 
fell in the hospitals. The next 
night was again bad, and 
forced us to bed down in our 
“black hole.” In the middle 
of it all an excited voice 
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shouted down into the dug- 
out, “Is a doctor there?” 
“Why, yes,” wesay. ‘What's 
wrong?” ‘Morton’s hit by a 
shell.” Good Lord! it is but 
an hour since we walked home 
together after “taking food” 
with Dashwood’s lot. Trixie 
hurried out, and we others 
followed, prepared for more 
work. The Turks had got 
their own back at last, and 
landed a shell straight in 
Morton’s den; for he was 4 
gunner of no mean parts, and 
had given them many a bad 
five minutes, Now it was 
their turn, and they got him 
in the foot. His room was 
full of bricks and dust and 
fumes, but Trixie soon fixed 
him up and moved him to 
hospital. 

The following days were 
equally vile. Abdul seemed 
determined to frighten us into 
submission, but I think he was 
finding it a costly method. 

As for me, I got a cable 
from Home: all was well, so 
the world was looking rosier. 
There was firing, too, down 
below, and a report went 
round that the RF. had 
taken Hannah. This was a 
bit premature, but it kept us 
on the qui vive and showed 
us they were trying again. 


XIII, 


The river went on rising 
during the last days of March, 
until it reached and passed the 
record, It came over the banks 
and washed against the outer 
walls of the lower Bazar. 
Looking round the corner of 


the barricade of earth - filled 
oil-tins near the old coffee-shop, 
which was by this time a hope- 
less ruin, one gazed on @ swirl- 
ing, muddy torrent. Over on 
the other side, ‘“ Woolpress ” 
village just kept its head above 
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water. It seemed to be stand- 
ing up to its neck in a great 
lake, so that the inhabitants 
leoked quite marooned and 
liable to be washed away at 
any moment. But they had 
a much better time than we, 
and were scarcely ever shelled. 
Their only link with us was 
our little warship, the quondam 
tug Shutan, which on most 
nights steamed across to them 
with provisions, discharged 
patients, and so forth, running 
the gauntlet of snipers, and 
returning with sick men. 

By day she was moored to 
the bank below the Rajputs 
—a perpetual target for the 
Turkish guns. Now and then 
they hit her, smashing her 
bridge or holing her funnel; 
but she was ever undaunted, 
and continued to do her job 
cheerily and efficiently to the 
bitter end. 

As the waters rose, our hopes 
declined. We pictured to our- 
selves the state of the country 
down below, and knew it must 
seriously, if not fatally, delay 
matters. A few more inches 
and the whole country would 
be inundated ; nothing would 
be seen above the surface save 
the little group of sand-hills. 
Surely the legend of the Fleod 
had its origin in this country 
of the great rivers, and a 
sand mound was its Ararat! : 

For many days after the 
bomb dropped in the hospital 
we were busily engaged in 
building partition walls of mud 
and brick at intervals in the 
fairway of the Bazar, so as to 
split it up inte very small 
areas, which would serve to 
limit the damage should an- 
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other plane make a mistake 


and hit us again. Of course 
it didn’t, as a natural con- 
sequence, and the sort of maze 
that was thus constructed in- 
creased the cheerlessness of the 
place. 

One day we were startled to 
hear that “salt” had given out, 
and we doctors of a physio- 
legical turn of mind were very 
uneasy. It wasn’t quite true, 
most fortunately, but there 
was nothing left but horribly 
dirty stuff that had been ob- 
tained from the Arabs, and 
we had to be content with a 
few grains each. Some, too, 
of the remaining stock of 
barley was found to be unfit 
for food—it had to be very, 
very bad to be condemned— 
so the Indian ration was cut 
down to 10 oz., little enough 
to keep body and soul together 
if you have nothing else! 

A good deal of amusement 
was caused about this time 
by the practice of “‘swopping” 
comestibles that came into 
vogue, The sweet-tooth, for 
instance, who was the happy 
possessor of a few ounces of 
alcohol, would advertise the 
fact with a view to bargain- 
ing with him who was willing 
to give up his last tin of jam, 
small packet of maccaroni, or 
bit of butter. Relative values 
ehanged enormously. Nothing 
could be bought for cash. The 
only basis was physiological 
need. The bargaining was 
often excruciatingly comic, and 
revealed business instincts in 
the most unsuspected quarters. 
I made desperate efforts to 
“swop” a last bottle of whisky 
for jam or marmalade, but it 
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was not to be had, and the 
“oraythur” finally went in 
exchange for tinned milk, two 
or three tins of which some- 
body still hung on to. 

We were getting very hungry, 
and belts had to be taken in; 
the fat kine developed grace- 
ful figures, and the lean ones 
looked more finely - drawn. 
News came through the Gen- 
eral’s letters that people at 
Home were getting interested 
in us, but wed got beyond 
earing much whether they did 
or not; our thoughts were 
all on Gorringe and his fight 
with the floods. 

Just before the end of the 
month we lost poor Lambert, 
and also another good man 
who died very suddenly of 
intestinal trouble. The former 
had had three long months of 
illness, and until a few days 
before his death we hoped he 
would pull through, but he 
did not, and joined the great 
majority. He’d had no fun 
out of the siege, though his 
spirit was ever keen and full 
of hope for the future, The 
loss of a good friend at such 
a time touches one up, and I 
wanted to speak to none that 
day. 

As the curtain came down 
on March, the flying men 
dropped a bag of letters into 
the river! It was madden- 
ing! Each thought that there 
might have been one for him, 
and groused accordingly, though 
probably there were but a few 
for the Staff only. 

_ The next day, conscious of 
its designation, brought with 
it a violent thunderstorm and 
unlimited rain. The very ele- 
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ments seemed to have conspired 
against us, and to wish to de- 
stroy all chance of our relief. 
The place was soaking. But 
the Turks managed to move 
about a bit, and there was 
more firing below. How they 
got their camels to keep going 
on the slippery road was more 
than astonishing, but long 
strings of them were often 
seen moving slowly “over the 
face of the waters,” so to 
speak, 

In the morning there was 
another sad auction, and prices 
were high. A box of cigarettes 
fetched 100 rupees, and many 
other things went for large 
sums. 

In the afternoon the doctors 
held a Scientific Medical Meet- 
ing. They thought it a pity 
not to make a collective clin- 
ioal study of the diseases 
which the peculiar conditions 
ef the siege had brought 
about. Although it rained, 
most of us turned up, and 
our interest in the “exhibits” 
caused us to forget for a time 
our surroundings, and did us 
all a lot of good. We meved 
from hospital te hospital, and 
engaged in impromptu dis- 
cussions on the features of 
interest that were pointed out 
by those in charge of the 
cases. 

April 3rd,— Felt’ seedy and 
slack,” so the diary relates, 
but we had an idea that 
things were moving down 
below. ‘Turks seen dragging 
two big guns down to Ess 
Sinn.” They mean to do their 
damnedest to stop Gorringe! 
Also a deluge of hail, with 
lots of stones an inch in 
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diameter. It was well to get 
under shelter, for they hurt! 
To-day the score is 121, so 
we have beaten Ladysmith. 
Yesterday the three heroes of 
that siege met together, and 
had a dinner to commemorate 
their relief on that occasion. 
Their menu, set in a suitable 
design, ran something like 
this— 


PoTAGE AUX OS DE CHEVAL. 


SAUTERELLES Savurtés. 


—_—— 


StarLines EN CANAPKE. 


Fiuet DE MULE. 


ENTRECOTE DE CHAMEAU. 


Roenons DE CHEVAL A LA DIABLE. 


Pain. 


On the 4th, starting at day- 
break, they shelled us a good 
deal, and two officers were 
knocked out. They probably 
did it to induce us to keep 
quiet whilst the rest of them 
went off to meet the R.F. 

The morrow was a great 
day. We awoke to the sound 
of a terrific “ grondement” of 
the guns down below —the 
most intense we had yet heard 
—a continuous roar, that 
sounded as if they meant 
business this time. It was 
still dark, and from the roofs 
we could see hundreds of 
“flashes’’ vivid and quivering 
in the dark grey of the early 
morning. As day broke one saw 
heads on all the roofs, eagerly 
watehing the signs of struggle 
fifteen miles away. “Harold,” 
whilst doing so, was nearly 
blown off by a “ whizz-bang,” 
but fortunately just escaped. 
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At 8.30 Gorringe sent up 
to say he had taken five lines 
of trenches at Hannah! ‘Good 
enough,” we thought, and all 
was merry and bright. As 
evening came on there was 
more firing, and we rested 
our arms on the housetop 
walls and gazed and gazed 
through our glasses till our 
eyes ached. The “flashes” 
seemed no nearer, worse luck! 
We worried the enemy over 
against Megasis Fort with our 
5-inchers, and waited for the 
morrow. We talked again of 
getting some leave, of getting 
out of this godless country for 
a bit to India’s coral strand, 
and of having a holiday in 
some nice safe place! 

But as if to try our nerves 
and tempers to the utmost, no 
news came along for nearly 
two days, and we began to 
dread another disappointment, 
for the sound of the guns grew 
no nearer. We walked about 
restless and irritable, unable 
to sit still, and feverish with 
the intolerable suspense. 

Kut was quiet, save for 
desultory sniping, and wore 
an air of desolation and ruin. 
The gaunt spectre of famine 
was making itself felt. I 
walked, to see Gasbard, by 
the A short cut through the 
lower Bazar, where they were 
pulling down the gabled roof 
for the sake of its wood, past 
the Engineers’ shops, where 
nothing was doing, and then 
I came upon the fiour- mill. 
It was still. The wheels that 
had so faithfully revolved, the 
belts that had flapped round 
them for weeks without a rest, 
had ceased to move for want 
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of food. I peeped in, but all 
was silent and deserted. I 
almost feared to disturb its 
sleep. But the mill was dead. 
The darkening shed was chill 
and uncanny, like a sepulchre, 
Like everything else, it had 
the air of having finished. It 
had done its job, and now its 
heart had stopped ! 

Near by, in the little mud 
yard, grew two tall palms. 
They were holy palms. Tin 
labels fixed to the trunks 
testified to the fact. They 
were sacred, and spoke of 
an eternity. Rearing their 
feathered heads in silence high 
above the squalor of the de- 
serted hovels beneath, they 
seemed to point the way to 
better things and to pity the 
sadness and brevity of human 
life. I pursued my way in 
a chastened mood, and seen 
gained the roof to do more 
gazing. 

The afternoon of the second 
day we heard that Gorringe 
had taken Abu Roman, and 
had wired that all was well 
—“advance continues.” But 
two more days of sickening 
uncertainty followed, and the 
General let us know that he 
thought it best to reduce the 
Indian ration to 7 oz. of meal 
until he got good news! The 
news was not long in coming, 
but it was not good; for on 
the 10th Townshend issued 
another communiqué, and our 
suspense at least was ended. 
Here it is— 

“The result of the attack 
of the Relief Foree on the 
Turks entrenched in the 
Sanaaiyat position is that the 
Relief Force has not yet won 


its way through, but is en- 
trenched close up to the Turks ; 
in places, some 200 to 300 
yards distant. General Gor- 
ringe wired me last night he 
was consolidating his position 
as close to the enemy’s trenches 
as he can get, with the inten- 
tion of attacking again. He 
had had some difficulty with 
the floods, which he had 
remedied. I have no other 
details. 

‘“‘ However, you will see that 
I must not run any risk over 
the date calculated to which 
our rations would last, namely, 
15th April, as you all under- 
stand well that digging means 
delay, though General Gor- 
ringe does not say so, I am 
compelled, therefore, to appeal 
to you all to make a deter- 
mined effort to eke out our 
scanty means, so that I can 
hold out for certain till our 
comrades arrive, and I know 
I shall not appeal to you in 
vain. I have then to reduce 
your rations to 5 ounces of 
meal for all ranks, British and 
Indian. 

‘In this way I can hold out 
till the 21st of April if it be- 
come necessary. I do not 
think it will become necessary, 
but it is my duty to take all 
the precautions in my power. 
I am very sorry I can no 
longer favour the ‘Indian sol- 
diers in the matter of meal, 
but there is no possibility of 
doing so now. It must be re- 
membered that there is plenty 
ef horse-flesh, which they have 
been authorised by their reli- 
gious leaders to eat, and I 
have to recall with sorrow that 
by not having taken advan- 
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tage of this wise and just dis- 
pensation, they have weakened 
my power of resistance. . . . 
“In my communiqué to you 
on 26th January I told you 
that our duty stood eut plain 
and simple: it was to stand 
here and hold up the Turkish 
advance on the Tigris, work- 
ing heart and soul together, 
and I expressed the hope that 
we would make this defence 
to be remembered in history as 
a glorious one, and I asked you 
in this connection to remember 
the defence of Plevna, whieh 
was longer even than that of 
Ladysmith. Well, you have 
nobly carried out your mission ; 
you have nobly answered the 
trust and appeal I put to you. 
The whole British Empire, let 
me tell you, is ringing now 
with our defence of Kut. You 
will all be proud to say one 
day, ‘I was one of the gar- 
rison at Kut.’ And as for 
Plevna and Ladysmith, we 
have outlasted them also. 
Whatever happens now we 
have all done our duty. As 
I said in my report of the 


defence of this place, which 
has now been telegraphed to 
Headquarters, it was not pos- 
sible in despatehes to mention 
every one, but I could safely 
say that every individual in 
this Force had done his duty 
to his King and country. I 
was absolutely calm and con- 
fident, as I told you on the 
26th January, of the ultimate 
result, and I am confident now, 
I ask you all, comrades of all 
ranks, British and Indian, to 
help me now in this food ques- 
tion, as I ask you above.” 

The next day we were given 
another communiqué—a short 
one, ‘The army commander,” 
it said, “wired te me yesterday 
evening to say ‘there ean be 
no doubt that Gorringe can in 
time foree his way through to 
Kut; in consequence of yester- 
day’s failure, however, it is 
certainly doubtful if he can 
reach you by April 15.’ . . .” 
So we tightened our belts 
again with a grin, and sat 
down to go on with it, for the 
idea of giving in to the Turk 
was unthinkable. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE END OF THE YEAR. 


MESOPOTAMIA—1915. 


L (Nov. 21.) 


IT is comparatively rarely 
that Nature, the great artist, 
exercises her powers in the 
direction of mere ugliness; but 
in this case she had nearly 
achieved it—the landscape was, 
at best, unbeautiful. As far as 
the eye eould reach, the plain 
appeared a shadowless stretch 
of brown wilderness, vast and 
uninhabited, the abiding place 
of wind and dust and silence. 
Between tal!, crumbling banks 
of earth, searped and fissured 
like cliffs, a great river twisted 
and turned on its way through 
the desert; and, as some rep- 
tiles will take colour from their 
surroundings, se was this sinu- 
ous river of the same shade of 
yellow-brown as the depress- 
ing country threugh which it 
flowed. 

Upen the left bank of the 
river, and moving in the oppo- 
site direction, anether brown 
stream —a stream of khaki- 
clad men, of guns and carts 
and horses—was stumbling and 
creaking and jolting through 
the deep dust; overhead the 
blazing blue of the sky afferded 
a fierce contrast to the drab 
monotony of earth. 

To the casual observer it 
would not have occurred that 
the Column was marching on 
any particular road — nor, 
probably, would the Column 
itself have realised it unless it 
had been previously told that 
this track beside the river, 


hardly distinguishable from the 
surrounding desert, was the 
“ creat” Baghdad Read. 

However, it had been told 
this, And each man plodding 
through the dust that after- 
neon felt a certain sense of 
relief that here at last he was 
on a road that led to some- 
where definite, marching on a 
road that had a name well 
known in the world that he 
had left so many months—it 
seemed years—ago, 

Most of those present had 
spent those months in name- 
less marshes; had trekked by 
day and night over wide and 
featureless deserts; had taken 
part in fights for towns and 
villages of whose existence the 
world without was cheerfully 
ignorant, and of which History 
had nothing to tell. But now 
at last it was to be Baghdad 
—the “City of the Caliphs”— 
and of that, they knew, the 
people at home had heard. 

By now the goal was only 
some thirty miles distant, to- 
morrew it would be nearer, 
and by the next day they 
would be there perhaps: a 
great town with gardens and 
trees and plenty of shade in- 
stead of this eternal desert ; 
houses and at least semi- 
civilisation; things to be 
bought in the busy bazaars, 
new things to see and hear. 
Last, but not least, there would 
probably be rest and a com- 
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fortable Christmas,—for, of 
course, this would be “the end 
of the show,”—and perhaps 
Leave; what a picture! 

As is usual in War, there 
was an “if’—the “if” was 
a Turkish army, with which 
there would be a battle to- 
morrow; but every one knew 
how such engagements had 
been met all through the pre- 
vious year; and so, the ‘‘if” 
put on one side as unworthy 
of further consideration for 
the present, the Column wound 
stolidly on its way beside the 
river. 

Presently the head swung 
away from the bank, the 
Column closed up all down its 
length, and then proceeded 
to break itself up into small 
chunks and squares and scatter 
itself over the desert on the 
right of the road, where the 
component atoms of men and 
horses and mules, each after 
his own manner, lay down 
and took a rest. 

It was now late afternoon, 
and the sun was sloping down 
a less vivid sky, while the 
brown river and the brown 
desert began to vary their 
monotonous colour: the river 
held here and there splashes 
of gold and blue, under the 
cliff-like banks the shadows 
turned to purple, and in the 
far distance the edges of the 
desert lost themselves in a 
vague mist of opalescent colour. 

The day was already cooling 
down, and puffs of wind moved 
the sultry air, bearing on their 
breath showers of fine dust 
and grit and straw —sweep- 
ings of the desert—which they 
distributed maliciously on the 
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recumbent figures beside the 
road. 

One of these got up suddenly 
from a low ditch where he had 
been trying to enjoy a siesta, 
and having extracted the straw 
from his mouth and the dust 
from his eyes, he stood up and 
had a look round. 

“Hullo,” he said suddenly, 
“that’s not a cloud over there, 
is it?” 

He pointed away to the west, 
where against the palely gilded 
sky a faint violet shadow hung 
over the desert. 

He was soon joined by 
another searcher after truth, 
who expressed the opinion 
that it certainly couldn’t be 
a cloud, and was probably only 
mirage, and the matter would 
have been left at that but for 
the man with the glasses. 

“No,” he said, “it’s not a 
cloud and it’s not a mirage; 
it’s the jolly old Arch, of 
course!” 

“ What—Sestiphon ?” 

“As a matter of fact, Ctesi- 
phon would be nearer the mark, 
I believe; but it doesn’t make 
any difference—that’s it, right 
enough,” 

“ Well, it’ll have to go before 
we start business to-morrow, 
that’s obvious: why, the Turk 
must be able to see the best 
part of twenty miles all round 
from the top of that Arch— 
probably enjoying a view of 
us now.” 

The order to fall in inter- 
rupted the conversation and 
broke up the party, whose 
various members dispersed to 
shepherd their various flocks, 
and soon the mass of men and 
beasts, guns and carts, had 
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reassembled again, and the 
Column was onee more on its 
way towards the golden sun- 
set and the City of the Caliphs, 

For some hours the march 
continued uneventfully, the 
sound of men’s voices gradu- 
ally subsiding till nothing 
could be heard above the 
measured creak and rustle and 
click that is the accompani- 
ment of all marching columns: 
sometimes from the rear came 
the rattle of a gun or waggon. 

Overhead the sky was a dull 
lightless blue in which the first 
stars shone, and in the West 
hung a red sun just above the 
horizon; it turned the desert 
to the colour of faded rose- 
leaves and changed the ranks 
of marching men into living 
golden statues. 

Then the sun dropped down 
below the level rim of the 
earth, and darkness hurried 
upon the scene. 

Soon the road turned to- 
wards the river again, and a 
halt was called to water and 
feed man and beast; it was 
the last chance before “ busi- 
ness” started—and once the 
business was in hand who 
eould foretell the fortunes of 
the day? So the wise argued, 
and, having seen to the ani- 
mals, filled themselves with 
food and drink, not forgetting 
to lay in a store against the 
morrow. 

It was well on into the 
night, with a bright moon 
shining, when the force moved 
again: rather uncertainly at 
first, halting suddenly and 
starting again with a jerk as 
if it were feeling its way 
into the unknown, For the 
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majority indeed it was the 
unknown, for the original 
orders had been changed and 
the move was unexpected : 
nothing was known but that 
it was in the direction of the 
enemy—a night march with 
the usual precautions, absolute 
silence, no smoking, and no 
lights to be shown. Silently 
as an army of ghosts they 
marched on through the night, 
canopied by the white cloud 
of moonlit dust that hung low 
overhead. 

Soon after midnight the 
Column halted again, and the 
order was passed down for 
men to lie down where they 
were; later came the order 
that horses and mules were 
to be picketed and that equip- 
ment might be removed—so 
there was evidently to be no 
further move to-night. Then 
came last orders for the mor- 
row. Amid the rustling of 
maps and note-books the plan 
of attack was finally explained, 
and the objectives assigned to 
each body of troops—‘ The 
Column will march at 6 AM. 
... The brigade will attack 
the redoubt marked X on the 
map. ... Lhe brigade on our 
left will be in position 3000 
yards from the Arch by 8 A.M. 
... square A3, ES... yes, 
... you know about the right 
... and so on till finally all 
had been explained. “That's 
all, I think, gentlemen—good- 
night.” 

Around lay the vast desola- 
tion of the desert, empty and 
silent as the floor of some im- 
mense and lonely tomb, lit by 
the pallid glare of the moon: 
only the stars were familiar— 
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all else in Nature seemed 
strange and ghostly and un- 
real. 

It was bitterly cold, and 
gusts of wind blew from the 
north-west, so that the men 
huddled together to keep warm, 
for sleep was the main concern 
now: out there in the dark- 
ness where the wind came from 
stood the great Areh and the 
enemy's lines—and beyond lay 
the City of Promise. 

But all these must wait for 
the dawn: so the Column slept. 


Few knew, and still fewer 
remembered, what historic 
ground was to be disputed on 
the morrow. Few thought of 
the vanished armies of vanished 
ages: of Persian and Parthian, 
Greek and Roman, who had 
fought and died on these few 
square miles of desert; of 
Alexander’s troops marching 
up to Arbela; of Roman 
legions battling against the 
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across the river to the rout 
of all Persia. 

And of the Arch? All that 
remained of the great city 
palace of Ctesiphon where 
lived and reigned the Sasanid 
kings of Persia: the throne of 
the Khosrau, the King of Kings 
—the byword of regal magni- 
ficence through all the East, 
where the palace walls were 
plated with gold and silver 
and studded with jewels. 

“It was a superb palace, 
nix ty cubits in length and 
seventy cubits wide, built of 
marble and red cernelian. In 
the centre was a fountain filled 
with rese-water and purest 
musk: and there was an 
emerald column, and on its 
summit a hawk of burnished 
gold: its eyes were topazes 
and its beak of jasper... 
the whole palace was full of 
perfumes, and the ceilings 
glittered with gold and silver. 
It was the wonder of the 


circling clouds of horsemen; period, the miraele of the 
of Omar’s Arabs storming age,”?} 
Il, (Now 22, 


A white mist was hanging 
over the desert when in the 
cold hour before the dawn the 
sleeping men were roused, and 
by the time that the first shade 
of rose had touched the east 
the Column had shaken itself 
straight again, and all was 
ready. Presently it moved off: 
the cavalry out on the right 
looked like a line of moving 
trees, their lances blackly 
silhouetted against a sky that 


was rapidly changing from 
pink to red, then to apricot 
colour, which merged into 
bright gold. 

Before the Column had gone 
far on its way it began to split 
up, and the various brigades 
took their own lines towards 
their particular objectives, 
though there was still some 
distance to go before any sign 
of the enemy was to be ex- 
pected. 





1 El-Asma’ee’s Romance of Antar. 
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It was about 7 A.M. when 
suddenly the heavy guns in 
rear opened fire, and their re- 
verberating roar crashed over 
the desert, seeming to tear holes 
in an almost tangible fabric of 
silence. As if waiting for the 
signal, the sun rushed up over 
the edge of the horizon behind, 
and the mist began to float 
away and be lost in blue sky. 

As the light improved eb- 
jects in the landscape could be 
made out. On the left a bri- 
gade was marching straight 
towards the Areh — now no 
longer a vague shadow but a 
huge ruin dominating the de- 
sert, reared up like the bleached 
bones of some prehistoric ani- 
mal; two more brigades had 
swung away right-handed, and 
beyond them the cavalry had 
disappeared behind a slight 
rise in the ground. 

At intervals the guns thun- 
dered and crashed, and far 
away to the right of the Arch 
dark spurts of earth and smoke 
rose into the air; but, so far, 
that was all. 

The brigade, in artillery for- 
mation, still headed towards 
its objective unopposed, and 
still the enemy gave no sign of 
his presence: to judge by ap- 
pearances there was nothing in 
the way—but that seemed too 
good to be true, 

Accordingly the brigade 
halted and proceeded to make 
sure, and at the same time to 
put a deep nullah nearby into 
& state of defence; ranges were 
taken, and the Arch was pro- 
nounced 2100 yards distant, 
and this showed that they were 
out of their reckoning some- 
where, for accerding to the 
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map the Turkish first line was 
2000 yards in front of the 
ruins. 

At any rate for the present 
the “ master-minds” were evi- 
dently waiting for something, 
and in the meanwhile it was 8 
o’clock, the hour for breakfast ; 
so amid a peaceful scene bully- 
beef sandwiches and water- 
bottles passed the time. 

However, there was not a 
very long delay befere the order 
came to fallin and the brigade 
moved off again, this time split 
up into still smaller columns, 
dotted over the desert at vary- 
ing distances from each other. 

Directly in front Ctesiphon 
reared its great vault towards 
the blue sky, and to the left of 
the ruin ran a long bank of 
earth—probably the remains 
of some ancient high - level 
canal, On one end of this 
bank was something whieh 
shone brightly in the rays of 
the morning sun: it was the tin 
roof of a blockhouse and the 
first visible sign of the enemy. 

But further signs were soon 
fortheoming. For the last half 
mile the brigade had left the 
brown desert behind, and now 
the soil underfoot was black- 
ened and scorched and strewn 
with the ashes of the burnt 
camel-thern bushes; it was 
seon after they had started to 
cross this burnt area that “ the 
business ” began. 

Away on the left the sudden 
sharp chatter of a machine- 
gun, twice repeated, broke 
the tense silence, and bullets 
whined and whizzed through 
the air: they were closely fol- 
lowed by shells. Just ahead 
there was some broken ground 
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—a series of intersecting irri- 
gation channels and small 
mounds; and among these, as 
if by magic, the moving ocol- 
umns disappeared, the brown 
figures becoming suddenly and 
mysteriously absorbed into the 
landscape. 

A few minutes later a rattle 
of musketry broke out: it was 
9.45 in the morning, and 1200 
yards from Ctesiphon Arch the 
battle had begun. 


Three hours later the re- 
mains of this brigade were 
lying in a shallow ditch half 
filled with water; they were 
now no longer opposite the 
Arch, but a mile away to 
its right, whither they had 
moved across the Turkish 
front—a costly but a neces- 
sary manceuvre. 

There were bunches of men, 
British and Indian, mixed to- 
gether, irrespective of regi- 
ments. Some of these were 
firing over the bank of the 
ditch at an invisible enemy 
entrenched 150 yards away; 
many lay huddled up —the 
battle for them was over; 
others held the heads of 
wounded men above the rap- 
idly rising tide of muddy 
water, now coloured with 
shifting streaks and flecks of 
red 


Twenty yards in rear of the 
ditch shells from a heavy 
howitzer were dropping at 
regular intervals, shaking the 
ground and sending up black 
columns of earth and smoke. 
So it went on. 

But by degrees the erack of 
the rifles became less frequent : 
ammunition was running short, 
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and no man had more than a 
few rounds left, although the 
dead and wounded, as their 
numbers increased, contributed 
to those who could still use 
their rifles. 

A Sikh slammed back the 
bolt of his rifle and pressed 
a fresh charger into the 
magazine; he smiled as he 
poked his rifle over the bank 
and with infinite caution raised 
his head; but before he could 
fire there was a thud, and he 
slipped slowly down the bank, 
turned over with a grotesque 
sprawl, and disappeared in the 
muddy water. <A British sol- 
dier crawled to the spot and 
tried to lift him; another 
turned and looked. ‘“’E’s all 
right, poor blighter! Copped 
it in the ’ead, so you may as 
well let ‘im stop; but give 
us ’is rounds.” And the two 
divided the dead Sikh’s re- 
maining cartridges. 


But at last the attack got 
home on the enemy’s left, and 
they were driven from the 
works which confronted the 
ditch, and the tide of battle 
swept quickly forward to the 
second line. 

Bloody and caked with mud, 
the limp forms were lifted 
from the ditch, and dead and 
wounded were laid out on the 
ground in rear: the latter, 
soaked to the skin, were shiv- 
ering and shaking like men 
with ague. For the time being 
the Field Ambulance was lost 
in the fog of war, and doctors, 
stretcher-bearers, and stretchers 
were busy in other parts of the 
field: in the meantime, coats 
and blankets were requisitioned 
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from the unwounded Turkish 


prisoners, and under these 
our wounded lay—waiting for 
something, or somebody, to 
turn up, Afternoon wore to 
evening, and evening turned 
to night, before at last the 
stretcher-bearers arrived: and 
then began a painful journey 
through the dark—many miles 
it seemed—till the stretchers 
were laid down beside a small, 
lighted tent, where shirt-sleeved 
doctors were hard at work. 

The tent was pitched beside 
a Turkish redoubt, and into its 
deep trenches the serious eases, 
after their wounds had been 
dressed, were carefully lowered 
on their stretchers, and put 
out of harm’s way until their 
transport could be arranged: 
in the meanwhile, all that 
could be done was blankets 
and hot drinks. 


The pink and gold of dawn 
had faded, and the second day 
was some hours old: from their 
stretchers on the floor of the 
trench the blanketed forms 
watched the narrow strip of 
sky grow to a deeper and 
deeper blue. They watched 
till they grew tired, and slipped 
back into the blessed land of 
unconsciousness — until their 
next period of staring wakeful- 
ness dawned again. 

Along the narrow trench, 
moving carefully between the 
stretchers, passed the Padre 
and a doctor, doing what they 
could for the five derelicts— 
giving a drink here and there, 
or replacing helmets that had 
slipped aside and were giving 
no shelter from the glare. 

“We must get this lot back 
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to-night,” said the M.O.; 
“the carts ought to be back 
by 4, ” 


All the morning the sounds 
of battle had been few and 
distant, and now the afternoon 
sun was sloping down the sky 
again: the trench was bathed 
in misty, purple shadow. 

Gradually as the afternoon 
advanced, bursts of rifle fire 
were audible at first far away, 
but gradually drawing nearer ; 
figures appeared on the para- 
pet of the trench, looking 
rather anxiously in the direc- 
tion whence the sounds came. 
But as they watched, from the 
opposite direction was heard 
the rattle and jingle of ap- 
proaching transport carts and 
the shouts of the “drabies” : 
at which the men on the 
parapet looked relieved and 
hurried off to make arrange- 
ments for loading the wounded, 
erg: could now be ” — 


* Field Abedin to gut 
back at once, sir, and all men 
that can walk,” said a voice; 
and then, “What’ll you do 
with these non-starters in the 
trench, sir?” 

“Can’t help it—they’ll have 
to be left: you must stay with 
them 

“T’ll keep you company,” 
said the Padre. 

Out in front things were 
certainly happening. The 
sound of rifle fire grew nearer, 
bullets hummed and whined 
over the trench, and in rear 
a battery opened fire with a 
deafening crash and rattle: 
soon, toe, answering shells 
screamed overhead, and white 
puffs of shrapnei dotted the 
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strip of sky—all that was 
visible from the stretchers. 
New came the roar of rapid 
fire and the clattering of the 
machine-guns, a shell burst 
near by, and some bullets 
rapped against the trench wall: 
a faint voice roused itself, “I 
say, what’s happening? Are 
the blighters counter-attack- 
in "4 fie 

“Yes, that’s about it,” an- 
swered the doctor; “but it’s 
perfectly all right—safe as a 
house in here” —and out_of the 
corner ef his eye he watched 
the Padre carefully tying his 
handkerchief to the end of his 
cane, for the enemy were very 
near. 

The Padre finished his job— 
the flag was to be a last re- 
source in case of emergency— 
climbed out of the trench on 
to the parapet, at that moment 
a@ most “unhealthy” positien, 
and from his post of vantage 
proceeded to give news of the 
attack to those who lay below. 

He stayed there a long time, 
and reported frequently, cheer- 
ful and reassuring all the time, 
till at last the enemy’s attack 
was held up. ‘They’re 300 
yards away: but it’s all right 
—we're giving them hell!” 

“Hell” continued while the 
evening closed in and night 
came on: “the mad minute” 
roared and rattled, died dewn 
and rose again to a fury of 
sound: the star-shells lit up 
the black sky, and the vivid 
bursts ef shrapnel stabbed the 
darkness. But the counter- 
attack had failed; gradually 
the opposing rifle fire withered 
and died down, and before 
dawn the Turks withdrew ;— 
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many were left behind who 
would not tell the tale. 


It was the third day, and 
once more the sun rose in a 
glory of gold over the scene 
of battle, strangely silent now 
after the turmoil of the previ- 
ous night. Beside the trench 
stood a long line of transport 
carts—iron frames on wheels 
drawn by two mules or ponies, 
and to these the five stretchers 
were carried. 

When all was ready the 
column passed on until it 
reached another cache of 
stretcher cases, and so on till 
nearly all the carts were filled, 
each with one streteher and 
one or twe sitting cases. It 
took a long time, and the 
delay was maddening, for the 
light was growing stronger 
every minute, and there were 
still a few bullets humming 
through the air—but at last all 
was complete, and the journey 
began. 

The surfaces of deserts vary ; 
the surface of this particular 
desert, or of this part of it, 
may best be likened to that of 
ploughed fields baked hard to 
the consistency of eoncrete, 
and intersected every 200 to 
300 yards by channels and 
nullahs. The springless iron 
carts bumped and jarred over 
the rough surface, and jolted 
into and out of the ditches; 
now and then the penies broke 
into a bucketing trot. On 
their backs en the bottom of 
the carts lay the worst cases, 
while all who could possibly 
manage it were sitting huddled 
against the stretchers, clinging 
as best they could to the iron 
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sides. The carts rattled and 
bumped and jarred; for the 
first few hundred yards (and 
that seemed eternity) the men 
stuck it, but before a mile was 
covered there arose from that 
slow procession sounds that 
are best forgotten. 

There were endless delays 
and frequent stoppages—some- 
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times it was te pick up wounded 
men crawling over the desert 
who had somehow missed the 
stretcher-bearers ; sometimes a 
man would give out and drop 
limply from the cart, unable to 
hold on any longer; at last, 
when twelve miles had been 
covered, the river and the 
Hospital Ship were reached. 


III, 


Hospital Ship? Well, not 
exactly: there were no visible 
alterations in the river - boat 
since it had brought up stores 
and “details” four days pre- 
viously, but now its decks 
were crowded with prostrate 
forms, and there were three 
British dootors and a native 
assistant surgeon on board, 
together with their attendant 
satellites: thus the grimy little 
paddle-steamer was metamor- 
phosed into a Hospital Ship! 

The decks were hard, and 
there were not enough mat- 
tresses to go round; but any 
change was ene for the better 
after that journey in the 
bumping carts, and the optim- 
istic prophesied Basra in eight 
days at most,—that was some- 
thing to look forward to. 

That night the boat meved 
out inte mid-stream, and two 
barge-leads of wounded were 
made fast either side, and 
before the sun was up they 
were steaming down river. 

The day passed uneventfully, 
and bend after bend of the 
river slipped behind till in the 
evening Azyziah was reached ; 
but here the first misfortune 
occurred, for some blades of 


the starbeard paddle - wheel 
were smashed, and a halt had 
to be called for repairs instead 
of steaming straight on to Kut. 
That night the first rain of the 
year fell in a succession of 
heavy storms; soon the water 
was pouring through the thin 
awnings and on to the wounded 
below, till those who were 
bedded in the scuppers were 
lying in a cold bath, and all 
were thoroughly drenehed ; and 
unfortunately there were no 
spare blankets. 

Late next afternoon — the 
afternoon of Nevember 26— 
Kut was reached, and during 
the night the wounded were 
transferred to another ship, 
on which there were plenty 
of stretchers, so that the worst 
cases need no longer lie on the 
deck ; also there was a store of 
dry blankets—very comforting. 

Kut was left on the morning 
of the 27th, but the journey 
soon came to an end; late in 
the afternoon two Arabs in a 
eanoe intercepted the beat with 
a warning that a hostile tribe 
were lying up round the next 
bend, and meant business. 

They were there right 
enough—400 or 500 cut-throats 
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ready to hold up anything that 
should pass, and a ship full of 
helpless men was just the game 
for them: after a year’s ac- 
quaintance the Arab was well 
known. 

So in the falling dusk the 
ship was stopped and turned 
back up river to Kut, which 
was reached in the middle of 
the night; it was a dispirit- 
ing journey to many who 
wished never to set eyes on 
the place again. 

The following day was spent 
by the authorities ashore mak- 
ing arrangements to solve the 
problem of the severed line of 
communications, and by those 
on the ship in staring at a fly- 
covered awning and wondering 
‘when “all this” was coming to 
an end—if ever. 

By the next day, the 29th, a 
convoy of about eight ships 
had been collected, all with 
barges attached and full of 
wounded; a small escort was 
placed on each ship, and led by 
a river-moniter the fleet de- 
parted down-stream, sure that 
the last of Kut had been seen 
and that the obstructive Arabs 
were geing to get ginger. 

But their luck was dead out. 
Just before reaching the bend 
where trouble was expected a 
terrific gale sprang up and 
blew the monitor ashore close up 
to the bank; the ships follow- 
ing heve to, and in no time the 
whole convoy was in the same 
plight as the monitor, jostling 
the bank. 

During that morning all 
valises, kit-bags, rolls of spare 
blankets—any thing that would 
serve as cover—had been piled 
up on the’port side as a precau- 
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tien in the unlikely event of 
anything going wreng, and be- 
hind these the stretchers were 
laid; as matters turned out it 
was a lucky move. 

There was not long to wait 
before the Arabs realised what 
had happened and started op- 
erations; there was a thud 
against the funnel of the lead- 
ing ship, and a heavy mushroom 
of lead dropped on the deck— 
@ martini bullet rang up the 
curtain. 

Behind their flimsy parapet 
the stretcher cases lay wender- 
ing what would happen next, 
and trying not to think of what 
they knew would happen if the 
Arabs reached the bank against 
which the ship was held by the 
tearing wind; ahead of them 
the menitor had now started 
in with her machine-gun and a 
6-pounder, but she was too elose 
to the bank to use her 4-ineh 


un. 
. The Arabs’ fire increased, 
and the bullets thudded 
against the ship, and whined 
overhead: a man of the escort 
fell shot through the head, and 
another knelt behind the bar- 
ricade nursing a broken arm, 
—how much worse the sights 
and sounds seemed now than 
they had a week ago! 

By this time a party of the 
escort had been sent ashore, 
and formed a firing line some 
200 yards from the bank to 
keep the enemy at a distance ; 
but such a show as this had 
been quite unexpected, and 
numbers were limited, and 
ammunition short. 

Midday grew to afternoon, 
and the wind still raged and 
pinned the ships to the bank— 
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one er two wounded limped 
back from the firing line, one 
bearing a message for more 
ammunition to be sent up; 
but there was none to be 
found: it was certainly an un- 
comfortable position. 

But just as suddenly as it 
had sprung up the gale ceased, 
and the monitor, backing into 
mid-stream, brought her 4-inch 
gun to bear, and 4-inch shrap- 
nel was not to the Arabs’ taste : 
their fire gradually died down, 
a few last bullets spat viciously 
overhead, then all was still. 

On the first ship one man 
had been killed and seven 
wounded, and on the next twe 
ships there had also been casu- 
alties, and the escort ashore 
had had several wounded ; but 
it was the lying still and help- 
less behind their scanty cover 
while an unseen enemy shot at 
them for four hours that had 
counted,—the wondering what 
would happen next—the strain 
on already hard-tried nerves. 

The question on every one’s 
lips was “Can we get through 
now?” but evening had fallen, 
the channel was uncertain, the 
Arabs might assemble again, 
and so the decision was ‘“‘ No— 
return to Kut.” Slowly and 
with difficulty the big convoy 
was turned and steamed back 
through the night to Kut, 
which was reached on the 
morning of the 30th, and once 
more the ships lay off this 
place of ill-omen from which 
there seemed to be no escape. 

On December 2 another start 
was made, a small force of 
infantry and mountain guns 
having been marched down- 
stream in advance to clear the 
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way: the Arabs were dispersed 
and the convoy got through 
at last to continue its jour- 
ney, each ship now steaming 
independently. In place of 
their previous impatience, the 
wounded now showed a fatal- 
istic indifference; they even 
forgot to curse at the lazy 
and bloated flies that swarmed 
everywhere, and hardly a re- 
mark was made when time 
after time came the grinding 
bump and jolt that told them 
the ship was aground again; 
only they wondered if ever an 
end would come. During the 
whole of one night and for the 
best part of two days the ship 
lay hard aground, and was 
only got off by the stream 
luckily moving the obstructing 
sandbank: food was running 
short too; they were out of 
bread altogether, and had to 
fall back upon biscuits, and on 
one occasion even filtered water 
was not to be had—neat Tigris 
is not a very healthy drink at 
the best of times. 

On the dirty, crowded decks 
the doctors worked day and 
night, never seeming to eat or 
sleep—they literally slaved and 
did their work under the most 
difficult conditions. Short of 
stores and appliances, so short- 
handed (there were two British 
doctors and one native assist- 
ant surgeon for the ship and 
the two barges) that even 
the worst cases could only 
be dressed every other day— 
still, they worked untiringly 
and smiled undefeatedly and 
“carried on.” 

Stores were replenished at 
Amarah on December 4, and 
some of the cases needing im- 
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mediate operation were disem- 
barked, and then the journey 
was continued with the pros- 
pect of a speedy arrival at 
Basra, as the river in these 
lower reaches was deeper. 

The danger of hidden sand- 
banks was past, but Fate had 
yet one more trick to play, and 
just above Kurnah the engines 
broke down: this necessitated 
a long stop for repairs, and 
when these were effected the 
ship could only preceed at 
half-speed for the next seventy 
miles. 

But even the longest journey 
has an end, and at last, at 
4 p.m. on December 7—sixteen 
days after they had been 
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wounded—the weary veyagers 
reached Basra at 10.30 that 
night, unwashed and stiff and 
cold and “fed up”; they were 
carried aboard the hespital 
ship Varela into the comforts 
of civilisation. From the hard 
decks of ship and barge they 
were transferred to swing-cots ; 
from dirty, dusty blankets they 
changed to white sheets and 
soft pillews; and last, but net 
least, gentle-handed nurses 
washed their travel - stained 
faces: and thus ended a jeur- 
ney through Mesopotamia— 
and a veyage to India began. 
Hospital Ship? Well, not 
exactly—fer some said it was 
heaven ! 


Et HAMRAN. 
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BAGPIPE BALLADS. 
VI. “‘THE BELLS O’ BANFF.” 


As I gaed down the water-side 
I heard a maiden sing, 

All in the lee-lene Sabbath morn, 
And the green glen answering, 
“No lenger hosts encountering hosts 

Shall clouds of slain deplere, 
They hang the trumpet in the hall, 
And study war no more.” 


Dead men of ancient tumults lay 
In dust below her feet; 
Their spirits breathed te her but scents 
Of mint and the meadow-sweet ; 
Singing her psalm, her bosom calm 
As the dappled sky above, 
She thought the world was dedicate 
For evermore to leve! 


O God! my heart was like to break, 
Hearing her guileless strain, 
For pipes screamed through the Highland hills, 
And swords were forth again; 
And little did the lassie ken 
Banff's battle bells were ringing; 
Her lad was in the gear of war 
While she was happy singing! 


VII. ““BANNOCKS 0’ BARLEY.” 


Just gie us a griddle, a guid Cu’ross griddle, 
A nievefu’ o’ salt and the side o’ a burn— 
We'll feed like our fathers that never kent famine ; 
Wi’ meal and a griddle nae Scottie ‘ll mourn ! 
It’s no’ the day’s provand that makes ye the sodger, 
It’s milk o’ yeur mother that fills ye wi’ steel, 
And sae we'll be couthy and sae we'll be canty, 
As lang’s we hae bannocks o’ barley meal. 


The Englishman’s kyte is a great tribulation ; 
He must hae kitchen, and puddin’s and wine; 

A pokefu’ o’ meal frae the Lothians for Donald, 
A faggot 0’ wood, and a well, and he'll dine! 
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Gie us the meal and we’ll soon find the collops, 
But if they’re no’ in it ye’ll no’ hear us squeal ; 

Our forefolk before us were dour anes to meddle, 
Wi’ naething but bannocks o’ barley meal. 


For dance or for battle it’s best to be meagre, 
Keep down the waist ©’ ye, lank be your frame; 
Endurance and elegance, youth, dash and daring, 
Depend on the belt ye can put round your wame. 
Praise God we were born where our food was to fight for, 
The land o’ the barley’s the land o’ the leal ; 
It gave us but love and a song and a story, 
And bred us on bannocks o’ barley meal ! 


Take to the hills on the wings o’ the mornin’ ; 
Bed in the heather and breathe o’ the gale; 
Be stark as the Coolins and lean as the larch-tree, 
And ’gainst ye nae powers in Hell will prevail. 
It’s only yestreen we were poor as a piper, 
We've lived near the bone and we've flourished on’t weel ; 
At the warst o’t its just back to auld brose and brochan, 
Our lassies ’ll bake us the barley meal! 
Bannocks o’ barley! bannocks o’ barley ! 
Bannocks o’ barley meal! 


VIII. MONALTREE, 
The mornings came like sweethearts there and whistled me 


from bed, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
Never a care had I! but up and followed where they led. 
Brave little streams were flowing there, 
Tansy and thyme were growing there, 
Scenting the bland winds blowing there, 
That once could blow the breath of life in me if I were dead, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


Gay was the world; was in it then nothing at all to rue! 
Menaltree! Monaltree! 
A bird was in the breast o’ me, my step was light’s the dew. 
I mind the sea-gulls crying then; 
Myself, I could be flying then! 
There was no dule nor dying then— 
Going to bed and sleep again the only ache I knew, 
Menaltree! Monaltree! 


By night new I’ll be thinking, and my loss must vex me still, 
§ Monaltree! Moenaltree! ; 
The gallant days all done with, glery gone from wave and hill! 
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No more for me the breeze is there, 
Nor He among the trees is there, 
But grey grief of the seas is there; 
No more the sweetheart morns will come and whistle me 
where I will, 
Monaltree! Monaltree ! 


Ix. ‘‘BARRA’S WILD GEESE,”’ 


It was not any songster of the forest 
That brought to me, yon night, unholy fears, 
Thrush of the thicket nor the questioning owlet, 
Though these knew all my deeds in those wild years; 
It was the strange lag-goose that comes to Barra 
That found me desolate and dry of tears. 


I was alone within my winter dwelling, 
My children gone, my peat-fire dead and grey; 

Old and unable—I that once was tempest! 
Shivering to hear the rattle of the spray, 

When high above my chimney came the wild geese, 
And brought my ghosts about me where I lay. 


Ah! well I knew they came from gran’ries opened, 
Where old mad joys and folly’s crops are stored— 

Grain o’ the wild-oat, ready for the grindstone, 
To make the bitter bread of age abhorred. 

My grief! they found me unprepared for pardon, 
With all my youth of tumult undeplored! 


I had forgot those ancient joys and sinnings, 
And now was far too old for penitence. 

From out the North, beyond the seven mountains, 
Those grey birds of the winter had brought hence 

My memories, but no remorse, through darkness, 
Over sad cairns and pine-woods still and dense 


x. ““ROVING LADS.” 


Uncovenanted godless race, 

Astray and under spells, 

We left for you the promised grace, 
And sought nane for oursel’s. 





Our souls might be in jeopardy 

As lang’s our blood ran hot, 

But surelyjwe’re assoiled {and free, 
Now that we’ve paid our shot! 
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Mickle we missed, be it confessed, 

That brings auld age content ; 

Blaw the wind East, or blaw it West, 
"Twas there wi’ a sang we went. 


Moon in the glen, youth in the blood, 

Sent us stravaigin’ far ; 

Ower late! ower late in the whisperin’ wood, 
So we saw nae mornin’ star. 


Deep deep we drank in tavern lands, 

For the sake o’ companie, 

And some o’ us wrecked on Young Man Sands 
Ere ever we got to sea. 


We had nae heed for the parish bell, 

But still—when the bugle cried, 

We went for you to Neuve Chapelle, 

We went for you to the yetts o’ Hell, 
And there for you we died! 


XI, “COME TO US AND WE WILL GIVE YE FLESH!” 
(Prbroch.) 


There’s flesh in the glen for ye, raven and eagle, 
Fire’s in the thatch and there’s death in the corn; 
We fed on hot fury, for you the cold leavings, 
Why starve in Lochaber when plenty’s in Lorn? 
Come from your mountains and sup in Glenorchy, 
Where’s left but the sound of the wind and the burn; 
There’s nething to seare ye, dark birds of Lochaber, 
The Campbells are gone, and they’ll never return! 


God’s name! they provoked us—the crook-mouthed, the cunning ! 
Sitting so pious and snug in their holds, 

Their eyes shut in prayer till the fat-rings rolled o’er them, 
A blame and a boast in each bleat from their folds. 

"Twas not that they spoiled us by sword or by sheepskin, 
Not that they harried or lifted our kine— 

They passed us at market like dirt from the Lowlands, 
Oh children of Diarmaid! Oh litter of swine! 


The foumart and fox they will suffer no taming, 
The twist in the pine-tree can never be healed ; 
For vermin the gun, then, for crook-wood the hatchet, 
Search ye, my gallant birds, where they’re concealed. 
Look in the corn where they’re lying like divots, 
We were of old when the sea-wave was fresh ; 
Cruachan will crumble, but never Clanranald, 


Birds of Lochaber, oh, Come and get flesh !! 
Net MUNRO. 
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THE EXPLODED QUACK. 


THE late Mr Herbert Speneer, 
as elderly men will remember, 
was the author of a system 
of speculation entitled the 
“Synthetic Philosophy.” He 
had selected the epithet in 
preference to others, such as 
“Cosmic” (and, for aught we 
know, Cosmetic); nor was his 
judgment at fault, for ‘“‘Syn- 
thetic” has the true flavour 
of the patent pill and the 


chemist’s shop. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy occupies 
many volumes. To _ these 


were added after his death 
two more of “laborious dul- 
ness” in the shape of an 
Autobiography. A gentleman 
who had “devilled” for him, 
and is one of his testamentary 
trustees, has also enriched the 
world with an official Life. 
Besides these, many essays, 
pamphlets, leetures, and ar- 
ticles dealing with his life 
and work have made their 
appearance. And now there 
enters upon the scene Mr 
Hugh Elliot with a mono- 
graph’ forming one of a series 
by various hands, sufficiently 
comprehensive in its seope 
to embrace that eminent oc- 
cidental philanthropist, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and that éminent 
oriental philanthropist, Abdul 
Hamid. We would urgently 
entreat the editor, Mr Basil 
Williams, to waive chrono- 
logical punetilio, and to lose 
no time in admitting the 


Kaiser, the philanthropist of 
* Mittel - Europa,” to this 
chosen band. His Imperial 
Majesty would form an invalu- 
able connecting link between 
East and West, and would fitly 
round off an unique group. 

The admirers of Mr Spencer 
who remain unto this present 
—for worshippers there now 
are none—are extremely chary 
of eulogy in regard to their 
hero’s life. It would be hope- 
less indeed to make believe 
that it was heroic. No one 
with any knowledge of the 
world expects a philosopher 
to be perfect, still less to be 
philosophical. He is entitled 
to a generous allowance of 
foibles without forfeiting his 
character. But when a phil- 
osopher is fault-finding and 
censorious, uncharitable and 
interfering, singularly unprac- | 
tical but with a profound 
belief in his turn for every- 
day affairs, mankind are jus- 
tified in scrutinising his claims 
to authority with some strict- 
ness, The philosopher has a 
right, fortified by immemorial 
prescription, to writhe under 
the hands of his dentist. He 
has no right thus to discourse 
upon his teeth and other or- 
gans, as Mr Spencer does— 


“One of the traits of a constitution 
which, though not vigorous, was 
organically good, appears to have 
been a well-finished development of 
the structures which arise out of the 





1 ‘Herbert Spencer.’ ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century.” By Hugh Elliot. 


London; Constable & Co., Ltd. 1917. 
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dermal system. I was thirty -two 
before I had any sign of decay of 
teeth. I never had a tooth taken 
out or stopped. Of the eyes, which 
are also dermal structures, the like 
may be said. [We believe that cases 
in which the eyes are extracted or 
stopped are comparatively rare. ] They 
have all through life remained strong. 
Down even to my present age (eighty- 
two) I read without spectacles; some- 
times putting on a pair, but finding 
the inconvenience such that, on the 
whole, I prefer to do without them. 

. . The like holds with my ears. 
[He saw to the stopping of those 
organs himself.] Those around me 
say that my hearing is perfect. Is 
there any significance in this perfec- 
tion and long endurance of teeth, 
eyes, and ears, all of them developed 
from the dermal layer? The impli- 
cation seems to be that in the process 
of development there was no failure 
of nutrition at the periphery.” ! 


It is hard to determine 
whether the mincing self-com- 
placency or the grotesque 
pedantry of the passage is the 
more conspicuous. In point of 
fact, as Mr Elliot does not 
omit to remark, “it would 
have been very much better 
for him if he had foregone his 
dental prejudices, and had his 
teeth properly attended to.” ? 
Health—first his own and then 
other people’s—was never long 
absent from his thoughts. No 
old wife ever expatiated upon 
her symptoms at greater 
length, or with a keener relish. 
When he grew tired of feeling 
his own pulse, he fell to pre- 
scribing for other people. Two 
children were once allowed to 
stay with him in the country 
for a fortnight, and this is how 
he writes to their mother upon 
the termination of the visit— 
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“The difference in their state is 
almost exclusively due to difference 
of regimen. I stopped the tepid bath 
in the morning and gave them hot. 
Chilling the skin, with their state of 
lungs, is very detrimental. They 
were, as you have seen, more thickly 
clothed both indoors and out, and 
they ought to have flannel next the 
skin all over. The bare or ill-clothed 
legs which the present fashion of 
children’s dresses involves is the 
cause of no end of illnesses, and 
undermines no end of constitutions. 
Further, their necks should be clothed. 
With their delicate mucous mem- 
branes and liability to colds the skin 
around the throat should be pro- 
tected.” * 


And he goes on to specify ad 
longum the particulars in 
which he varied his guests’ 
diet. Compared with this syn- 
thetic philosopher, Miss Emma 
Woodhouse’s father was the 
embodiment of robust common- 
sense. 

Mr Spencer, moreover, had 
an incurable and insufferable 
mania for teaching other people 
their business. From statesman 
to kitchenmaid, there was no 
sort or condition of person 
whom he was not prepared 
te instruct in the practice of 
his vocation, and to whom he 
was not eager to explain “all 
about it.” The mysteries of 
lighting fires, hanging pictures, 
and arranging flowers on 4 
dinner table, were among the 
important branches of industry 
his theories on which he was 
in the habit of stuffing down 
the throats of his acquaint- 
ance.‘ As chairman of & 
special House Committee at 
the Athenzum, he harangued 





1 Duncan’s ‘ Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer.’ 


2 Elliot, p. 51. 
* See Duncan, p. 510. 


London: 1908. P. 529. 
3 Duncan, p, 286. 
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his colleagues, in the dialect 
of his writings, on the subject 


ef toughness, and accused the 


club butcher to his face of 
supplying meat that contained 
an undue proportion of connec- 
tive tissue.’ It is not without 
reason that the attitude of 
the biographers is uniformly 
apologetic—never enthusiastic. 
He, himself, during his life- 
time, was constantly engaged 
in correcting ‘“ misrepresenta- 
tions” of his doctrine, Even 
so do they busy themselves in 
brushing away misconceptions 
as to his walk and conversation, 
and denying apocryphal anec- 
dotes. He was not, it seems, 
quite so sensitive, or uncom- 
panionable, or generally odious, 
as the world has been apt to 
suppose, Sometimes a gleam 
of courage lights up a bio- 
grapher’s eye. He nerves him- 
self for a good hard knock at 
obscurantism and orthodoxy. 
Mr Spencer, he asseverates, 
was no Puritan or ascetic. On 
the contrary, he inculcated the 
pursuit of pleasure in so far 
as not incompatible with the 
pursuit of health, We are 
afraid that Mr Spencer’s 
exhortations to enjoyment al- 
ways leave us cold; for they 
remind us of nothing so much 
as of Mr Pecksniff’s efforts to 
promote the brisk circulation 
of the currant wine at his 
own table, (“It is a poor 
heart that never rejoices,” 
quoth he), the while he secretly 
discusses within himself the 
best remedies for colic. Field 
sports and football were re- 
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prehensible, for they inflict 
pain on other creatures and 
“sear the sympathies.” So 
was chess, “because of the 
humiliation entailed upon the 
loser in a game of so purely 
an intellectual character.” * 
But billiards “was in con- 
formity with ethical prin- 
ciples” because he happened 
to like it. The truth is that, 
while by the age of thirty or 
thereabouts he had “lost any 
capacity he may have had for 
falling in love,”*® his passion- 
ate attachment to himself 
knew no bounds and never 
flagged. It is significant to 
observe the biographers clutch- 
ing at straws, as Mr Duncan 
appears to do in the follow- 
ing inimitable paragraph :— 


“Tn many respects Spencer was a 
model club-man. In his relations 
with his fellow-members he invari- 
ably showed delicacy and good feel- 
ing. It is not enough to say that 
he was strictly courteous, but he © 
realised that the true spirit of club 
etiquette is for a man to behave with 
the studied decorum of one who is 
living not in his own house, but 
rather in the house of a friend. In 
his manners and bearing he showed 
plenty of that tactful good nature in 
which he thought himself deficient. 
He never offended any one by loud 
speech, injudicious remarks, or in- 
cautious behaviour, and was ever 
most punctilious in adhering to the 
small unwritten laws upon which so 
much of the comfort ‘of club life 


depends.” ¢ : 


Every sentence yields a 
gem of the purest water, and 
throws a flood of light upon 
the manners and customs of 
the Atheneum. But what 
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an epitaph! He scrupulously 
abstained, it seems, from ex- 
pectorating in the fireplace; 
he comported himself with 
“studied decorum ”; he never, 
we are to suppose, stood on 
his head, or danced the High- 
land fling in the smoking- 
room; he was on his guard 
against “incautious behav- 
iour”; as who should say, 
against a ruthless accumula- 
tion of all the evening papers, 
and a refreshing slumber on 
the top of them! Probably 
the most flattering account of 
the sage is that which we owe 
to two of the three ladies who 
kept house for him between 
1889 and 1897.1 Yet it re- 
quires little perspicacity to see 
that these must have been try- 
ing years, and that Mr Spencer 
must have been far from easy 
to live with. To use his own 
vocabulary, the organism sig- 
nally failed to adapt itself to 
its environment. There is 
nothing in the little book to 
throw doubt upon Mr Elliot’s 
unvarnished statement that, 
while in society his behaviour 
was “much like that of ordin- 
ary middle-class people,” and 
“tended to be representative 
of the Bayswater boarding- 
houses” where he had lived so 
long, “his personality was 
every where intruded, and could 
suffer no limitations and live 
under no compulsion.”* In 
plain English, he was intoler- 
ably arrogant and selfish. “ His 
personality outside his works 
was meagre and petty.”* David 
Hume, teo, was fond enough of 
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his comforts, and was inordin- 


ately vain. But there was 
something eminently human, 
and therefore likeable, in his 
composition. The fatal flaw in 
Mr Herbert Spencer’s character 
was his essential inhumanity. 
It is plain that not one of his 
friends felt towards him as 
Adam Smith felt towards his 
great fellow-countryman and 


contemporary. 
Few men have commenced 
philosopher more _ scantily 


equipped for their undertaking 
than Mr Speneer. His school- 
ing had been scrappy. He had 
never looked into Hobbes nor 
perused Locke. Paley and 
Bentham were to him little 
more than names. Of Hume 
and Berkeley he says nothing. 
When twenty-four he “met 
with « translation of Kant [he 
had no German], and read the 
first few pages. Forthwith 
rejecting his doctrine of Time 
and Space, I read no further.” * 
He could not read Kant, Mr 
Elliot officiously explains, be- 
cause in so doing “a subtrac- 
tion from his own personality 
was involved.”> We prefer the 
pregnant fact to the explan- 
ation, which tells us nothing. 
“Twice or thrice,” writes Mr 
Spencer to Mr Leslie Stephen 
in 1899, “I have taken up 
Plato’s ‘Dialogues’ and have 
quickly put them down with 
more or less irritation. And 
of Aristotle I know even less 
than of Plato.”® He calls to 
our mind a certain worthy 
minister of Inverkip, who pro- 
fessed, according to John Lock- 
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hart, “‘never to have bought or 
borrowed a book since he cam’ 
to yearso’ discretion.” In other 
respects also he had a spiritual 
ancestor in the same divine, who 


“found an old system of logic in the 
manse when he was married, and 
has thought fit to divide his dis- 
courses logice in consequence. He 
always sets out with a definition. 
For instance, he has been lecturing 
and preaching on the supper at 
Cana for those nine weeks, and the 
first thing he did was to define wine 
and water for the elucidation of the 
metamorphosis performed in his text. 
‘Wine,’ quoth he, ‘is a pleasant ex- 
hilarating liquor, taken after dinner 
and at other times—by genteel people 
—in moderation most excellent, but 
in excess odious. Water is a pure, 
perspicuous substance, useful in 
cleansing or purifying of things 
defiled.’” 4 


a a word, Mr Spencer's state 
“was ever one of “ facetious and 
rejoicing ignorance.” 

One result of this, it need 
scarce be said, is, that he is, 
or was, held in the highest 
esteem by the dreary crowd 
who never give that spavined 
and broken-winded screw “ Edu- 
cation,” the rest it so sorely 
needs. Veneration for antiquity 
he declared, early in his career, 
to be “‘one of the greatest ob- 
stacles not only to the advance- 
ment of architecture but to 
the progress of every species of 
improvement”; and the main 
source of veneration for an- 
tiquity “exists in the present 
system ef classical education.” ? 
“Science alone,” he opined, 
“fully develops the intellectual 
faculties,” for it “abhors au- 
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view both of utility and of 
mental discipline, “the study 
of science should be the pre- 
eminent ingredient in a good 
education.”® He does not in- 
deed appear to have nourished 
the furious animosity against 
the ideal of the scholar and 
the gentleman which throws 
Mr H. G. Wells into such 
alarming tantrums—otherwise 
their views seem to be identical. 

Now the curious thing is 
that, if Mr Spencer was sadly 
to seek in philosophy he was 
even worse found in scienee. 
His standard of scientific know- 
ledge hardly rose above that of 
the man in the street. 


** Most of the sciences on which he 
wrote were in their infancy ; and it 
was possible at that time to write 
upon them with very little previous 
knowledge. Moreover, the commer- 
cial success which ultimately attended 
his works is doubtless due in part to 
the fact that he started from ground 
that was common to most educated 
people, and could therefore be ap- 
preciated by the more intelligent of 
the general public. Had his phil- 
osophy been based upon the technical 
knowledge already known (sic), it 
might possibly have had a more en- 
during value, but would certainly have 
had a less wide popular appeal.” ¢ 


We can understand such con- 
siderations being urged in 
defence of a mere journalist or 
populariser. A more damning 
apologia we cannot cenceive 
when put forward on behalf 
of the only begetter of the 
Synthetic Philosophy and a 
“Maker of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


Given, then, a bumptieus 
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qualification requisite for a 
philosopher and a man of 
science, how is he to acquire 
the reputation of being both? 
How does he do it? What is 
his modus operandi? The 
answer is beautifully simple 
—by sheer effrontery. As 
a member of the tribe of 
the arachnids constructs its 
web out of its own bowels, so 
did Mr Spencer construct his 
system of philosophy out of his 
own head. He started with- 
out the historical sense,! but 
with a plentiful supply of 
‘‘ violent prepossessions.”’? His 
mind was “‘obsessed ... by a 
few general principles in ac- 
cordance with which he con- 
ducted his entire life, and fab- 
ricated his entire system of 
thought.”* “It cannot be 
seriously denied that, in the 
main, Spencer formed his 
theories first, and established 


them by induction after- 
wards.”* ‘The whole of 
Spencer’s Philosophy was 


worked out by the deductive 
method. It is probable that 
he would have objected to 
se sweeping a statement; but 
nevertheless it is true.”5 He 
picked up a hint here and a 
hint there. “A generalisation 
was at once formed; and all 
the rest of the universe was 
forced into the mould without 
further ado, whether it really 
fitted or not.”® If it did not, 
so much the worse for the 
universe. As an anonymous 
friend wrote to him early in 
his career: “ You talk of your 
power of writing a long letter 
with very little material; but 
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that is a mere trifle to your 
facility for building up a 
formidable theory on precious 
slight foundations.”’ But, to 
be sure, he possessed “aston- 


ishing intellectual powers,” 
and, like Abdul Hamid, was 
a “Maker of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

As for the facts, he accepted 
those which suited his book, / 
and ignored or discarded the 
rest. He hired persons to do 
his reading for him, and to 
excerpt material which he 
could fit into his scheme, 
“For this reason Spencer's 
Philosophy does present a 
vast agglomeration of facts 
—the appearance of an en- 
cyclopeedic knowledge and of 
genuine induction. But for 
this reason also it was pos- 
sible to say of him, ‘Scratch 
Spencer, and you find ignor- © 
ance, The residue of facts 
not affected by his magnets 
remained to him a sealed and 
unknown book. . . . He had 
not the spirit of the observer, 
who can amass isolated facts 
and slowly evolve a theory to 
connect them. There was no 
room for an isolated fact in 
his mind; it would drop out 
at once.”® The pretentious 
apparatus of proof with which 
he bolstered up his doctrine 
is in truth nothing but “a 
pile of clippings made to 
order,” as Mr Frederic Har- 
rison once said in rixd.® “It 
is characteristic of his mind 
to compel all the facts to 
conform to the one principle 
which filled his attention at 


.the time.” ” He is the very type 
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of what the medizval school- 
man is supposed to have been, 
sitting in his lonely cell, and 
weaving a philosophy of the 
universe out of his own vain 
imaginations. He is the very 
antithesis of what the modern 
inquirer is suppesed to be, 
painfully ascertaining his data, 
and scrupulously testing his 
results. But to be sure, like 
Abdul Hamid, he was a 
“Maker of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

The Spencerian philosophy, 
then, having neither industry 
nor erudition to vouch for it, 


“pretends to be nothing if not 


original. Its author was 
notorieusly sensitive on the 
point, as Mr Elliot bears wit- 
ness! But we fear that the 
claim even to “originality ”— 
so dubious a virtue whether 
in poets or philosophers—can- 
not for one moment be sus- 
tained. There were two 
dogmas to which Mr Spencer 
clung with peculiar tenacity, 
and which were in fact the 
sheet-anchors of his system. 
One was an extravagantly 
individualistic theory of the 
State, At the mature age of 
two-and-twenty he wrote a 
series of letters in a dissent- 
ing newspaper, in support of 
the thesis that the sole func- 
tions of government are the 
maintenance of order and the 
administration of justice. It 
is fair to mention that at a 
later date he so far adulterated 
the pure milk of the word as 
to allow that national defence 
might be a legitimate object 
of national concern. But the 
earlier position is a true index 
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to his opinions on the subject ; 
and it is quite obvious that he 
had imbibed them from the ex- 
treme sectaries, who, detesting 
the religious Establishment as 
much as they envied its en- 
dowments, were prepared to 
go to any lengths to justify 
their hostile attitude. He had 
been reared in the purlieus of 
dissent, which are apt to afford 
only too favourable a breeding- 
ground for “conscientious eb- 
jectors” and similar noxious 
vermin. His other main tenet, 
into which the former was 
gradually dovetailed, was, of 
course, the doctrine of universal 
evolution. Now on that head 
Mr Elliot has no doubts what- 
ever. In two places he affirms 
his belief that Mr Spencer got 
it from “a statement which he 
read in von Baer—to the effect 
that the embryonic develop- 
ment of animals is always 
from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous,”* Upen this 
slender foundation he built up 
his celebrated definition of the 
law of evolution as importing 


“an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion; 
during which the matter passes from 
a relatively indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity, to a relatively definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes 
a parallel transformation.” * 


No Senegalese witch - doctor 
or Yankee demonstrator of 
“Christian Science” ever 
uttered more resounding gib- 
berish ; though, like other spells 
and incantations, it has doubt- 
less poured the balm of con- 
solation into many a wounded 
spirit too proud or too “cul- 
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tured” to accept Christianity. 
Mr Elliot appears to attach 
some meaning to the words, 
but he remarks that, even if 
the great discovery be true, it 
has hitherto proved sterile.? 
We do not propose to 
discuss in detail the several 
chapters of the Spencerian 
code. Humpty-dumpty was 
demolished long ago by Mr 
Green and Dr Martineau, and 
the king’s horses and men have 
better work in hand at the 
present time than his rehabili- 
tation. Besides, we have been 
forestalled by the candour of 
Mr Elliot in any criticisms we 
might be tempted to offer. 
Twice during the progress of a 
war has he read Mr Spencer’s 
“furious declamations against 
warlike and military activities.” 
And now in many parts he 
finds “the arguments _ill- 
founded; in other parts the 
conclusions are certainly false ; 
and the style which formerly 
appeared so lucid now seems 
to have settled down to a 
deadly and invariable mono- 
tony.”® Furthermore, Mr 
Elliot is audacious eneugh to 
question “whether the indus- 
trial régime is really accom- 
panied with all the virtues 
attributed to it by Spencer.” ® 
Mr Spencer’s doctrine of evo- 
lution in all its numerous 
ramifications is absolutely de- 
pendent upon a belief in the 
hereditary transmission of ac- 
quired characters. That belief, 
Mr Elliot avers, is supported 
by “not one single fact that 
has come to light.”* The 
corellary that all intelligence 
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is derived from the accumu- 
lated experience of the race 
rather than from the neces- 
sarily limited experience of the 
individual is ‘a mere piece of 
imagination—a theory not 
only unsupported by facts, but 
in opposition to the direction 
in which the available facts 
appear to lead.”® Take again 
Mr Spencer’s definition of life 
as “the definite combination 
of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in 
correspondence with external 
co-existences and sequences,” 
This in no way, as Mr Elliot 
truly observes, explains the 
dynamic element in life, “nor 
does it enlighten us as to what 
life really is.”® The doctrine 
of the Unknowable “is a tissue 
of meaningless verbiage; the 
commonest and most discred- 
ited type of Metaphysics.”’ 
Nay, Mr Spencer’s system of 
Metaphysics 


“exhibits to a marked degree all the 
errors which he so frequently charged 
against other forms of metaphysics. 

is entire ignorance of metaphysics, 
indeed, makes those errors in his 
case far more conspicuous than in 
the cases of many of his rivals. It 
is mere verbiage, carried through by 
the use of sonorous epithets such as 
‘absolute,’ ‘infinite,’ ‘unknowable,’ 
‘impersonal,’ &c.—all of which mean 
literally nothing. . . . Without want- 
ing to be harsh, we may perhaps 
observe the Bayswater spirit coming 
out in this doctrine: there is about 
it a sort of undisciplined looseness 
that cannot stand squarely up to 
hard facts, and evades issues by the 
copious use of sesquipedalian termin- 
ology.” ® 


As time advanced a “marked 
deterioration” became percep- 
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tible in Mr Spencer’s powers 
of thought and in his literary 
style, The latter became “pom- 
pous, and, if he had been a lesser 
man, it might even have been 
added priggish.”1 “It har- 
dened into an almost deadly 
monotony, and an outward 
symbol of the weoden dogma- 
tism into which he gradually 
sank,” For as he grew older 
“his theories froze into a solid 
framework which resisted all 
modification by newer ideas 
and by greater knowledge.”® 
In such wise does Mr Elliot 
belabour his idol, and we con- 
ceive that, if Mr Spencer could 
read the book, he would receive 
many of those “disagreeable 
shocks” which contact with 
any criticism invariably occa- 
sioned, If all great men had 
been “great” after the Spen- 
cerian manner, the Spencerian 
dogma of the insignificance of 
great men in the economy of 
the world might well be true 
instead of being palpably 
ridiculous. 

“The philosophy of Spencer- 
ism,” says Mr Elliot, “pre- 
cludes discipleship by its very 
nature,” * and at all events it 
would seem to permit of a 
liberal infusion of the blas- 
phemer in the character of the 
disciple. For, odd as it may 
appear, Mr Elliot loudly 
boasts himself a true Spen- 
cerian, a Spencerian not 
of the letter but of the 
spirit. It is only when you 
subject the details of his system 
to such uncompromising and 
unconventional criticism as Mr 
Elliot has indulged in that you 
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can “appreciate his funda- 
mental greatness.” Leave the 
graven image not a leg to 
stand upon, and then you will 
understand what a fine figure 
of a fellow Dagon was. Mr 
Elliot has certainly fulfilled the 
condition, though we suggest 
that he would have been a 
more faithful Spencerian if he 
had altogether dispensed with 
the preliminary ceremony of 
reading the philosopher’s works 
before commenting on them. 
No one will grudge him his 
little hymn ef praise, vague 
and faltering though it be. 
‘““We can see that in the 
whole history of the world 
there never has been a phil- 
osopher so deeply imbued with 
the spirit of liberty and 
of reason.” * But how if the 
one be chimerical and the 
other erroneous? It is no 
doubt true that “Evolution 
and Liberty are the guiding 
stars of Spencer’s philosophy.” ® 
But how if they guide us down 
a cul de sac? His notions of 
liberty are wholly inapplicable 
to a world peopled by human 
beings, and, as for his theory of 
evolution, the best that Mr 
Elliot can find to say for it is 
that, although he supported it 
on wrong grounds, the principle 
itself was right.’ It is all very 
well to proclaim, with Mr 
Duncan, that his life was “de- 
voted to a single purpose.” ® 
But he whose whole existence 
is consecrated to the cultivation 
of the sea-shore or the manu- 
facture of cement out of saw- 
dust, cannot be deemed laud- 
andus, ornandus, tollendus. The 
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matter is well summed up in 
the extremely judicious letter 
sent by Dr Robinson, then Dean 
of Westminster, in 1904, in 
reply to a request that a mem- 
orial to Mr Spencer should be 
erected in the Abbey: “ When 
I ask with what important 
achievement in philosophy or 
in natural science, or with 
what permanent contribution 
to thought, his name is destined 
to be connected, I meet with no 
satisfactory reply. His philo- 
sophical system has called forth 
the severest criticism, and his 
views in various branches of 
knowledge, physical as well as 
metaphysical, are severely chal- 
lenged by experts... . I have 
failed to find evidence that the 
results which Mr Spencer 
has achieved are such as are 
certain to command recognition 
in the future,” } 

By the time these words were 
penned the tide was well on 


/ the ebb which was to leave the 


synthetic philosophy high and 
dry upon the beach. Mr Basil 
Williams speaks of Mr Spen- 
cer’s tenets as being now “al- 
most neglected.” ‘As far as 
one can see,” he moans, 
‘‘whether as a philosopher or 
a@ man of science, Spencer is 
not likely to live for future 
generations.”* A melancholy 
prospect for a “Maker of the 
Nineteenth Century”! But it 
was high time for the tide to 
turn. That Mr Spencer’s views 
had a great vogue, and that 
he himself enjoyed a fictitious 
reputation as a “thinker,” not 
solely among those least quali- 
fied to judge, is beyond dis- 
pute. Latitudinarian ministers 
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of religion, panting, after the 
manner of their kind, to keep 
“abreast of modern thought,” 
and never stopping to think, 
made haste to translate the 
sublime precepts of the Gospel 
into the barbarous jargon of 
a bogus science, and, with 
“sappy unction,” enlarged 
upon the profound and _ in- 
spiring truth ef the survival 
of those who survive. Nor 
was that all. “His name pro- 
duced an almost magical effect 
in many social circles, He was 
the fashionable philosopher of 
the time.”*® This means, we 
suppose, that, like Mr Chops, 
he “went into society,” and 
paid visits at some of the 
stately homes of England, 
where no doubt his digni- 
fied manners obtained their 
due meed of recognition, and 
where his “studied decorum” 
of demeanour must infallibly 
have supplied a fund of inno- 
cent amusement. Moreover, 
many eminent personages, who 
should have known a great 
deal better, lent him their 
countenance, The future his- 
torian of English thought 
may well be pardoned for 
holding that the chief occu- 
pation of men of science 
in the middle and later Vic- 
torian eras was writing letters 
to ‘The Times’ newspaper; 
and in the discharge by them 
of that function Mr Spencer 
came in for a good deal of adver- 
tisement. He had held out a 
helping hand to the empirical 
and “liberal ” school of philos- 
ophy ere yet its star was in 
the ascendant, and his services 
were never forgotten. Most 
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of those on the other side 
were, as usual, too indolent 
or too good-natured to stand 
in his light, and were content 
to display their “ broad-mind- 
edness” by joining in the 
- chorus of applause. When he 
completed the ‘System of 
Synthetic Philosophy’ in 1896, 
an address of congratulation 
was presented to him by a 
number of friends and ad- 
mirers.! The list of signatories 
includes several names entitled 
to sincere respect, though we 
note with satisfaction that 
those of Peter Guthrie Tait, 
William Thomson, and John 
Cook Wilson * are conspicuous 
by their absence. We wonder 
what the survivors think of 
themselves now. They must 
be denser than we take them 
for, if on a cool retrospect they 
do not share the sentiment 
of Tom Pinch, who, after the 
grand débdcle, felt, not merely 
that Peoksniff had ceased to 
exist, but, that he had never 
existed. The patter of the 
cheap Jack has lost the last 
vestige of its once potent 
charm, and there is no longer 
a market for his wares. Some 
other pill-vendor is doing a 
roaring trade in the market- 
place, and is being already 
noted down as a “ Maker of 
the Twentieth Century.” Yet 
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Mr Spencer was convinced 
that he had found the phil- 
osopher’s stone.. His great 
aim was “the discovery of a 
single formula which should 
unite all classes of phenomena 
in the universe,”* To seek to 


reduce all classes of phenomena . ~~ 


to a single formula is the mark 
of the incompetent amateur. 
To profess to have done so is 
the mark of the essential 
quack, The quack’s reputa- 
tion is evanescent, and Mr 
Spencer’s has merely followed 
the course which might have 
been anticipated. We are told 
that ‘the whole of modern 
thought is founded consciously 
er unconsciously on Spencer's 
work.”* The only foundation 
for this sweeping assertion is 
that he invented certain words 
and phrases which happened to 
“gatch on,” and which have 
since been worked to the bone 
by newspaper hacks. In the 
competition for the notice of 
posterity Mr Spencer will not 
catch the judge’s eye. He will 
be among the “alsoran.” And 
when the bell announces the 
“Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century Stakes,” our money 
shall go on the benevolent ex- 
despot of Stamboul rather than 
on his curious stable companion, 
the fanatical apostle of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 


BY VEDETTE, 


CHAPTER V. 


AND now the scene changes, 
The stage is set afresh for 
another act of the great drama 
in which our hero plays the 
leading part or the tiniest of 
réles, according as we take his 
conception or history’s of the 
great events amongst which 
his life is running its course. 
For, by analysis, war is found 
to be made up of millions of 
little dramas in which the 
“lead” is played by every 
single combatant, in which the 
greatest actors may have but 
the shadowiest of réles, in 
which the most portentous 
moments of history are but 
“noises off.” It is only the 
historian, coldly surveying the 
stage through the lorgnette of 
posterity, who can disentangle 
the myriad threads of these 
subsidiary incidents and weave 
them into the mighty drama, 
in which the great actors are 
seen in their proper réles, where 
such pygmies as our Ensign 
are but blurred figures in a 
vast stage crowd, a moving 
background, as it were,—after 
the Meiningen school of the 
drama, — against which the 
events of history are enacted. 

The scene shifts, then, from 
Belgium to France. Gone are 
the flat plains, the ugly red- 
brick houses, uglier than ever 
now that war has stripped 
them from roof to cellar; gone 
the dull, straight roads with 


their strip of uneven, red-hot 
pavé in the centre; gone that 
everlasting ragged silhouette 
of Ypres’ ravaged towers, seen 
from every angle of the sali- 
ent; gone the stagnant canals, 
the dirty estaminets. Slow and 
protesting, with many halts, 
the train bearing the Battalion 
southward, through the heat 
and dust of a blazing summer 
day, leaves the Belgian scene 
of war behind. It carries them 
deep into the fair land of 
France, among the green hills 
and undulating valleys, the 
long white roads, the pretty 
and prosperous villages, the 
old-world chateaux with their 
seigneurial dove-cotes and 
weather-stained towers peer- 
ing forth from the summer 
foliage, the natty auberges with 
their white-curtained windows 
and little tables before the 
door. This is all but the 
“front cloth,” however, behind 
which the stage is being set 
for the drama in which the 
Battalion is yet to play its 
part. This fair picture of 
France, spread out in the 
warm afternoon sunshine, is 
only the foreground, Behind 
it somewhere, where the guns 
are growling dully, lies the 
Unknown, the Land of Ad- 
venture for whieh they are 
ultimately bound. 
Motor-lorries met them at 
the railhead where their train 
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journey ended, and whirled 
them, in a long procession of 
white dust-clouds, to a large 
and comfortable village where 
already other Guards’ battal- 
ions were lodged. As the men, 
white as masons with the dust, 
descended from the lorries, our 
Ensign looked about him. 
There was the Billeting Officer, 
perspiring and protesting (as is 
the way of the Billeting Officer), 
the quartermaster - sergeants, 
his accomplices, beside him, On 
every door stood the traces of 
their handiwork. ‘2 Platoons, 
No, 1 Coy.,” “1 Platoon, No, 4 
Coy.,” “ Pioneers,” “2 officers,” 
—these were some of the in- 
scriptions our Ensign saw 
sorawled in chalk on the doors 
of houses and sheds and on the 
posts of the farmyard gates. 
Three platoons of his com- 
pany, our young man dis- 
covered, were billeted in the 
buildings of a big yard behind 
an estaminet, a number of large 
sheds and outhouses, some of 
red brick, others with merely 
wattle walls, running round 
three sides of the yard. Our 
Ensign ardently desired a wash 
and also a drink, but he found 
that all the officers were busy 
looking after the comfort of 
their men, seeing that their 
quarters were reasonably clean, 
and inquiring from the dis- 
passionate French peasants as 
to facilities for water. That is 
the rule of the army,—the men 
first, the officers afterwards. 
_So our young man lost no 
time in following the example 
of The Beak and Peter, and vis- 
ited his platoon in their billet. 
They were very well off, for 
their lodging was in a large, 
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dry, clean loft, with a cement 
floor, above the stables. He 
and his brother officers between 
them were successful in begging 
some straw off the lady of the 
estaminet, whose sole concern 
appeared to be for her fowls. 
... Ah, Monsieur, tl y avait 
des Anglais chez nous qué ont 
volé mes poules, . . . Oh, la, la, 
quils ont volé!... 

But our Ensign soothed her 
fears by clinching on the spot 
a contract for eggs for the 
double-company Mess, as long 
as the Battalion should be 
there, and by paying down 
five francs on account, Quite 
mollified, the lady showed them 
a horse-pond near by where 
the men might wash, and the 
village well, where (after due 
analysis of the water by the 
doctor, in accordance with the 
Brigade order) the men might 
draw drinking-water. 

Leaving the men, stripped 
to the waist, carrying in their 
hands little ends of soap and 
rather dingy towels, swarming 
about the horse-pond, our En- 
sign and his brother officers 
fared forth to locate their own 
quarters. In the village street 
they found the Billeting Officer 
the centre of an indignant 
group. In the whole of B—, 
he announced, wiping his damp 
brow, there were but four beds 
for officers—the company com- 
manders were to have these,— 
the rest must forage for them- 
selves. The double - company 
Mess was quartered in the 
estaminet behind which the 
greater part of our Ensign’s 
company was billeted. There 
might be some tents for offieers 
later... . 
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There was a chorus of ob- 
lequy. What slackness on the 
part of the Billeting Officer! 
Had one ever heard the like? 
Why, the place was full of 
comfortable - looking houses 
where, for a franc or two, one 
might get a clean and com- 
fortable bed! One wouldn’t 
mind paying.... 

The discussion lasted whilst 
the young lions of the double- 
company Mess lapped up white 
wine and soda in the dark and 
filthy back-room of the estaminet 
where the mess was situated. 
Poultry walked between their 
legs: there were millions of 
flies: a dishevelled wench 
stirred a saucepan over a red- 
hot stove, and ancient, gnarled 
peasants, murmuring “ Bien le 
bon jour, m’sieurs!” entered 
and sat down with them at 
the table. Apparently the 
back-room was a kind of vil- 
lage club. In the front room 
of the estaminet, judging by 
the trampling of feet and the 
frantic cries of “Doo beer, 
Ma!” the greater part of 
the Battalion was refreshing 
itself after the heat of the 
day. 

Peter had a servant, a 
prodigy among men, and a 
pearl among servants, which 
his name was Cardwell. Even 
our Ensign lowered before 
the Admirable Cardwell the 
banner he bore so proudly 
aloft on behalf of the faithful 
Johnson. For Cardwell spoke 
French: Cardwell knew the 
ways of the peasants: Card- 
well had been known to extract 
a meal and a bed out of the 
dourest old harridan who ever 
bolted her door with the cry— 
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“Je ne veux pas des soldats 
chez moi!” 

So Peter drew our Ensign 
aside, and whispered— 

‘Cardwell will find us some- 
thing: leave it to Cardwell!” 

But even Cardwell drew a 
blank in B ; he returned 
to the estaminet, where his 
“master,” as the soldier ser- 
vants say, was sitting hope- 
fully among the flies and the 
poultry and the peasants, and 
ruefully announced his failure. 
The village was overflowing 
with refugees from the occu- 
pied territory (under the 
French Government relief 
scheme): the Billeting Officer 
had spoken true,— there was 
not a bed in the place. 

But then the faithful John- 
son came to the rescue. In 
the courtyard of the estaminet 
he had laid out soap and water 
and a towel for our Ensign to 
have that much-needed wash; 
and he informed his “ master” 
that tents were to be had, and 
if our Ensign would furnish 
the men to draw the tent from 
the Quartermaster, and indi- 
cate a spot where it should be 
pitched, he would attend to it 
at once. There was a clean 
garden behind the estaminet 
which might do, the man 
added. 

Peter and our Ensign in- 
spected the spot, and decided 
that it would do: the needful 
authority was obtained from 
The Beak, the tent was pitched 
behind the estaminet, and the 
two officers had their kits 
deposited therein, thereby in- 
augurating a tent partner- 
ship which lasted through the 
summer. 
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That evening a select party 
consisting of our Ensign, Peter, 
Apollo, The Don, and a tall 
and serious-minded subaltern 
of their Mess, whom every body 
called Roderick, dined in state 
at a hotel in a neighbouring 
town, to which they were con- 
veyed through the kindly offices 
of a motor-ambulance driver. 
There, among all kinds of big- 
wigs of the Guards’ Division, 
they ate a thoroughly bad 
dinner, at an_ extortionate 
price, washed down by utterly 
spurious Chdteau Laffitte, and 
professed themselves hugely 
delighted with their evening. 
It was a glorious summer 
night, and when they got back 
to their billet Peter and our 
Ensign pulled their valises out 
of the tent and slept beneath 
the stars. 

As the result of an argu- 
ment on the art of foraging on 
active service, springing from 
severe strictures on the paucity 
of the fare at the double-com- 
pany Mess, Peter and our En- 
sign were bidden to dinner the 
next night with a brother 
officer, who professed, after 
experience of active service in 
half a dozen wars, to be able 
to get an epicurean meal in 
any village, no matter how 
short local supplies were—and 
B was very short. The 
troops going through on their 
way to the Somme had seen to 
that! 

The veteran acted as his own 
cook, and the four—for one of 
the company commanders made 
up the parti carré—dined 
under an apple-tree, beneath 
the stars, off three young ducks 
and two young chickens, with 
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delicious fresh peas and new 
potatoes, The guests contri- 
buted, as their share of the 
repast, two bottles of Roederer 
purchased in the neighbouring 
town. 

As a dinner it was a tour de 
force, for heaven alone knows 
what blandishments those suc- 
culent dishes represented: as a 
meal, it was a frankly glutton- 
ous performance. Our Ensign, 
who was Picquet Officer that 
day, felt that he could scarcely 
walk, so gorged was he with 
food, when he rose from the 
table under the apple-tree to 
go and turn out the guards. 
But in war you learn to be 
thankful for what you can get 
to-day, for the morrow is ever 
uncertain, 

The Battalion arrived at 
B on a Sunday, and at 
six o’clock on the following 
Tuesday morning it was on 
the road again. It rendez- 
voused with the rest of the 
Brigade at a given point 
en route, from which the whole 
Brigade marched to its destin- 
ation at V. , some seventeen 
or eighteen miles distant. 

The day was a regular 
‘“soercher.” Even at the 
early hour of their departure 
there was a touch of fiery 
heat in the sun’s rays. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, 
and already the’ heat was 
shimmering among the corn- 
stooks in the stubble. The 
road was deep in dust, and 
every wayside leaf was pow- 
dered white. 

The country was terribly 
hilly, and the men — who 
were in marching order, their 
steel helmets strapped on the 
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back of their packs — were 
sweating freely even at the 
end of the first mile of the 
march. Trench warfare gives 
the men scant opportunity for 
exercise, and a long mareh in 
the summer heat over hilly 
roads with a heay load is a 
strain on the fittest of troops. 

But the men made light of 
the heat and the dust as they 
trudged along, marching at 
ease with their rifles slung, 
with the drums crashing out 
in front of them. When sol- 
diers are standing a march 
well, there is a constant ripple 
of conversation, of chaff, and 
little snatches of song running 
up and down the ranks. The 
men were frankly delighted 
with the pretty French coun- 
tryside, the cows in the fields, 
the sheep on the uplands, the 
geese and ducks and cocks and 
hens in the villages—all these 
were reminders of their country 
homes, reminders such as they 
had seldom seen in the mournful 
land of death from which they 
had come. A donkey braying 
behind a hedge, a drove of 
pigs on the road, set them 
all a-laughing. Like children, 
they commented in a running 
vein of criticism upon every- 
thing they saw. 

“Och!” said a voice behind 
our Ensign, “’tis kilt I am 
wid the heat intoirely. Did ye 
ever see the like o’ thim lads in 
front? Sure, they’re runnin’ 
us off our legs!” 

“Tis the same old game,” 
declaimed disdainfully Ser- 
geant Kinole, plodding along 
at the head of the platoon; 
“TI know them lads in front 
of the company! One, two— 


left, right— keepin’ the step 
with the Company Comman- 
der’s horse. I declare to God 
well all be goin’ on our 
hands an’ knees be the time 
we get in!” 

This flight of fancy elicited 
a@ general laugh. Then the 
running commentary broke out 
afresh. A venerable - looking 
eld peasant was digging in a 
field. 

“Bon jour, Daddy!” cried a 
voice. 

“Ts ut diggin’ spuds ye 
are?” asked another. 

‘¢‘ Arrah, let him be,” said a 
deep voice. “’Tis diggin’ his 
own grave he is, th’ ould 
rascal!” 

The “ ould rascal ” looked up 
from his digging with a sheep- 
ish, toothless grin, and the 
Battalion tramped by in a 
cloud of dust and a ripple of 
jests and laughter. 

They joined up with the 
Brigade and marched on, 
drums beating gaily in front, 
baggage-limbers and carts and 
cookers trailing out to the rear, 
through the torrid heat. The 
passing of the Brigade was an 
event in the little town where 
our Ensign and his friends 
had dined. The streets were 
crowded, every window had 
its frieze of faces, every shop- 
door its knot of gossips, to see 
the column go by. It was the 
first time for a century that 
the Guards had been in those 
parts. 

The heat was truly terrific. 
The sun beat down fiercely out 
of a brazen sky. The dust was 
choking: the hills merciless. 
The chatter and the chaff 
gradually died away, and when 
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the whistles seunded for the 
regulation halt at the end of 
each hour of marching, the 
men fell out, dragged off their 
packs and dropped heavily on 
the grass. 

At last, when the sun was 
high in the sky, they reached 
their destination. V- was 
a straggling little village built 
on either side of the slope of 
the white highroad, smothered 
in dust, shaken to its very 
foundations by the incessant 
rumbling of motor-lorries pass- 
ing through, with a soporific 
and neglected-looking chateau, 
where ducks promenaded 
solemnly in the courtyard, a 
wisp of river and a camp of 
huts. 

The men were lodged in the 
huts, — regular cauldrons of 
heat they were, too, infested 
by flies, — pitched on an un- 
protected slope of sun-baked 
earth from which every blade 
of grass had been trodden. 
Huts had been set apart for 
the officers, but they would 
have none of them. Some one, 
with a taste for epigram, said 
the place looked like a dis- 
mantled poultry show. The 
officers, one and all, voted for 
quarters in the open air, as the 
weather was so beautifully 
fine. 

After various negotiations, 
in which Apollo, who had the 
gift of tongues, played a lead- 
ing réle, permission was ob- 
tained from the local chdtelain, 
who was henceforth known 
and is referred to in this nar- 
rative as The Baron, to pitch 
tents on the grass in a pleasant 
old apple orchard across the 
road from the huts. In this 





picturesque old-world Verger 
the officers of the Battalion 
were lodged. Headquarters’ 
tents were ranged at one end of 
the orchard, the officers’ tents 
pitched all round its edge, and 
the different company messes 
installed in the open air. 

For ten delightful days the 
Battalion spent a peaceful 
routine existence. The order 
went forth that cap-stars and 
buttons would be polished, and 
ence more, at the morning in- 
spection, our Ensign found 
himself, as in bygone days in 
barracks at home, scrutinising 
the men of his platoon for any 
signs that might betray a 
hasty or indifferent toilet. The 
Division or the Brigade—any- 
how, the authority that gov- 
erns these things—decided that 
the village streets were unduly 
dirty, and the supervision of a 
daily scavenging party was 
added to the duties of the 
Picquet Officer. Rubbish and 
dirt lying about the camp 
were collected and burnt, the 
village streets were picked 
clear of empty Woodbine cases 
and sardine tins and matches 
and bits of newspaper, and 
swept and garnished, so that 
when the Brigade marched 
out of V. it left a clean 
village behind. 

Three times within a hun- 
dred years had the high tide 
of war swept across the vil- 
lage and the little chateau 
where The Baron and three 
generations of his family before 
him had been born. On a 
window-pane of his house was 
still to be seen the name 
“JuLiEn,” scratched with a 
diamond on the glass by the 
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wife of a Cossack officer 
quartered at the chateau in 
1812, while Europe was breath- 
ing again after the departure 
of The Ogre to Elba. In 1870 
The Baron, while yet a lad, had 
seen the Prussians, most in- 
solent of conquerors, lodging 
at the chateau; forty -four 
years after, in the heyday of 
their victorious advance, he 
had watched their cavalry 
passing through the village 
before the Battle of the Marne 
had sent them to the right- 
about and shattered all their 
hopes. Since those black Aug- 
ust days of 1914 The Baron 
had seen all manner of fighting- 
men in and about his ancient 
home, potlus and cuirassiers and 
Spahis and gowmiers, at first, 
and then, after a little time, the 
British,— English and Scots 
and Welsh and Irish, and 
Indians and Australians and 
Canadians and South Africans. 
From the windows of his 
chateau he had seen the whole 
flood of battle flowing down to 
the Scomme—and he was a 
little shy of soldiers. 

For in war, he told our 
Ensign over a glass of home- 
brewed cider, poultry goes a- 
missing from the farmyards, 
and the game vanishes from 
the woods, and the orchards 
are bereft of fruit, and young 
trees unaccountably hacked 


down. . . . “One does not 
grudge it, ... enfin, o’est la 
guerre!” 


But when The Baron found 
that the new-comers did not 
loot his chickens or poach his 
rabbits or break down his 
trees, his heart warmed to his 
guests in the orchard. He 
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sent the officers, as a present, a 
hamper of his delicious home- 
brewed cider; he plundered his 
kitchen-garden to supply them 
with vegetables at a very mod- 
erate price—les affaires sont 
les affaires, n’est-ce pas ?— 
(and vegetables are hard to 
come by where the locust hosts 
of the Somme have passed), 
and he sold them his duck- 
lings. One night he dined 
with the double-company Mess 
beneath the apple-trees in the 
orchard, and made himself as 
charming as a well-bred French- 
man can. Of the Guards he 
said: “On voit bien ce sont des 
gens qui savent se conduire !” 
It was The Baron who told 
the double-company Mess of 
the little river in which they 
enjoyed many bathes in the 
hot summer afternoons. It 
was a few miles distant, an 
ice-cold, crystal-clear stream 
with a chalky bottom, that 
emptied itself into a deep and 
surging mill-pond at the foot 
of a ruined mill. Our Ensign 
and his brother officers used to 
ride over after tea, and, pass- 
ing by the mill-pond, where 
the men of the Coldstream and 
Grenadiers quartered in the 
neighbourhood used to disport 
themselves, would ascend the 
stream a little and plunge in 
off the grassy banks. They 
often had a silent spectator of 
these bathes—a grey - haired 
man who sat for hours, a dog 
beside him, fishing in the 
stream. One day they spoke 
to him, and discovered that he 
was a citizen of Lille, a réfugié, 
waiting in that quiet spot for 
the day of victory. Patting 
his dog, he used to say in his 
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mournful way, “ Lui, aussi, est 
Tillois: c’est tout ce quil me 
reste de ma famille!” 

Thus the summer days went 
by very pleasantly. Routine 
duties filled in their mornings, 
short route-marches to keep 
the men fit, parades, company 
drill, and, of course, daily 
“orders”; in the afternoons 
there was bathing or rides out 
to other Guards’ battalions 
quartered about the place, or 
a concert by the Irish Guards’ 
band, which had come out in 
its turn from London to spend 
a few weeks with the Guards’ 
Division. One afternoon The 
Lad, whom our Ensign had 
not seen again since their 
rather hasty parting under 
shell fire, came over with one 
or two others from his bat- 
talion and stayed to dinner in 
the orchard. Our Ensign and 
some of the others returned 
this visit, and dined with the 
other battalion in a camp of 
huts in a wood, and, after a 
very merry dinner, wobbled 
perilously home on bicycles in 
the dark over an execrable 
road, 

The weather remained mag- 
nificent, Every night the 
majority of the officers slept 
outside their tents in the 
orchard, under a velvety sky 
spangled with a vast array of 
stars, sometimes with the moen 
hung like a great lamp among 
the trees. The awakening in 
the freshness of dawn was a 
sheer delight, with the birds 
chirruping in the apple-trecs, 
the sky benign and blue in the 
gentle light of the newly-ris2n 
sun, the grass which formed 
their descente du lit glittering 
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men also, in their camp, 


dragged forth their packs at 
nightfall from the huts and 
lay down to sleep d@ la belle 
étorle. 

On Sundays there was 
Brigade Divine Service in an 
orchard behind the chateau. 
On one or two occasions the 
band was in attendance and 
accompanied the old English 
hymns with fine effect. It 
was an unforgettable scene— 
the lines of tall, well-knit figures 
in khaki, bare-headed, stand- 
ing on the grass in the sun- 
shine or in the shade of the 
fruit trees, the Brigade Chap- 
lain in his white surplice in 
the centre, close to him the 
little group of officers, a few 
patients with bandaged heads 
or arms from a local casualty 
clearing - station, a knot of 
wide-eyed French youngsters, 
and the deep tones of the 
men’s voices blending with the 
solemn strains of the band. 

No less impressive was the 
Irish Guards’ Mass held on the 
same spot every Sunday at an 
earlier hour, the R.C. Chaplain 
to the Battalion, his leggings 
protruding unexpectedly below 
his sacerdotal vestments, cele- 
brating at a portable altar 
surrounded by the kneeling 
figures of the big Irishmen—a 
wonderful and deeply impres- 


sive sight. Mass invariably 
concluded with an_ Irish 
hymn— 


‘*O glorious Saint Patrick, 
Dear Saint of our Isle !” 


which the Irishmen used to 
sing with immense religious 
feeling and with a volume of 
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sound that must have made 
the chateau windows tremble. 

Every day came news of 
further successes on the Somme: 
every day our Ensign and his 
friends discussed the Bat- 
talion’s chances of an early 
share in the great push: every 
day there were fresh rumours 
of great tasks supposedly 
awaiting the Guards on the 
Somme ; but nething ever came 
of them. 

On the last day of their stay, 
the King, who was visiting the 
Army in France, came to see 
the Brigade, and walked into 
the orchard where the officers 


ef eur Ensign’s Battalion were’ 


quartered and where they were 
waiting to be presented. The 
double-company Mess had ran- 
sacked the village for flowers 
to put on the mess-table in 
honour of the occasion, and had 
procured some beautiful La 
France roses which, placed in 
soda-water bottles, lent a nice 
toueh of colour to the table. It 
was at the mess-table under 
the trees where they were pre- 
sented to the King, so they 
felt that their labours had not 
been in vain. 
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The Battalion left V—— 
with many regrets on a dull 
steamy day, and marched to a 
dirty fly-ridden camp in the 
woods of _M——, where it 
rained mercilessly and life wag 
squalid and drear. There they 
stayed for two days and a half, 
a wonderful night bombard- 
ment of the Hun lines by 
the British artillery the only 
diversion, and then received 
unexpected orders to leave, 
Everybody believed that the 
Battalion was going straight 
into the fight, and some of 
the young officers summoned 
the Battalion barber to their 
tents and got their hair 
cut on the strength of the 
rumour. 

But their hour had not yet 
struck. The village of L—— 
was their next destination. 
Here they spent two days, and 
were then informed that they 
were going into the trenches 
again for a short spell. This 
rumeur was at first received 
with incredulity. Nevertheless 
it was true. 

By the following evening the 
Battalion was once more in the 
Front line. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Inscrutable appear the ways 
of the Staff to the young lions 
of eur army in France. For 
a month the Battalion had 
been fendly nursing the idea 
of going into action, yet here 
they were back again in the 
old routine of trench warfare. 
True, they were on the battle- 
field of the Somme, though 
that singularly diminutive 


stream was away to the south- 
ward of them; but there was 
no sign of immediate action 
in their neighbourhood — the 
traces were all of the fighting 
which had been. 

A modern battle is run very 
much on the lines of a railway 
tin e-table. The attack is en- 
trusted to certain armies, and 
the corps of which these armies 
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are composed send their divi- 
sions and brigades “over the 
top” in due course and duly 
take them out of the line, where- 
upon fresh troops take their 
places. Each corps has its own 
billeting area, towns and vil- 
lages and camps, where its 
troops are billeted on the way 
to or from battle. As one 
division or brigade moves out 
of ene billet, the suceessor 
moves in by schedule, just as, 
on the railway, one train fol- 
lows another on the same set 
of metals. This disposition of 
troops in a vast battle, ever 
widely devastated country, is a 
very important feature of the 
operations; for nothing must 
be left to chance, and, with 
the tide of battle ebbing and 
flowing, success or failure may 
depend on the accessibility of 
the reserves, 

But the hot bleod of our 
young officers does not always 
comprehend these strategical 
considerations, and our En- 
sign’s Battalion groused might- 
ily at the way the Guards were 
being “shunted about,” while 
the rest of the British army 
was busily collecting laurels on 
the Somme. 

The Battalion took over from 
some very cheery “ Kitchener 
chaps,” and the officers of the 
company which our Ensign’s 
company relieved in the sup- 
port position—a bowl-shaped 
chalk quarry with some ex- 
cellent dug-outs—provided our 
Ensign and his brother officers 
with a very good luncheon. 
As No. 2 Company had been 
in the front line on the last 
oceasion, it was now their turn 
to be in support, where their 
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only duties were fetching 
rations and water for them- 
selves and the companies in 
the front line. During their 
wanderings the double -com- 
pany Mess had received some 
fresh members, including one 
Bryan, who went to our En- 
sign’s company, and one Duke, 
who went to No, 1,—our En- 
sign had been friends with 
both men in barracks at home, 
and their coming in no wise 
disturbed but only increased 
the cameraderie of the double- 
company Mess. 

The principal duty of the 
Guards in these trenches, as 
far as the front-line companies 
were concerned, was to ‘‘clean 
up.” This part of the line 
had been the scene of a hold- 
ing attack in the earlier stages 
of the Somme battle. The 
troops concerned had done 
their work, but had not been 
able to hold the ground gained, 
and had fallen back to their 
front line, which had had a 
regular pounding from the 
German artillery. The trenches 
were badly battered and re- 
quired a lot of repair, the dead 
bodies were scattered thickly 
about, and the atmosphere, 
especially in the warm showery 
weather then prevalent, was 
very bad. 

So every night parties sallied 
forth, some to wire, others to 
repair the parapet, others again 
to bury the dead and salve the 
equipment lying about, both 
British and German. The 
burial- parties had the worst 
time: you wanted strong 
nerves to stomach the sights 
about those trenches, Our 
Ensign used to see the fruits 
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of these midnight salvage en- 
terprises laid out afterwards 
in the trench—pay-books and 
identity discs and rifles and 
boxes of ammunition and hel- 
mets—ready to be sent down 
to the Brigade. Altogether, 
during the few days they were 
in that part of the line, the 
Battalion buried several hun- 
dred bodies and brought in a 
very large amount of salvage, 
for which good service they 
subsequently received the 
thanks of their Brigadier. 

Life was pretty quiet in 
those trenches. The Hun was 
having such a desperate 
struggle to keep his line 
together where the sledge- 
hammer blows were being 
dealt, that in the quieter spots 
he was only too glad to live 
and let live. The daily In- 
telligence Summary showed 
clearly, on the plain testimony 
of German army orders, letters 
found on the dead, and the 
less reliable statements of pris- 
oners, that not only was the 
invincibility of the German 
army exploded amongst the 
very men who had most sedu- 
lously spread the myth, but 
that the German Higher Com- 
mands were seriously concerned 
at the growing demoralisation 
of the troops, as shown by 
such significant symptoms as 
desertions, slackness in patrol- 
ling, and the like, 

As a scrupulous chronicler 
of the adventures of our En- 
sign, I must not overlook a 
curious experience that befell 
him one morning in these 
trenches. Lured by the pro- 
mise of a perfect dawn, he 
ventured forth before break- 


fast to visit the officers in the 
front line, foolishly omitting to 
take his Burberry with him, 
As he was walking down to 
have breakfast with Bart and 
Bryan in the chalk quarry, he 
was surprised by a drenching 
downpour of rain. The ap- 
proach to the front line was 
very simple—any one of four 
communication trenches would 
take you there—but, in his 
haste to get home out of the 
wet, our Ensign took a wrong 
turn and presently found him- 
self in a part of the front line 
which seemed unfamiliar to 
him. 

Now, out in France, one 
trench looks very much like 
another. It was daylight, and 
the sentries had stood down, 
and in that downpour every 
man who was not on duty 
would naturally take shelter 
in the dug-outs. So our En- 
sign was not surprised to find 
the trench deserted, thinking 
that presently he would come 
to a sentry who would tell him 
where he was. He noticed 
rifles leaning against the fire 
steps, and boxes of bombs in 
shelves cut in the parados, and 
here and there a pack or & 
mess-tin left outside a dug-out, 
In fact, the trench looked very 
much as most trenches do in 
the early morning, after the 
men have had their breakfast 
and are snatching a few heurs’ 
sleep. 

In places the trench was 
very battered: at one point 4 
huge gap had been blown clean 
away, so that he found himself 
in full view of the German 
lines. Presently, as he hurried 
along, with his head down be- 
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fore the driving rain, he began 
to notice that the trench 
showed signs of most unusual 
untidiness, Picks and shovels 
were lying about all over the 
place: here a greatcoat had 
been trodden down into the 
mud, there a box of small-arms 
ammunition lay gaping on the 
ground. Then, even as he 
realised that the broken fire- 
bays were void of sentries, and 
that the trench was deserted, 
he came to a dead stop. For 
there, in the bettom of the 
trench, half a dozen yards from 
him, a khaki-clad figure lay 
face downwards in the mud. 
An eerie sensation crept over 
our young man, He felt like 
the hero of that stirring tale 
of old Clark Russell’s when he 
boards The Frozen Pirate and 
finds himself in the midst of 
an arrested life. For, after 
stepping gingerly over the 
prone figure in the mud, he 
came toa dug-out, before which 
a stretcher stood. On the 
stretcher lay a man with head 
swathed in bandages, and he 
wasdead. So was the streteher- 
bearer on the ground beside him, 
amid a litter of field-dressings, 
And there were many other 
dead bodies, besides these two, 
in that abandoned trench. 
Our Ensign faced round and 
retraced his steps the way he 
had come, for he was fearful 
lest he should walk inte the 
German lines if he went any 
farther, On his return he 
noticed many little signs that 
had escaped him in his previ- 
ous haste,—remains of food 
Spread out on tables in the 
silent dug-outs, old books and 
newspapers, sodden and mud- 
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stained, some gum-boots lying 
in a pile behind the trench, a 
woollen waistcoat hanging; on 
@ nail in a ruined shelter; it 
was a desolate, uncanny place, 
and our Ensign was glad when 
he heard the sizzle of bacon 
and walked into a bombing- 
post of the Welsh Guards, who 
were holding the right of his 
Battalion, and was put en his 
road for home. 

The Battalion came out of 
the line on a chilly Sun- 
day afternoon—the approach 
trenches were so good that 
reliefs could be effected by 
daylight —and marched to a 
camp in a forest, charmingly 
situated on high ground outside 
a large village. The forest had 
not been touched by shell fire ; 
only the trees had been thinned 
a little to make room for the 
huts and tents. The ground 
was clean, not fouled like their 
last sylvan camping-ground in 
the wood of M , and the 
green moss made a soft carpet 
under their feet. There were 
@ series of camps where the 
whole Brigade was lodged, and 
the black-roofed huts and the 
white bell-tents made a pretty 
pieture spread eut among the 
trees, the blue smoke from the 
wood fires curling up between, 
and vistas of forest glades on 
every hand. , 

The Brigade spent a very 
agreeable two days in the 
forest. The weather com- 
pletely reformed itself. A fine 
warm burst set in, bringing 
out all the healthy, resinous 
odours of the woods. The men 
exulted in their surroundings— 
a wholesome change, in truth, 
from their long nights burying 
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the dead in the rain. When 
their day’s work was done, 
they sat about in groups on 
the mossy ground under the 
trees and smoked and yarned. 
And (tell it not in Gath!) they 
sometimes contrived te have 
rabbit for supper. 

There were a lot of Guards 
in and about the forest. Our 
Ensign, route- marching with 
the company, used to meet 
them on the road. Such 
encounters generally started 
the men on anecdetes and 
reminiscences of the old 4th 
(Guards’) Brigade, extending 
back to the days of the 
Retreat from Mons. In con- 
versation with each other the 
men always referred te the 
Guards by their different nick- 
names, most Guards’ battalions 
having a sobriquet of some sort. 
Thus the Coldstream are “the 
Coalies,” the Scots Guards, 
“the Jocks,” and the Irish 
Guards, “the Micks.” 

Every morning the drums of 
the different Guards’ battalions 
in the camps roused the echoes 
of the forest (and everybody 
generally) with the stirring 
strains of the Grand Réveille: 
every evening at Retreat, in 
the dying sunshine, they made 
the woods resound to their 
music until that pause came, 
bringing every man _ instino- 
tively and by anticipation to 
his feet, after which the fifes 
squealed and the drums rolled 
out the National Anthem. 

The company messes, which 
were all lodged in one long 
hut, had a great dinner to 
celebrate their coming out 
of the Line. Ah! those first 
dinners when the Battalion 


comes out of the trenches! 
Will the future—that dim 
“After the War,” which is 
the great European query- 
mark to-day—ever see their 
like? I doubt it. 

How mind and body exult 
when you have had a hot 
bath, and there is the cool 
earess of fresh linen next your 
skin, and you have cast off 
your soiled uniform and heavy 
boots and changed into another 
jacket and comfortable trousers 
and shoes, and the port has 
come from Christopher’s, and 
the mess-sergeant has pro- 
cured a melon! The past is 
shoved behind you, with its 
blood and mud and evil 
odours; the present is all high 
spirits and grateful relaxation ; 
and as for the future, you give 
it not a theught. Yet the 
future was there, though the 
Guards in their forest camp 
did not realise it—somewhere 
out there beneath that patch 
of starry sky framed in the 
low mess door, somewhere in 
the Unknown where the guns 
throbbed faintly in the night. 


Their next halting-place in 
their wanderings was no less 
pleasant—a large comfort- 
able village whieh had almost 
escaped the flow of humanity 
towards the Somme, The 
barns where the men were 
billeted were spacious and 
clean and dry ; milk and butter 
and eggs and vegetables were 
obtainable in plenty; and 
there were beds for all the 
officers. The whole Brigade 
was billeted in the village, and 
made its entry down a long 
slope leading to the main 
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street, with drums beating at 
the head of each long column 
of dusty, sun-browned men—a 
brave show. 

Peter and our Ensign had 
a knotty point of military law 
to settle with respect to their 
billet. Is an estaminet con- 
signé & la troupe—that is 
to say, put out of bounds 
for troops by the Assistant 
Provost-Marshal for some con- 
travention of the regulations 
—likewise out of bounds as 
a billet for officers? For they 
were not using the estaminet 
part of the establishment— 
they were merely to sleep in 
a bedroom above it. 

Madame and a mild-man- 
nered old gentleman, who 
turned out to be her hus- 
band, together with three or 
four peasants, seized upon this 
tortuous point of law when 
Madame very frankly stated 
her case to the two officers 
and debated it ardently. 

“Ce sont les artilleurs,” 
Madame sighed, “qui sent 
venus comme ca boire de la 
biere & la porte du derriére 

. on est seule, n’est-ce pas? 
On ne fait pas attention, 
niest-ce pas? Ht puis, voild, 
le Prévét-Maréchal qui vous 
consigne pour quinze jours! 
Mon Dieu, c'est dur!” 

The husband echoed— 

“ Sapristi, c’est dur !” 

And the peasants, removing 
their pipes to spit, chanted 
in chorus— 

“ Bien stir que c'est dur!” 

The upshot of it was that 
Peter and our Ensign, decid- 
ing that the bedroom was 
not the estaminet within the 
meaning of the Act, passed 
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a very comfortable night en 
good beds in Madame’s ex- 
ceptionally clean room, They 
likewise purchased for a five- 
franc note two very plump 
white and grey lop - eared 
rabbits, which the patron 
carried grimly into a back- 
yard and brought back neatly 
and expeditiously slain. The 
mess waiter fetched them 
across to the mess, and they 
formed the piéce de résistance 
at dinner that evening. 

When troeps arrive in 4 
village out at the Front they 
swamp it: they make it their 
ewn. Within an hour or two 
of the Guards’ arrival in this 
comfortable French hamlet, 
neat little boards or flags 
hung outside the different 
billets clearly indicating who 
lodged there, the Headquar- 
ters and billet guards were 
mounted, and, with their 
clothes brushed and their faces 
shining with the recent vigor- 
ous application ef yellow soap 
and water, the men strolled 
out in greups to see what 
refreshment local establish- 
ments could offer, and also to 
buy those sentimental picture 
post-cards in which all soldiers 
delight. 

The main street simply ever- 
flowed with troops, big and 
brown and tranquil; and for 
an officer to pass along was 
te run the gauntlet of a never- 
ceasing fire of salutes. 

That evening Operation 
Orders announced that on 
the following morning the 
Battalion would mareh on. 
And our Ensign found himself 
entrusted with the duties of 
Billeting Officer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Just contemplate the Billet- 
ing Officer’s parleus position. 
The briefest period of grace is 
conceded to him, in which he 
and his accomplices cycle furi- 
ously ahead of the Battalion to 
distribute the billets in the 
area allotted to them. Even 
as the Billeting Officer, dusty 
and damp-browed, receives, on 
arriving at his destination, 
from the Staff Captain of the 
Brigade the list of billets set 
apart for his Battalion, he 
oan hear, with the ears of his 
mind, the Battalion marching 
towards him with the leaden 
feet of inexorable destiny. 
Every minute brings them 
nearer; every minute shortens 
that brief breathing space in 
which he must complete all 
his arrangements and pre- 
sent himself, calm and un- 
ruffied, with a complete map 
of the locality in his mind, 
at the entrance of the village, 
to lead the incoming troops 
to their quarters. 

The Billeting Officer must 
combine the organising genius 
of a William Whiteley with 
the quickness of decision of a 
Napoleon. He must be gentle 
as the dove, cunning as the 
serpent, He must be all things 
te all men, firm with recalci- 
trant peasants, persuasive with 
fussy beldames, glib with weary 
and fractious officers who look 
for beds when there are no 
beds. 

The Billeting Officer must be 
an optimist, unfailing and un- 
compromising. He must sur- 
vey the world through the 


rosy spectacles of the house 
agent. As in the house ad- 
vertisements in the news- 
papers, so to him all resi- 
dences must be “stately” or 
“well - appointed,” all villas 
“pretty” or “charming,” all 
rooms “lofty,” all barns 
“spacious.” 

He and every man of his 
Billeting Party are cold and 
calculating egoists. The four 
Quartermaster -Sergeants of 
the Battalion who accompany 
him are, each and individu- 
ally, solely concerned with se- 
curing the best billet for their 
own companies. The Pioneer 
Sergeant has come forth to 
seek the largest and roomiest 
barn in sight for the housing 
of the Quartermaster’s stores; 
the Drill-Sergeant is heart and 
soul devoted te the interests of 
the Orderly Room, the Guard 
Room, the Medieal Inspection 
Room, and quarters for the 
signallers and the Drums; as 
for the poor Billeting Off- 
cer, tossed to and fro like a 
shuttlecock between all these 
conflicting currents, his domi- 
nant idea is to find some kind 
of decent billet for the Com- 
manding Officer and Head- 
quarters. Nor must he ever 
lose sight of the fact that, if he 
gives the officers of his own 
company anything like good 
quarters, he will unload upon 
his own devoted head all the 
lightnings of the other com- 
pany messes, 

The Billeting Party, headed 
by our Ensign, set off on bi- 
cycles on @ delicious summer 
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morning for the village of 
F——, the next halt of the 


Brigade, on what some one 
called its “one-night stands ” 
about the country. The faith- 
ful Johnson had procured for 
his “master” from the Sig- 
nalling Sergeant a bicycle, 
which, in consideration of a 
little cleaning and oiling, ran 
somewhat better than army 
machines generally do. On 
the road they fell in with 
billeting parties from the other 
battalions of the Brigade, and 
on the face of each Billeting 
Officer dull care had graven a 
deep furrow. 

Outside the church of F . 
an ugly bogus Gothic struc- 
ture, red and staring, like the 
picture on a child’s box of 
bricks, the Staff Captain met 
them by appointment, and 
handed each Billeting Officer a 
list setting forth the numbers 
of the different billets at the 
disposal of his Battalion. Every 
house in the war zone in France 
bears a number stencilled on 
the door, and underneath, an 
entirely fabulous computation 
of the numbers of “ Hommes ” 
or “Chevaux” that can be 
lodged there, 

Billeting at F was un- 
usually easy, The barns were 
large and in good repair, and 
the local inhabitants, while 
somewhat resigned, were 
friendly, The four companies 
were allotted billets without 
difficulty, and even the Drill- 
Sergeant found quarters for all 
his different charges. But ac- 
commodation for the officers 
was a different matter. Our 
Ensign found lodgings for the 
four company commanders, 
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tant bien que mal; the Inter- 
preter, who was of the party, 
arranged with the local curé 
to put up the Chaplain; and 
our Ensign kept in his mind’s 
eye a certain coquet little red- 
brick villa, marked down on his 
list as affording aceommoda- 
tion for five officers, for the 
Headquarters billet. 

But at the very door of the 
villa disaster was lurking. 
Two dragoon officers met them 
in the garden. 

“Ts this billet free?” asked 
our Ensign with fear in his 
heart. 

‘‘No,” said one of the dra- 
goons promptly; “there are 
five of us in here — Corps 
cavalry—been here for weeks.” 

“ But it’s down on my list as 
our billet,” objected our En- 
sign. 

“T know,” was the calm 
reply; “we've had about six 
fellows before you after it—I’ve 
told the Mayor to soratch it 
off!” 

Our Ensign looked at the 
list again. Then he saw a tiny 
smudge, which on closer inves- 
tigation proved to be an aster- 
isk. ‘Probably occupied ” was 
the note he read at the foot of 
the page. 

The list was exhausted—none 
of the rooms they had seen 
would do for Headquarters ; 
so our Ensign, with’ the opti- 
mism of the Billeting Officer 
nascent in his breast, started 
to look for a clean bivouac 
where Headquarters might be 
accommodated in tents. They 
presently found a large grassy 
orchard which seemed suitable 
for the purpose, It lay behind 
a farm, where our Ensign duly 
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demanded the requisite permis- 
sion. 

An extremely dirty, red-eyed 
old woman was the propriétaire. 
She had a large, bare, and very 
dilapidated room, swarming 
with flies, which she offered ; 
but she resolutely set her face 
against letting the orchard be 
used, 

She wagged her old head 
stubbornly. 

“Non, non, non!” she 
croaked, ‘‘j’n’veux pas! La 
derniére fois les soldats ont joué 
au ballon dans le verger.. . ils 
ont tout abimé...j’n’veux pas!” 

Our Ensign explained with 
much persuasiveness, but with 
a horrid fear in his mind that 
the Battalion would arrive any 
instant, that only officers would 
be lodged there who never 
played football, and who, by 
their very presence, would pre- 
vent the irruption of ballon- 
kicking soldiery. 

Then the Interpreter took a 
hand and drew a superb word- 
picture of the innate courtli- 
ness and good behavour of 
every British officer—of these 
officers in particular—and of 
the Commanding Officer mest 
of all. 

The old harridan began to 
yield. 

“ Mais, bien str,” she mut- 
tered irreselutely, “ils vont 
casser mes arbres....” 

The Interpreter spoke again. 
These officers were rich and 
generous. They would do no 
damage, but any damage they 
might do would be paid for: 
of that she might rest assured. 
The officers would buy her 
chickens, her butter, her eggs: 
the noble young man at his side 
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was even at that moment ready 
to invest five francs in the 
produce of the farm (this on a 
whispered suggestion from our 
Ensign). She would be reason- 
able; she would not regret it. 

Then, at last, the old lady 
gave way. 

“ Je veux bien, alors,” she 
said, “pourvu qu'on ne va pas 
jouer au ballon!” 

Thus it was settled, the 
double-company mess was in- 
stalled in the old lady’s room 
in consideration of a douceur 
of 2 francs 50 a day, and our 
Ensign rushed away to the 
entrance of the village to 
await the ceming of the 
Brigade. 

The Brigade arrived with its 
usual punctuality in a cloud of 
dust behind the Drums, each 
Battalion being taken charge 
of by its Billeting Officer as 
it marched in, the quarter- 
master -sergeants leading the 
different companies inte their 
billets, The men swarmed into 
the farmyards and dumped 
their packs and rifles in the 
barns, then lined up in the 
yards of their billets for the 
customary foot inspection—in 
bare feet, their boots and socks 
in their hands. The cookers, 
all smoking, with their be- 
grimed attendants trudging 
behind, lumbered into the 
billets, the little billet-boards 
appeared outside gateways and 
doors, the guards were mounted, 
and then the officers, dusty and 
hot, came streaming into the 
messes where the mess ser- 
vants, surrounded by dogs and 
cats and poultry and small 
children, were unpacking the 
mess-boxes and getting lunch. 
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Our Ensign walked up to 
the Mess to receive congratu- 
lations on the success of his 
arrangements, He was given 
a chilly reception. 

“T suppose we have the 
worst mess in the place,” said 
Roderick gloomily; ‘the cob- 
bler’s children are always the 
worst shod, and the Billeting 
Officer’s mess always gets the 
rottenest accommodation !” 

“T can’t imagine,” said El 
Capitan, one of the company 
commanders, “why you put 
me to sleep next door to X. 
I have to go through his 
room to get to mine, and 
you know how he hates being 
disturbed ! ” 

“T suppose you’ve arranged 
for tents,” said somebody else 
darkly ; ‘“‘of course the simple 
life is very healthy and all 
that, but there’s the devil of a 
storm blowing up, and what 
sleeping out in the open in 
your beautiful orchard to-night 
will be like, the Lord only 
knows!” 

Then the mess waiter, enter- 
ing, informed our Ensign that 
there were no potatoes: eould 
he get some anywhere? That 
Madame would net allow the 
cook to make a fire in the 
courtyard: would he speak to 
her? That they had sent up 
word from the medical in- 
spection room to know whether 
the Heavies were entitled to 
be in the same billet: would 
the Billeting Officer mind step- 
ping across there and seeing 
about it? 

Our Ensign put down his 
drink untasted, and holding 
his head in his hands, stag- 
gered out into the hot sun- 
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shine. In the street he met 
an ensign of one of the other 
companies, dusty, doleful, and 
dejected. 

“Got a good mess?” he 
asked our Ensign. 

Our young man assumed an 
air of Christian resignation. 

“Nobody could have a werse 
mess than we've got,” con- 
tinued the other, and added 
pointedly, “but, of course, 
you're all right!” 

Our Ensign laughed bitterly 
and went his way. Black is 
the lot of the Billeting Officer, 

But when he returned to his 
mess the soothing influence of 
luncheon had worked wonders. 
The gramophone was playing, 
and the mess beamed at its 
late victim ever its coffee and 
cigarettes. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly out of the blue 
sky; the tents were being 
pitched in the orchard; alto- 
gether life had assumed a 
fairer hue. The gust had 
passed. And our Ensign, eat- 
ing his lunch, reflected that 
campaigning is, after all, but a 
series of gusts: a gust of pleas- 
ant days, a gust of bad ones; 
a gust of easy times, a gust 
of unfortunate incidents and 
“gtrafeing,” when everything 
seems to go wrong; a gust of 
peaceful wanderings like the 
present, and then a gust of 
war, of stern reality, the gust 
to come. 

That afternoon some of them 
took horses and rode across to. 
visit the adjacent ‘‘Grottoes,” 
which, according to the Inter- 
preter, were the principal at- 
traction in the way of sight- 
seeing in that part of the 
country. In the village out- 
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side which the Grottoes were 
situated, our Ensign came 
across The Lad; whose Battalion 
was billeted in the place. The 
Lad, with a party of his brother 
officers, was, to our Ensign’s 
intense delight, engaged in 
heated controversy with his 
Billeting Officer, As few 
things are harder to bear 
than the annoyance of a good 
example, so is nothing more 
consoling to the victim of in- 
justice than to see his fellow 
in the same pass, 

The Grottoes consisted of a 
series of high-roofed caves and 
narrow galleries cut out of the 
soft chalk, and running far 
into the bowels of the earth. 
To the archeologist or geolo- 
gist they would doubtless have 
proved of enthralling interest, 
for the old gentleman who had 
made their exploration his life 
work, had filled case upon case 
with those chipped and dusty 
fragments of flint in which the 
scientific mind rejoices. To 
our Ensign and his companions 
the main interest of the Grot- 
toes consisted in the fact that 
they were beautifully cool, and 
also that the Germans were 
known to have made good use 
of similar caves in such for- 
tified villages as Beaumont 
Hamel and Les Boufs. 

The young French girl who 
showed them round by the 
light of a candle informed 
them, with all the glib fluency 
of the professional guide, that 
in feudal times the Grottoes 
had been quarries in which the 
serfs quarried the chalk for 
local lordlings, and that at 
different periods of history 
the caves had afforded refuge 
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to various bands of brigands, 
including some jolly fellows 
rejoicing in the name of The 
Flayers of the North. Ref. 
ugees had found sanctuary 
there in the French Revol- 
ution, and at the time of the 
Prussian invasion of 1870 the 
civil population had likewise 
made the caves their hiding- 
place. 

“The Grottoes extend for 
two kilometres,” wound up the 
young French lady ; “one franco 
is the charge for the whole 
trip: fifty centimes for the 
shorter journey.” 

“How far did she say?” 
asked one of the visitors. 

“Two kilometres,” replied 
our Ensign, 

“Tell her we'll give her a 
franc and take the short trip,” 
came backthereply ... and 
Science hid her head... . 
“T want my tea!” 

As they paid the girl at the 
entrance, before going away, 
our Ensign asked her if she 
were the regular guide. 

“ Avant la guerre,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘c’était mon pére qua 
faisait le guide. Mars lui et 
mes deux fréres sont partis pour 
Varmée et depuis, il n'y a que 
moi et ma scour qui restent !” 

“Are they all right, your 
father and brothers?” some- 
body asked. 

“Papa est tombé & Verdun,” 
she replied ; “wn de mes fréres 
est prisonnier en Allemagne: 
Vautre est encore la-bas, au 
front!” And she wiped her 
eyes. : 

You can’t move far in 
France to-day without stepping 
into the shadow of the people's 
mourning. 
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Then they went back into 
the blinding sunshine, and, 
mounting their horses, clat- 
tered back to F At the 
horse-lines, where they left 
their horses, they learnt that 
“Retreat” was to be played 
in the main street of the 
village by the massed Drums 
of the Brigade. So they all 
strolled off to the main street 
and found tattoo in full swing. 

It was a good show. The 
broad street running between 
the long, low, white farm- 
houses, with big gateways 
opening into the square court- 
yards, was thronged with men 
from the different battalions 
of the Brigade, Tall and sun- 
burnt and well brushed, with 
their cap-stars and buttons 
well burnished, they lined the 
sides of the street, leaving the 
centre of the road free for the 
passage of the Drums. 

In F—— was quartered a 
labour company of Sene- 
galese, extraordinary night- 
mare objects, loose - limbed, 
lanky negroes, with coal-black 
faces seamed with tribal cuts, 
grinning from beneath high 
yellow tarbooshes, round the 
edge of which their thick 
woolly hair was fuzzed out, 
huge pouting lips, and a highly 
comic attire consisting of vel- 
uminous jebbahs of coarse 
canvas, snowy white, reaching 
below the knee, baggy white 
trousers, and heavy marching 
boots. Parties of these weird- 
leoking creatures were now 
scattered about among the 
thick lines of Guardsmen, jolly 
as only negroes can be at the 
sound of music, grinning with 
a@ white flash of teeth, and 





chattering volubly in their 
African lingo. They were an 
extraordinary company, and 
their morning parade with 
picks and shovels, before going 
out to work on the roads, was 
the most excruciatingly funny 
thing @ man ever saw. 

Down the eentre alley, be- 
tween the lines of men, came 
the Drums, four drum-majors 
with their staffs in front. Be- 
hind them came the side-drums, 
the drummers’ hands raised 
high and falling together, the 
tenor drums, the fifes and the 
bass drums. On reaching the 
top or the bottem of the street, 
as the case might be, the lead- 
ing files turned and marched 
through the succeeding files, 
each rank following suit. 

It was a great moment for 
the Drums, The whole Brigade 
was in the street, from the 
Brigadier downwards: every 
eye was on the Drums, and 
the Drums bore themselves 
right gallantly. They erashed 
through all the well-known 
marches, to which the Brigade 
had trudged many a weary 
mile in France, and then came 
the crowning moment, the 
march based on the regimental 
airs of the Brigade of Guards. 

One after the other the old 
familiar tunes rang out, amid 
a roll of drums that made the 
very windows rattle, — “The 
British Grenadiers,” of the 
Grenadiers; “Milanello,” that 
quaint, jingling march which 
the Coldstream picked up in 
Spain, and of which tradition 
says the original Spanish words 
are unprintable; the Scots 
Guards’ “ Hieland Laddie,” the 
frankly joyous “St Patrick’s 
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Day ” of the Irish Guards, and 
the sonorous “Men of Harlech” 
of the Welsh Guards. 

After the fantasia had ended 
in an abrupt erash, the Senior 
Drum - Major marched stiffly 
across the street to the Brig- 
adier, and, saluting, asked for 
permission to dismiss. Then 
every officer's right hand went 


to his cap and every man stiff- 
ened to attention as the Drums 
played “God Save the King,” 
the tones of which, both on 
land and sea, announce to the 
fighting forces the coming of 
night. 


The next day the Brigade 
moved on again. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Take a large French village, 
shell it a little and bomb it a 
little from aeroplanes so that 
all the windews are broken 
and mest of the roofs damaged, 
remove the civilian inhabitants, 
pass several hundred thousand 
troops through it, plant horse- 
lines all round it, so that 
every road approaching it is 
churned into a morass by the 
horses’ hoofs, make the road 
running through it one of the 
main arteries leading into 
battle, and choke it—day and 
night—with marching troops 
and motor ambulances and 
long strings of lorries, smear 
it alternately with layers of 
dust and mud, add several 
billion flies—horse-, house-, and 
bluebottle,—pop in a hundred 
theusand rats or so, bring 
back a few score civilians to 
take possession of the only 
whole houses remaining, and 
serve hot—extremely hot—and 
stinking. And there you have 
the village ef M , the Bri- 
gade’s next halting-place, as 
it presented itself to our En- 
sign and his billeting party 
about the hour ef noon on a 
blazing hot day. 

Behind them they had a 





twenty-mile cycle ride, under 
a fierce sun, against a violent 
and exhausting head-wind. 
And now, soaked te the skin 
with perspiration, covered with 
dust, thirsty, tired, and (to 
speak for our Ensign only) 
extremely cross, they pushed 
their heavy machines up the 
long slope of the main street 
amid a dense mass of traffie and 
clouds of petrol-scented dust. 
They were early for their 
rendezvous with the Staff 
Captain: in fact, they had 
more than half an hour to 
spare. They stacked their 
bicycles together outside the 
Town Major's office, whieh 
was to be their trysting-place, 
and forthwith went their sev- 
eral ways in search ef shade 
and refreshment, to meet again 
at the appointed time. Our 
Ensign was carried <off by a 
billeting Coldstream officer 
to a Y.M.C.A. establishment, 
where, among more flies than 
our Ensign had ever seen to- 
gether before, they quaffed 
some cold, green liquid, re- 
tailed at a penny a glass as 
lemonade by a bespectacled 
Hebe (masculini generis) behind 
the cake-laden counter. Our 
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Ensign and his brother officer 
absorbed several glasses of this 
refreshing beverage, and then 
went forth te find the Town 
Major. 

He was sitting in his offiee, 
a large, clean-shaven major of 
infantry, urbane and charm- 
ing. He mopped his brow, 
and sighed when he saw 
them enter. 

“Oh dear!” he groaned, 
“vou keep on coming in, and 
I haven’t the least idea where 
you are all te go. I do hope 
you're not expecting anything 
great in the way of billets: 
you'll not get ’em here. Half 
the place is in ruins, AND the 
dirt! AND the smells! You 
never saw anything like it! 
Oh, damn these flies!” 

He whisked his handkerchief 
round his head, 

“Well,” he continued, “I 
think there’s some Perrier left : 
I believe I got the last case in 
this part ef the country: and 
I expect there will be some 
whisky, too. Come along into 
the garden: the rest are 
there!” 

His frankness boded ill: like 
Billeting Officers, Town Majors 
are generally optimists, and 
chatter gaily about the “un- 
exceptional advantages” of the 
billets in their domain. The 
two officers fellowed their host 
in silence into the garden, 
where they found the other 
Billeting Officers of the Bri- 
gade, in various stages of ex- 
haustion, conversing in gloomy 
tenes ever the Town Major's 
whisky and Perrier. 

The garden was a dirty back- 
yard contrived so as to eollect 
all the sun’s rays as in a 
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burning-glass. It commanded 
a view of a flat green field in 
which the principal object was 
an abandoned incinerator. 

In due time the Staff Cap- 
tain appeared and distributed 
the billeting lists. He, too, 
was brutally frank about the 
accommodation: they had best 
expect nothing, he told them. 
Our Ensign found allocated to 
his battalion a short patch of 
houses in the main street, op- 
posite and on either side of 
the Town Major’s office. The 
list looked promising enough : 
several billets were marked 
down as furnishing accommo- 
dation fer as many as a hun- 
dred men at a time: one even 
—as shown on the list—would 
take twe hundred. But as 
soon trust a company pro- 
spectus as a billeting list; the 
element of truth is about the 
same in both. 

It was a quarter to one 
when our Ensign started his 
round of the billets. The 
billeting parties had come 
across country on their bi- 
cycles; the Brigade was going 
to cover part of the journey 
by rail and march the rest; 
they were not expected to 
arrive before three o’clock at 
the earliest, so ovr Ensign 
felt that he could take things 
fairly easily. 

The peasants were not 
friendly — and why should 
they be, poor creatures ?— 
returning, with the French 
peasant’s fatalistic attachment 
to his native soil, to find their 
houses wrecked, their gardens 
ravaged, and their barns and 
sheds oecupied by an ever- 
changing succession of foreign 
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soldiers, They came to their 
house doors and pointed silent- 
ly to the barns and outhouses 
about the yard, then shut the 
door in our young man’s face. 

Things went all right at 
first. Everything was filthy 
and swarming with flies, 
everywhere the ground was 
befouled, and in many of the 
once trim gardens, amid the 
full- blown roses and the 
straggling and broken lines 
of peas and scarlet runners, 
water-logged and evil-smelling 
dug-outs were crumbling into 
oblivion — mementoes of the 
days when the German artil- 
lery was close enough up to 
shell the French troops in 
their billets. But our Ensign 
managed to get billets for 
three out of the four com- 
panies, though most of the 
places had holes both in the 
roof and in the wattle walls, 
He intended to put the re- 
maining eompany in the billet 
noted as accommodating 200 
men. 

This was where the billeting 
list let him dewn badly —an 
act of base betrayal. For the 
farmer came out of his house 
at the officer's summons and 
announced, politely enough but 
with great firmness, that the 
granges were no longer avail- 
able, for the harvest, which 
was to be brought in that 
afternoon, would fill them to 
the rafters. 

Here was a staggering blow 
indeed. The whole Battalion 


was provided for except the 
officers; and new, unless the 
Town Major could allet them 
another billet, the whole bil- 
leting scheme would have te 
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be rearranged and a quart 
crammed into a pint pot—that 
is to say, a thousand men 
packed into billets for 750. 

Back to the Town Major's 
office our young man went. 
It was already half-past two; 
neither Headquarters nor the 
messes nor the officers had 
yet been provided for. The 
Town Major was out. He 
had been carried off by the 
Brigade Medical Officer, who 
was clamouring for a site for 
the field ambulance. Sending 
ene of his party to watch the 
entrance of the village in case 
the Brigade should appear 
before its time, our Ensign 
set off feverishly on the track 
of the Town Major. 

It was three e’clock by the 
time that our young man had 
found him. There was no sign 
of the Brigade as yet. Heed- 
less of the clamouring throng 
of petitioners at the Town 
Major’s heels, our Ensign 
resolutely button-holed him 
and poured his pathetic story 
into his sympathetic ear. Our 
young man’s desperate situa- 
tion stirred the generous heart 
of that Town Majer. 

“The harvest again!” he 
groaned, clasping his brow. 
“T’ll go and see what I can 
do with the fellow, but I fear 
we are undone!” As they 
hurried up the street, he ex- 
plained to our Ensign that, by 
virtue of some dark arrange- 
ment between the British and 
French authorities, the peas- 
ants had the right to claim 
exemption from billeting to 
make room fer the crops. 

The Town Major’s fears 
were justified: the farmer was 
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in the right; his position was 
incontestably sound; they 
would have to forgo the 
billet. 

Together, the Major and our 
Ensign inspected two other 
billets — “emergency billets ” 
the Town Major called them, 
the last two in the place. One 
was occupied by an artillery 
store, but they contrived to 
filch from the gunners accom- 
modation for one platoon; the 
other was a gaunt barn, open 
all along one side, with shell- 
holes in the further wall, and 
the corrugated iron roof abun- 
dantly perforated by shrapnel. 

Our Ensign shook his head, 
thanked the Town Major, and 
fled. The whole billeting 
scheme had to be rearranged. 
He picked up his billeting 
party once more and started 
the round again, reshuffling 
the billets, redistributing the 
men, cramming in half a 
platoon here and tucking little 
packets of men away in there, 
deaf to expostulation and en- 
treaty, coldly ignoring the dis- 
may in the faces of his quarter- 
master-sergeants. 

Half-past three! No Brigade 
yet: now for the officers... 
two or three in this empty 
room, with sacking stretched 
in front of the paneless win- 
dows, and the mess across the 
entrance-hall in a dirty apart- 
ment, where fat bluebottles 
hovered greedily about decay- 
ing fragments of bully beef; 
this silent and forbidding 
house, to which they obtained 
access through a window, with 
three filthy little rooms, would 
accommodate six or seven offi- 
cers—say, the members of the 
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double- company mess: some 
tents could be put up in the 
garden at the back; another 


mess here, the company 
commanders there... but 
where, oh where, to put Head- 
quarters? 


There was nothing suitable 
under a roof, but our Ensign 
remembered the field with the 
incinerator behind the Town 
Major’s garden. Four o’clock : 
not a drum to be heard; the 
Brigade was late: back to the 
office to obtain from the ever- 
patient Major a lien on the 
field. Done! and three tents 
promised into the bargain in 
case it rained that night and 
the billets leaked. 

It had already started to 
rain when our Ensign, his 
appointed task over, hastened 
down the village street to the 
cross-roads by the river by 
which the Brigade would 
come in. 

There he found his fellow- 
billeters in the Brigade, each 
with his tale of dirty billets 
and leaky roofs and swarming 
flies, each with his story of the 
treachery of billeting lists, for 
the harvest surprise, our En- 
sign found, had been sprung 
on them all. 

They waited patiently in the 
rain for hours, The traffic never 
ceased to pour into the village 
in a double stream, going in 
both directions to and from the 
battlefield, troops and guns 
and transport and ambulances 
and motor-cars. A red-eapped 
sergeant of military police 
steod on point duty at the 
cross-roads, immutably calm 
and affable amid the confusion 
and the din; eternally side- 
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tracking strings of horses, 
which were not allowed through 
the village, and which persever- 
ing grooms, well knowing the 
prohibition, hoped yet to be 
able to get through, patiently 
answering inquiries from dust- 
powdered lorry-drivers who had 
lost their way. 

The shades of evening deep- 
ened gently amid a depressing 
drizzle, but still the Brigade 
did not come, still the traffic 
flowed past without a moment’s 
break. 

“It looks as if the Brigade 
were not going to arrive un- 
til after dark!” said one of 
the Billeting Officers; “and 
in this squash there'll be the 
most holy confusion—the Lord 
help us!” 

A Grenadier subaltern, who 
had discovered a wayside café 
just past the cross-roads, led 
some of them to it. None of 
them had had anything more 
substantial than a sandwich 
since breakfast, and they de- 
manded food. All that Madame 
could produce was a box of 
wafers, very sweet and sickly, 
which they ate with some ex- 
cellent coffee which Madame 
prepared over the stove, 

Outside night fell, muggy 
and wet. Then the Brigade 
transport, which had come by 
road, arrived, a long train of 
rumbling limbers, with the 
Transport Officers on horse- 
back. They had no news of 
the Brigade, but a little later 
a staff car, which the Billeting 
Officers stopped, reported that 
it had passed “some Guards 
or other” on the road about 


two miles back. 
And then at last they came 
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. . at eight o'clock. The 
dark and the traffic notwith- 
standing, the Guards made 
their entry to the tap of drum, 
and, despite all forebodings, 
each battalion got safely tucked 
away in its billets. When he 
reached the mess our Ensign 
found that his brother officers 
had so many remarks to offer 
on the slowness of the train 
that had conveyed them, and 
the general inefficiency of rail- 
way transport in particular, 
that they altogether omitted 
to comment on the nature of 
the billets which he offered 
them. 

Though the sleeping quarters 
were indescribably bad, the ac- 
tual mess-room proved to be 
better than might have been ex- 
pected, It wasa room in asmall 
farmhouse oceupied by a French- 
woman, whose husband was in 
the trenches, and who, after 
the gifted Apollo had talked to 
her a little in his most Parisian 
French, proffered her services 
as cook, And so, while the 
traffic rumbled, and the rain 
splashed down outside, they 
made a good dinner, and 
eventually repaired to their 
squalid ledging in excellent 
spirits. There they found 
their sleeping-valises spread on 
the dusty floor, and there they 
laid them down to sleep, pro- 
mising to turn every available 
servant on to swabbing in the 
morning. 

M-—— proved itself to be 
every bit as bad as it had pro- 
mised. The billets were posi- 
tively filthy, and for days the 
battalions of the Brigade swept 
and garnished and burnt, fill- 
ing in the rubbish pits which 
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gaped, stinking, in every gar- 
den, and leaving a trail of chlo- 
ride of lime behind them wher- 
ever they went. Fly - papers 
and fiy-swatters proved illusive 
against the indomitable breed- 
ing energy of the flies, and only 
days of unremitting hard work 
contrived at length to abate 
this very disagreeable and very 
unhygienic pest. 

It rained for days on end. 
In a few hours the deep dust 
of the road turned first to a 
thick morass of mud, and then 
into a liquid lake of slime 
which flowed across the gut- 
ters to the very gateways of 
the billets. To avoid wading 
in mud up to the ankles, the 
men built little causeways to 
bridge the gutters, using the 
bricks from the more dilapi- 
dated houses, and laying 
branches on top. Nearly all 
the billets leaked, and the 
yards, filthy as they always 
are abroad with a vast and 
sodden midden-heap in the 
centre, were ankle-deep in 
slush. What was possible to 
do with tarpaulin to stop the 
gaps in roofs and walls was 
done, but while the rain lasted 
the men had a very thin time, 
which they bore, as all men 
do in France, without grous- 
ing, reserving their grumbling 
for superficial and insignificant 
details, as is the way of the 
British soldier. 

The billets were so bad and 
the weather continued to be 
so wet that a rum issue was 
ordered, though the season of 
the daily rum issues had not 
yet arrived. An officer super- 
intended the issue of rum to 
each company, for the regu- 
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lation is that each man must 
drink his tot on the spot where 
it is issued, in the presence of 
an officer—.this to prevent 
hoarding and its attendant 
evils. 

Accordingly, our Ensign 
found himself one wet evening 
attending the issue of rum to 
the company. On the floor 
of the barn stood a lighted 
candle, the centre of a number 
of mess-tins representing the 
portions of the different groups 
in the company. At our En- 
sign’s side was the Company 
Sergeant-Major with the rum- 
jars. Silent and expectant, 
the men stood all around and 
in the yard without. 

The Company Sergeant- 
Major poured the rum out 
into the different tins, an- 
nouncing as he did so the 
name of the recipients—“ No. 5 
Platoon,” “The Cooks,” “The 
Pioneers,” and so on. Then, 
after much shuffling about in 
the outer darkness, the men 
got formed up, mess-tin in 
hand; but before the first re- 
ceived his noggin, the Company 
Sergeant- Major put to our 
Ensign that time-honoured 
question, ‘Would he try a 
little drop?” 

Rum on an empty stomach 
before dinner is not to be 
recommended, but our young 
man knew what was expected 
of him, and with suitable 
gratitude accepted the offer. 
About a mugful of raw spirit 
was thereupon poured out for 
him, greatly to his dismay, but 
he picked it up, and crying 
“Here's luck!” drained it. 
The rum burnt his throat and 
brought the tears mc his eyes, 
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but he finished off the por- 
tion and held the mug upside 
down, as the men do, to show 
that it was empty—all this 
amid profound silence, with 
every man’s eye upon him. 
Then, one by one, the men 
emerged out of the gloom into 
the yellow cirele of light, with 
outstretched tin or mug, re- 
ceived their portion, tossed it 
off, inverted their drinking- 
vessel, and moved away, wiping 
their mouths on the backs of 
their hands. When every man 
had been served, the Company 
Sergeant-Major picked up the 
last tin, and, tipping it down 
fer the officer to see the con- 
tents, said— 

“For the sergeants and my- 
self, sir!” 

This last portion was divided 
between them and consumed. 
Then the C.S.M., shaking the 
rum jar, said— 

‘‘There’s some left yet, sir.” 

‘“‘Everybody had his tot?” 
asked our Ensign. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Right,” answered the offi- 
cer; “tip the rest out!” 

(For such is the inexorable 
rule of the Army: what is 
left over from a rum issue 
must be spilled. Rum does not 
keep.) 

“Sir!” replied the C.S.M., 
and in obedience to the order 
he emptied a brown gush of 
the spirit upon the earthen 
floor under the sorrowful gaze 
ofthe men, Our Ensign would 
have gladly given them an 
extra tot all round, for the 
night was raw and chill, but 
an order is an order... . 


And now the Guards found 


themselves within measurable 
distance of the ultimate goal 
of all their wanderings, the 
Battle of the Somme. Day 
and night the little village 
street resounded to the tramp 
of marching columns, to the 
thunder of the jarring, quiver- 
ing trains of ammunition 
lorries. In that cramped and 
crowded village the only 
parade-ground was the dirty 
courtyards of the different 
billets, where the most sten- 
torian word of command would 
often be lost in the roar of 
traffic from the street. 

But while the stream of men 
and munitions flowed unceas- 
ingly eastward towards the 
Somme, from the battlefield 
came daily reports of further 
successes. Every sign peinted 
to the imminent participation 
of the Guards in the great 
offensive. There were frequent 
conferences, and, day after day, 
the Guards marched out by 
platoons, by companies, by 
battalions, past the little mili- 
tary cemetery, past the vast 
camps stretching away to the 
horizon, past the gangs of 
grubby German prisoners 
working on the roads, to the 
training - ground, where the 
coming attack was rehearsed 
in every detail. There were 
field-days and night operations 
and lectures and several false 
alarms, ... warnings to be in 
readiness for immediate de- 
parture, which were afterwards 
cancelled. 

A few days after the arrival 
of the Brigade at M. , the 
Guards’ Divisional Canteen 
turned up and installed itself 
in the main street, and was 
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followed shortly afterwards by 
the Guards’ Divisional Cinema, 
which was set up in that very 
barn with shrapnel-riddled roof 
which our Ensign had rejected 
as @ billet. Tarpaulin supplied 
the missing wall, a little gas- 
engine furnished the power, 
and on the many wet evenings 
that the Clerk of the Weather 
bestowed on the Guards at 
M , “the pictures” proved 
a great attraction. There, on 
one of the rare fine afternoons, 
eur Ensign and a large party 
ef his friends sat in a stifling 
atmosphere and saw the Somme 
battle film. Save for a few 
gunners and sappers, the whole 
audience consisted of Guards- 
men, and their comments on 
this celebrated series of pic- 
tures were instructive — for 
they made none. They only 
cheered and laughed every 
time “ Fritz” was seen on the 
soreen, 

The Guards’ Divisional Baths 
—a travelling concern this, 
that plants itself in any empty 
building that seems adapted to 
the purpose, or, in default of 
such a building, erects ite own 
premises—happened along with 
its array of tubs and heating 
apparatus and vast supplies of 
towels and clean shirts, socks, 
and underwear. Every day 
parties of men were marched 
down by an officer under a 
scheme that ensured to every 
man one bath a week. 

There was much entertaining 
between the different Messes, 
Everybody was always dining 
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out with one er other of the 
company Messes in the different 
battalions, with the Brigade 
machine-gunners, er with the 
Stokes Mortars, who are 
charming fellows, but whose 
propinquity in the trenches is 
unpopular owing to the dis- 
agreeable tendency of their 
murderous weapons to draw 
fire. 

In the double-eompany Mess 
all went as merry as a wed- 
ding bell. Madame, in whose 
house the Mess was lodged, 
proved herself a jewel and 
cooked them wonderful ome- 
lettes and ragouts, and a 
Potage Bonne Femme before 
which Escoffier himself would 
have doffed his hat. The Mess 
raged and wrangled and 
argued, as young men do the 
world over, but the underlying 
good fellowship was never dis- 
turbed. The past tense is ever 
a kindlier critic than the pres- 
ent, but our Ensign, looking 
back on those pleasant summer 
days, cannot recollect that 
there was a single discordant 
element in that little band of 
men. 

But the sand in the hour- 
glass had all but run out. 
At last the word for their de- 
parture came, And Battalion 
Orders that evening closed 
with a significant paragraph. 
Under the heading Drzss, it 
ran— 

“The polishing of buttons 
and cap-stars is discontinued 
until further orders.” 

A bon entendeur, salut! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SCENE OF WAR.—VIII. 


THE CANAL, 


EVER since the War began, 
Egypt has played a vital if 
not a capital part in its pro- 
gress; for Egypt is the Suez 
Canal, and the Suez Canal is a 
highway of the World. If you 
came upon it suddenly in the 
course of a journey across the 
Desert, you would see it lying 
there with the silvery sand- 
hills upon either side of it, a 
mystery asleep. Even if you 
had never heard of it before in 
your life, you could not mis- 
take it for any ordinary water ; 
it lies there so solitary, and 
silent, and unreal, You would 
ask yourself who made it? and 
why? and as you looked up 
its course from North to South, 
where it emerges from one 
sand-waste to pass on into the 
wide spaces of another, you 
could not but wonder whence 
it had come and whither it 
was going. What gives it 
its power is just this defini- 
tion of purpose, as of some- 
thing directed to a single 
end, and there is something 
appropriate, therefore, in its 
having sprung from a French- 
man’s brain. 

It is more, too, than a Canal, 
for it is a part of that mighty 
element upon which our sea- 
power moves and has its being. 
If one could know the number 
of men and guns and imple- 
ments of War (not to speak of 
the traffic of the world) that 
have travelled upon this narrow 
road since the conflict began, 
the record might be full of 


interest. We shall doubtless 
know some day. 

Yet it is more than a high- 
way, for it is the moat also of 
a great citadel. Egypt lies 
upon one side of it, the desert 
sands of Sinai upon the other. 
It is the only waterway in that 
land of weariness and thirst. 
To hold the Canal, then, has 
been to hold Egypt from in- 
vasion, and to protect from 
harm an artery of the Empire. 

These circumstances have 
made it of singular interest 
to many thousands of our 
people, for to many this jour- 
ney along the Canal has offered 
their only glimpse of War. 
From end to end of it they 
have seen nothing but soldiers 
and guns and white encamp- 
ments, cavalry on the march, 
camels moving along the sky- 
line, military trains and con- 
voys, the Flag of Empire. 
There, upon that hillock of 
sand, is the barbed wire of 
which they have heard so 
much ; there, sure enough, are 
the sand-bagged trenches ; and 
there, standing guard upon the 
parapet of a fort, his bayonet 
gleaming in the fierce sunlight, 
his body erect if unimpressive, 
is the British soldier. To 
many, therefore, this transit 
from one continent to another, 
across a third, has been charged 
with the subtle joy of romance, 
almost of adventure. They 
have been taken by the hand 
and led for once in their lives 
along the Parapet of War. 
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The tide of events is ever 
moving on, and what was true 
yesterday has ceased to be true 
to-day, and may take a differ- 
ent form to-morrow. I shall 
give away no military secret, 
therefore, if I relate some of 
the incidents of a voyage on 
the Canal in the spring of this 
last year. It began at the Red 
Sea end, and as we approached 
Suez, a white fog that was 
half composed of the desert 
sand enveloped us and hid the 
world from sight. We might 
have been anywhere on earth, 
except for the sand and the 
locusts that were blown upon 
the ship’s deck. For twenty- 
four hours we lay enveloped 
in this veil, But when it 
lifted, there was the magical 
perspective of Egypt, the iron 
hand of War. Across the 
yellow sands of the desert a 
regiment of Indian Cavalry 
was moving at a rapid pace 
along the Asiatic shore. Upon 
the other side the hills of 
Africa, enamelled with amaz- 
ing colours, plunged their 
pedestals in the turquoise sea ; 
and in the lustrous water be- 
tween, a battleship lay at 
anchor, brooding over the 
gateways of the Canal. 

We embarked upon the 
Canal, the desert closing in 
upon us on either hand. An 
Anzac horseman in khaki, 
with a bandolier of cartridges 
upon his breast and a plume 
in his hat, came down to the 
blue edge and eantered along 
beside the ship. As we neared 
each encampment, the men 
swarmed out of their tents 
and came plunging and run- 
ning over the sand-hills to see 
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the ship go by. An officer on 
board smiled indulgently as he 
saw them come, 

‘TI was encamped there 
myself,” he said, “before I 
went to Mesopot, and every 
time a ship came by, I felt 
the temptation of going down 
to look at it. Well, you see, 
it was going Home, and one 
liked looking at the women 
and children. I do not sup- 
pose you have any idea of 
what a ship looks like to a 
man who has been camping 
out there in the desert?” 

In the Canal itself hundreds 
of them plunged about and 
swam in the waters, their 
bodies burnt to a_ biscuit 
brown, their hands and faces 
almost black from exposure to 
the sun. Blue eyes look odd 
out of a tropical skin. If the 
passing of the ship was a 
source of enjoyment to the 
men on shore, it was no less 
diverting to the passengers on 
board, 

“ Where—are—you—from ?” 

“ Syd—ney: Austri—li—a.” 

‘And you? where are you 
from ?” 

A feminine voice— 

“From In—dia. Bom—bay.” 

“Good Luck to you! Go—od 
Lu—ck.” 

And then a laugh, with half 
@ ory in it. 

“See, Dick; look at that 
man. He is an Australian; 
come a long long way to 
fight for the flag.” 

“Yes, Mummy; don’t you 
think I could go and swim 
with him in the water?” 

Such are the innocent dia- 
logues that pass from ship 
to shore: covering Heaven 
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knows what emotions of pride 
and sacrifice. 

Simultaneously with these 
there is a rush for the bar- 
man’s stoek of cigarettes, and 
the tins go flying through the 
air to the man in the water, 
some falling short in mid- 
canal, others touching the 
banks; the former to the 
powerful swimmers, the latter 
to the khaki crowd which is 
gathering in increasing num- 
bers, the men simply rolling 
down the sand-hills in their 
desire to arrive. To the 
tobacco there is added a 
tempest of books and news- 
papers, and the blue stream 
is littered with novels afloat 
and rafts of picture papers. 
Each one. of these gets Sens 
with more or less of adven- 
ture. Upon the banks, where 
the barbed wire comes down 
to the water er a sandbag 
fortress makes a line against 
the sky, a sentry stands look- 
ing coveteusly upon the tins 
ef goed tobaeco floating at 
his feet. The British soldier 
stands firm, resisting the temp- 
tation; the Anzac, throwing 
discipline to the winds, makes 
a fierce dash at his prey, and, 
seizing it, returns to his place, 
hoping that he has not been 
seen by some blamed officer. 
There is a story they tell you 
here of a Commander-in-Chief 
whe desired that there should 
be a little mere saluting when 
General Officers rode by. The 
next time he passed this way 
a hundred naked men at play 
in the water rose up from it, 
stood to attention, and gravely 
saluted His Excellency. It is 


Australia, indeed, with its in- 
extinguishable spirit of youth, 
that greets one here. These 
men in the water are of the 
superb Anzac build, and you 
ask yourself, in the case of 
some of them, what kind of 
women they are that bear 
such sons? 

Upon the foreshore there are 
ingenuous devices in white bits 
of stene, showing Australia 
upon the one hand, the British 
Islands upon the other; mid- 
way a heart, with the legend, 


“ We are all parts of one 
mighty Empire.” 


It is the best of all the bonds 
that time can bring. 

There is a singular contrast 
between these men on shore 
and the travellers on beard. 
From the Commander’s deck 
an ex-Viceroy, for whom this 
place of privilege has been 
reserved, looks down upon the 
scene with a lustrum of his- 
tory behind him. He has held 
what is perhaps the greatest 
office in the Empire; he has 
ruled with a personal teuch 
over 315 millions ef people; 
he has been to them in a sense 
the physical embodiment of 
the Crown, which many of 
them worship; and of all these 
people he has been in his 
innermost heart one of the 
most lonely, for the office 
claims its sacrifice. If you 
could look into the mind of 
that Anzac soldier on guard 
on the sand-hills, and then 
into the mind of this great 
officer of State, trained through 
generations to fill a high place 
in the world, yeu would find 
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an astonishing difference of 
outlook, yet always with the 
one great thing in common: 
you may oall it what you 
will. 

Upon the commen deck 
amongst the other travellers, 
his little girl, who has not been 
in England for five and a half 
years, flies with extreme swift- 
ness frem starboard te lar- 
board, laden with gifts, and 
uncertain which side of the 
ship offers the greater stra- 
tegical advantage te the be- 
stower. 

In a quiet corner a nun, 
soft-feoted and silent, paces 
gently up and down, hushing 
to sleep another woman’s babe. 
Every gesture and action of 
her is eloquent of a soul that is 
at peace. She is earliest of all 
the passengers on board in her 
black robes, reading her brevi- 
ary, or looking quietly out to 
sea. Tranquillity abides with 
HER. 

There is another figure 
scarcely less notable, the old 
Rajput chieftain, Sir Pertab 
Singh,} also to be seen in the 
early morning light seated on 
a rail in an old shooting-coat 
and a pair of Jodhpur riding- 
breeches—he never wears any- 
thing else—benevolently gazing 
upon the files of men at exer- 
cise, There is a profound con- 
tentment upon his face also, 
the look of The Happy Warrior. 
One charge, one bullet, sums up 
his philosophy, and it is not a 
bad one te live up to in these 
times. 

These two stand apart from 


the rest of the company, in a 
sort of mysterious kinship. 
The gentle woman and the 
brave old knight have, I sup- 
pose, this in eommon, that they 
have accepted their vocation 
once for all. Upon each of 
them there lies the benediction 
of complete fearlessness, and the 
grace that comes of doing that 
which the heart most longs 
after. 

Sir Pertab Singh is the more 
talkative, and those who know 
him can guess the kind of racy 
and vigorous speech that flows 
from his lips. His command 
of English is limited, but he 
seldom fails for want of an ex- 
pressive word. 

“When Lord Roberts die in 
St Omer, Sir Douglas Haig ask 
who ij his oldest friend ? 

“Then every one say Sir 
Pertab. 

“That very true. When 
Lord Roberts young subaltern, 
I boy of fifteen, and ride at 
head of my troop. Many Eng- 
lish ladies and children I looked 
after in those days— Mutiny 
days. 

“Any good news of War, 
Sahib, this summer? Ha! 
You think will be hard fight- 
ing? Something for Cavalry 
to do? Yes? 

(Folding his hands) “Oh, I 
very happy; I burning charge. 
Die in bed not good thing for 
sojer. Die in battle, old Rajput 
custom; much the best. 

“So happy to be going back 
to Front. Never would have 
come away had Viceroy not 
ordered me to return for my 





1 Lieutenant-General His Highness the Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh of Idar, 


late Regent of Jodhpur. 
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nephew's coronation. But very 
ashamed. My name Singh, 
you know, means Lion. Rear 
not proper place for Lion; 
proper place for Fox. So when 
I came back—Viceroy’s order 
—I wrote to my friends, only 
Pertab; no more Singh. Very 
much ashamed. But now re- 
turning to Front, can say 
Singh once more. 

“What I think of War? 

“‘ Always will be War; two 
lions cannot live in one cage. 
Germans? brave men; but not 
gentlemen. No! 

(Lady, you take my chair. 
Yes, yes. See, I very comfort- 
able on floor. Ah! thank you.) 

.“Ha! ha! my father very 
strict with me when boy; no 
bed allowed; had to sleep in 
box; good hard box; only 
room for me and my sword. 

“English army too comfort- 
able, I think. Too many 
plates, forks, spoons, knives. 
One quite enough for sojer. 
French? Oh, French very 
good sojer, very brave; and 
French women very wonder- 
ful—say to man, you go and 
fight, we look after every- 
thing. Don’t worry. Wonder- 
ful people. Like Rajputs. 

“General’s staff? No! no! 
not for me. I live with my 
regiment, Jodhpur Lancers; 
proper place for me.” 

I was reminded of these 
brave words when upon the 
Somme I asked for His High- 
ness. He was nowhere to be 
found. 

“Wonderful chap, old Sir 
Pertab,” said the General, 
replacing the telephone re- 
ceiver. “They don’t know 
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where he is at G.H.Q.; F 
thinks he is camping out some- 
where with his regiment.” 

And somewhere there he was, 
amidst the dark squadrons of 
the Cavalry Brigade, fretting 
behind the battle for the hour 
of impact, that last great 
charge of the Rajput Prince 
and gentleman. 

Froissart would have loved 
him; for he belongs te those 
gallant and courtly days when 
the world was younger, when 
France and England met upon 
the fields of Crecy and Poitiers. 

He is accompanied at the 
Front by his son, a handsome, 
dark-eyed lad of fifteen, who 
acts as a sort of body-squire, 
writing his letters for him, 
cleaning his accoutrements, 
keeping his accounts, and faith- 
fully carrying out his father’s 
somewhat imperious behests. 

“Your son is rather young, 
Sir Pertab, for the War.” 

“Prince of Wales also is 
young,” is the conclusive re- 
joinder. 

As the ship moves on it is 
indeed of those bygone days 
that one is reminded, rather 
than of modern war. The 
desert sands are patterned by 
the white tents of the English 
host; and as the sun goes down, 
and the short twilight fades 
across the level spaces, the 
gleam of a hundred fires, the 
shadowy figures of men moving 
to and fro, the lustrous stars in 
the clear firmament, recall the 
days when King Richard rode 
his great war-horse to the gates 
of Ascalon, and the Oriflamme 
blazed over the heads of the 
Crusaders. 
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THE WAR IN EGYPT. 


It was at a later stage that 
I was enabled to visit our 
Expeditionary Army, and to 
gain some impression of its 
activities, through the personal 
kindness of General Sir Archi- 
bald Murray. Few people 
realise the character and the 
extent of our efforts in this 
field of the War, though the 
despatches that have been 
published from time to time 
state the salient and principal 
facts. At the outset, the ob- 
ject in view was purely de- 
fensive. It was known that 
the Turks, inspired by their 
German owners, would attack 
the Canal and attempt an in- 
vasion of Egypt. It was their 
hope that this would stir up 
the religious feelings of the 
Moslem communities, plunge 
Egypt itself into a rebellion, 
and cut this great artery of 
the Empire. But to do so, it 
would be necessary for them 
to march across the Sinai 
desert, across a country which 
is one of the most barren and 
thirsty in the world, and re- 
mote from any real base of 
supply. Their attack was 
therefore awaited on the banks 
of the Canal itself. 

By dint of quite extraordin- 
ary efforts, which could not 
have sufficed for any purely 
European army, these long- 
suffering troops, driven by a 
stronger will than their own, 
reached the edge of the Canal, 
only to sustain there a fatal 
repulse. They had carried 
across the desert a number 
of iron pontoons, and one or 


two of these even reached the 
Egyptian shore. One can see 
them there now, riddled with 
bullets, in the gardens of the 
Canal officials, derelicts of this 
attack that was doomed to 
failure. The principal fight 
took place near Serapeum, 
upon the edge of Lake Tim- 
sah, when the Hardinge, an 
armed vessel of the Indian 
Marine, drew the greater part 
of the Turkish artillery fire. 

It is, upon such a day as I 
saw it, a singularly quiet and 
pleasant spot. The blue waters 
of the lake spread about one, 
with scarcely a ripple on their 
surface; colonies of white gulls 
and sea-birds fly about and 
make this their home; the 
sand-hills, where they come to 
meet the lake, are as smooth 
and flawless as the snow of 
high altitudes, with swelling 
domes and clean blade-edges 
of singular beauty of line. 
Upon the banks of the Canal 
itself there still linger traces 
of the positions held by our 
troops; on the Asiatic shore 
the sand-bagged bastions and 
trenches, and the emplacements 
for our guns; and on the west 
bank, under a grove of Casu- 
arina trees that sigh and sway 
with a peaceful melancholy, 
where an Egyptian battery 
bore itself with honour. 

The Canal itself, although 
in many ways it offered an 
ideal line of defence, with its 
fresh-water canal and the re- 
sources of Egypt behind it 
had two substantial defects. 
It presented a front of a 
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hundred miles, and every yard 
of that front was of vital im- 
portance to its existence as a 
highway. 

The Turkish plan was to 
threaten it at several points,— 
at Kantara, Ferdan, Ismailia, 
Shalouf, and Suez,—but to 
make one big effort at Tous- 
soum-Serapeum where the 
desert intervenes between Lake 
Timsah and the Great Bitter 
Lake. Upon our side it was 
necessary, while protecting the 
whole of this long line of battle, 
to be able to concentrate at 
the principal point of attack. 
For this purpose outposts were 
established at regular inter- 
vals on the Asiatic shore; 
armed launches of the Royal 
Navy sped to and fro between 
these posts; a railway line ran 
parallel te the Canal upon the 
Egyptian bank, with troops 
and waggons in reserve; and 
at intervals where the Canal 
widens into the Salt Lakes 
there were torpedo-boats and 
ships of war with their heavy 
artillery: the Swiftsure and 
the Ocean from England, the 
Requin and the D’Entre-Cas- 
teaux from France. It was 
from France also that there 
came the seaplanes that re- 
connoitred the desert, and with 
the help of our own airmen 
brought news to the General 
of the advaneing enemy. Of 
them he wrote: “I cannot 
speak tee highly of the sea- 
plane detachment in recon- 
noitring the Syrian and Ana- 
tolian coast. Lengthy land 
flights are extremely danger- 
ous, yet nothing ever stopped 
these gallant French aviaters 
from any enterprise.” 


The Comte de Sérionne, a 
kinsman of De Lesseps, at the 
head of the Canal officials, 
placed all the resources of the 
Company at his disposal. To 
those who know the long his- 
tory of French and British 
rivalry in Egypt, the story 
of the Canal itself, there must 
seem something peculiarly 
happy in this earnest co-opera- 
tion to a common end. 

On the 18th of January the 
French seaplanes brought 
news of an army of 10,000 
men assembled at Beersheba, 
that ancient settlement that 
still marks the limit of Pales- 
tine. A week later the first 
conflict took place in the desert 
near Kantara, the enemy hav- 
ing seized the caravan road 
that skirts the Mediterranean 
te E] Arish. On the Ist and 
2nd of February 1915, bodies 
of the enemy were to be seen 
at various points on the Canal, 
and in the darkness of the 
following morning they made 
their effort at Toussoum, firing 
their rifles and machine-guns 
as they advanced, and making 
the best of the batteries of 
field artillery they had dragged 
across the yielding sands, All 
who crossed the strip of blue 
water were killed or taken, 
and those who fought upon 
the eastern shore were driven 
from the trenches and positions 
they had hastily prepared. It 
was a futile attempt, and had 
it been possible to follow them 
up at once with a strong 
mebile force, few could ever 
have returned to their native 
land. As it was, their dead 
lay upon the edge of the 
waters, and far and wide over 
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the desert sands, as they fied 
like the children of Israel across 
the wilderness, A small cross, 
inside a wired enclosure upon 
the sand-hills where the ships 
go up and down, marks the 
grave of a German officer—a 
Major Von den Hagen—who 
fell in this battle. 

In the sum total of this 
wide war it was only a small 
fight perhaps, but it saved 
Egypt, and it kept epen the 
road, 

Those who took part in it 
were assembled here from the 
four corners of the earth. 
There were Yeomanry and Ter- 
ritorials from English counties, 
New Zealanders from Auck- 
land, Otago, and Canterbury ; 
camelmen from Bikanir, where 
the sand-wastes spread mourn- 
fully as they do here; cavalry 
from the uplands of Mysore 
and Hyderabad; contingents 
from the States of Alwar and 
Gwalior; regiments from the 
Panjab plains, from the snow- 
crowned valleys of Nepal, frem 
Singapore, and from Hong- 
keng upon the edge of the 
Pacific. 

There is a deep significance, 
for those whose ears are at- 
tuned to such music, in these 
distant names, 

Amongst the princes and 
noblemen who were present 
in this area of the War were 
the Maharajahs of Bikanir and 
Idar, the Nawab Sir Afsar-ul- 
Mulk, Colenel Desraj Urs, and 
Mahomed Akbar, the Khan of 
Hoti. An Egyptian battery 
distinguished itself in the ac- 
tion at Toussoum—one of its 
men who was killed, the Mul- 


-azim Awal Effendi Helmi, 
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showing, in the words of the 
General, conspicuous gallantry, 
and fighting his gun under a 
heavy fire at short range. An 
Indian sepoy brought up am- 
munition under heavy fire nine 
times, and each time carried a 
killed or wounded man back 
800 yards to the dressing sta- 
tion. Another, Havildar Mu- 
hammad Azim, of the 92nd 
Panjabis, was wounded in the 
side, but remained in action 
encouraging his men; was 
present when the enemy sur- 
rendered, and marched back 
to camp with the guard on 
prisoners, refusing any atten- 
tion to his wound till he 
got in. 

The Turkish effort was 
doomed to failure—in any mili- 
tary sense it was nothing more 
for those engaged in it than a 
forlorn hope; but in the wider 
strategy of the War it served 
its purpose, and confirmed, if 
such confirmation were needed, 
the value of initiative in war. 
That this narrow and vulner- 
able water should have sur- 
vived the War is itself a re- 
markable tribute to the excel- 
lenee of our arrangements. 
On the Canal, at least, we 
may say that ‘Business has 
been as usual.” 

The Turkish attack having 
failed, the defeated troops 
withdrew into the centre of 
the peninsula. The fierce heat 
ef midsummer descended upon 
the shores of the Canal, and 
for a time all expectation of a 
further advance in force passed 
away. The centre of gravity 
shifted te Gallipoli, where the 
Turks were gathered for the 
defence of Stamboul, and many 
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thousands of our troops from 
Egypt were engaged upon that 
brave adventure. Such mili- 
tary activity as there was in 
Egypt was upon the western 
border, where the Senussi, 
“becoming more and more 
truculent,” eventually met us 
in open conflict, and sustained 
a decisive defeat, in the course 
of which the British Yeomanry 
and a fleet of armoured cars, 
under the Duke of West- 
minster, played a striking and 
effective part. The frontier 
post of Sollum, which had at 
the onset been abandoned to 
the enemy, was reoccupied, and 
in little more than three weeks 
we had cleared the country of 
the enemy for a hundred and 
fifty miles, had captured the 
Commander, had taken all his 
artillery and machine - guns, 
and had driven his scattered 
forces far beyond the Egyptian 
frontier. This was at the 
middle of March 1916. 

In the Soudan also, Ali 
Dinar, the suzerain Sultan of 
Darfur, at the instigation of 
the enemy, proclaimed a Jehad, 
and sought to overthrow our 
power. The flower of his army 
was destroyed in battle, the 
tribesmen rushing to the at- 
tack with the utmost desper- 
ation, only to die within ten 
yards. of our line. At the 
same time the maintenance of 
a line of communications 300 
miles long, over a waterless 
and roadless country, and the 
carriage of heavy material of 
war, cost us a considerable 
effort. 

Meanwhile greater events 
were afoot in other areas of 
the War. Servia was overrun 


by the Central Powers. In 
December 1915 the allied 
French and British forces, 
under General Sarrail and Sir 
Bryan Mahon, fell back after 
hard fighting on Salonica. By 
January the last of our troops 
in the Dardanelles had aban- 
doned the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and transports, laden with 
our men and blocked with 
munitions of war, were 
streaming across the Medi- 
terranean to our base in 
Egypt. To an observer able 
to survey the scene and con- 
scious of all it meant, this 
passing of our armies must 
have been of the deepest in- 
terest. The pen of a Thucy- 
dides were needed to describe 
this Peripeteia—this latest of 
the great migrations across 
the historic sea. The streets 
of Alexandria and Cairo were 
thronged with our soldiers; 
and the banks of the Canal, 
even to the eye of a passing 
traveller, were thick with in- 
fantry and cavalry and guns. 

Circumstances indeed brought 
me at this period to Egypt, and 
I remember feeling that never 
in my life had I seen so many 
of our people assembled for 
war. On the other hand, our 
withdrawal from Gallipoli had 
released large forces of the 
Turkish army, and a quarter 
of a million men were now 
at the disposal of our enemies 
for the invasion of Egypt. _ 

It was at this dramatic 
hour that the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief arrived i 
Egypt. To wait to be at- 
tacked on the banks of the 
Canal was not judged com- 
patible with the true prin- 
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ciples of strategy, as indeed 
it was scarcely consistent with 
the dignity of the Empire. 
The plan adopted was, while 
strengthening the defences of 
the Canal, to advance across 
the Sinai Peninsula and drive 
the enemy from the invaded 
soil. The Russian victories 
at Erzeroum, in the middle of 
February 1916, facilitated this 
policy. The Turkish armies in 
Syria dwindled to 60,000 men ; 
large bodies of our own troops 
were released for service in 
France, and, with the ap- 
proach of the hot season, it 
became plain that the gran- 
diose plans of the German 
Staff for the invasion of 
Egypt had ceased to have 
any reality. 

It remained for us to press 
forward and resume our hold 
over the Peninsula. The Canal 
itself ceased to play so im- 
portant a part in this wide- 
world War, and the stir and 
movement of men passed on 
from its blue edges to the 
wide spaces and the ruffled 
hills of the desert. 

If you look at a map of this 
country, which from time im- 
memorial has been a buffer 
between the fertile valley of 
Egypt and the _ war - like 
peoples of Arabia and of 
Palestine, you will observe 
that there are in the main 
three routes across its in- 
hospitable surface, The most 
southerly of these runs from 
Akaba at- the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba through Nakhl, 
where the Governor of Sinai 
resides, to Suez. This is the 
road that the Pilgrims of 
Islam follow on their way to 
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the tomb of the Prophet at 
Mecca. It leaves to the south 
of it the mountainous tracts 
of the Peninsula as they 
narrow down towards the 
sea, 

The middle route, taking off 
from E] Audja on the Turkish 
frontier, with Beersheba as a 
base of supply, traverses the 
Peninsula through the Megara 
hills and the Djebel Yelleg, to 
find its bourne at Ismailia, 
midway upon the ribbon of 
the Canal. This was the road 
followed by the Turkish army 
in its attack upon Serapeum 
and Toussoum, 

There remains the north 
road, which skirts the fringes 
of the Mediterranean Sea, 
through a country of sand- 
dunes and occasional oases, 
from Rafa, hard by the land 
of the Philistines, and El 
Arish, to Kantara on the 
Canal. This is the only route 
along which water is found 
in any considerable quantity ; 
and this circumstance and its 
proximity to the sea have 
marked it now, as they did 
when Napoleon carried his di- 
visions across it to the siege 
of Acre, as the only suitable 
road for the advance of a 
European army, 

The history of our campaign 
in Egypt throughout the year 
1916 has been the history of our 
advance along this thorough- 
fare, with some minor defensive 
measures along the banks of the 
Canal. Between January and 
June miles of road, miles of 
pipe-line, and miles of railway, 
were constructed to these ends. 
At Katia, the Turks, anticipat- 
ing our advance, made a sudden 
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raid upon eur vanguard with 
momentary success ; and there 
was sharp fighting between 
them and eur Yeomanry, the 
Australian Light Horse, and 
our Flying Corps. But our 
troops remained on the field, 
and the advance slowly moved 
on upon its inexorable course, 
The world has learnt by now 
that when once we put our 
hand to the plough we do not 
easily turn back. 

In July and August the 
enemy once more endeavoured 
to resist our progress. Aus- 
trians and Germans and Turks, 
with mountain-guns and how- 
itzers and machine-gun units, 
eame on with considerable 
valour to what has become 
known as the Battle of Romani. 
There followed some close fight- 
ing, in the course of which our 
cavalry and mounted troops 
especially distinguished them- 
selves, and Scotsmen and 
Welshmen, Australians and 
New Zealanders, drove the 
enemy, 18,000 streng, from 
point to point, along the 
northern road—from Katia to 
Bir-el-Abd, and beyond it, in 
their retreat to El] Mazar and 
El Arish. Four thousand of 
his prisoners remained in our 
hands, with batteries eof Krupp 
guns and large quantities of 
his ammunition. 


Since then our advance has 
continued ; slow it may be, but 
sure. The Desert Railway has 
advaneed from heur to hour; 
El Arish has been taken, the 
Anzac Light Horse once more 
distinguishing themselves ; and 
at Maghdabah, a little to the 
south of El Arish, our mobile 
columns have annihilated a 
detatchment of the Turkish 
troeps, capturing 1350 pris- 
oners. The limits of Egypt 
have been reached, and the 
future lies upon the knees of 
the gods. Yet it is worthy of 
notice that Jerusalem lies no 
long distance beyond, the very 
heart of Palestine, and there is 
@ magic in such names as Gaza 
and Ascalon, Jaffa and Acre; 
while a little farther to the 
seuth there runs the Hedgaz 
Railway, which connects the 
Turkish province of Syria with 
the tomb of the Prophet, and 
the territories of His Holiness 
the Sharif of Mecca. 

So much it has been neees- 
sary to say, in view of the 
ignorance that prevails, of the 
Egyptian campaign. But it is 
with things seen that these 
pages are concerned, and I will 
therefore conclude with my 
personal impressions of the 
War as I saw it in Egypt in 
the early days of December 
1916, 


ISMAILIA. 


From Port Said, where a 
great French battleship filled 
the vista with her mighty 
frame and panoply of guns, 
and De Lesseps, that great 
Frenchman, whose genius gave 


us the Canal, looks out across 
the sea, I went to Kantara, 
where the station was thronged 
with our soldiery under arms, 
and thence to Ismailia, the cen- 
tral base of the Canal defences. 
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Time has softened the harsh- 
ness of this settlement won 
from the desert sands, and the 
fresh-water canal has filled it, 
as it would fill all this wide 
waste were enough of it avail- 
able, with trees and gardens, 
and lawns and flower-beds, and 
the pleasantness of life. It 
was not so twenty years ago. 
Then, as I waited here in the 
old Shepheard’s Hotel, I thanked 
Heaven that my lot was not 
east in this rectangular townlet 
mapped upon the sand. It is 
another plaee now. In the 
General’s house, where his 
courtesy had made me a pass- 
ing guest, I was in a garden 
enclosed, There were roses 
upon the walls, a lawn that 
was like velvet, and a Bougain- 
villea that spread like an Em- 
peror’s robe over half the 
building. Outside the gate a 
British sentry marched up and 
down in the shadow of the 
trees, stopping at the end of 
his beat each time that he 
turned, to go through some 
ceremonial or ritual of his own. 
Across the way the Count de 
Sérionne’s house rose in its 
cluster of trees and flowers 
from a similar garden, whese 
latest ornament was one of 
those riddled ponteons frem 
Boche-land that the Turk had 
brought with him across the 
desert sands, And on the road 
itself there was all the charm 
of Egypt. The fellah went by 
on his little donkey, his feet 
almost touching the ground, a 
smile of contentment on his 
one-eyed face. 

I asked him why he had 
only one eye, 
“When I was young,” he 
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said, ‘my mother took ne care 
of me, and the flies came and 
sat upen my eyelids, and I got 
blind. It is se in Egypt.” 

“But why,” I inquired, ‘did 
you not lose the other eye?” 

“Oh,” he said, “you see, 
when one has lost one eye, one 
is more careful of the other.” 

I was struek with his re- 
mark, fer in the East one is 
in the vein for parables. Gal- 
lipoli, Kut, Servia, and now 
Roumania—these, I said, not 
to speak of Belgium and Poland 
and an eighth of France, are 
the one eye that we have lest. 

Under the trees of the tas- 
selled avenues a soft riding- 
track was laid for the use of 
horsemen of a morning; beside 
it there gleamed the pleasant 
waters of the Fresh - water 
Canal; the blue sky was pat- 
terned with the tracery of 
sailing-boats, their masts and 
cordage. In the rieh fields, 
and upon the edge of the 
shining waters, the fellah in 
his blue gelabieh was at work ; 
the women went by in their 
black garments, their faces 
veiled but for their vivid anti- 
monied eyes, their brazen pets 
shining like gold upon their 
heads. 

It was a picture of Egypt, 
and as one looked upon it, it 
might have been here for a 
thousand years. But upon the 
bridge that opened at times to 
let the dahabeahs pass, there 
stood a British sergeant in 
command, and across its swing- 
ing track there passed grey 
horses that had come from 
English. fields, and military 
waggons upon which the khaki 
drivers sat erect and firm, call- 
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ing to them in their clean, per- 
emptory words, ‘‘Now then; 
now then; steady there;” and 
out of the desert beyond the 
trees there came a line of 
swaying camels, nese to tail, 
the long-robed camelmen 
shuffling beside them, their 
long sticks in their hands; 
and the avenue of overarch- 
ing trees was filled with this 
pageant of the timeless Hast 
up to the very edge of the 
waters of Lake Timsah, where 
an Admiral’s flagship shim- 
mered in the increasing glare 
of the sun. 

From the General’s house 
I went on to that palace that 
was built in the summer of 
1869 by Ismail, that Superb 
Spender, for the reception of 
his princely friends at the 
opening of the Canal. The 
record of those days is pure 
Arabian Nights. Outside there 
were giant forces at work that 
were to wreck the happiness of 
France, and exalt the Hun to 
that giddy pinnacle that has 
been too much for his un- 
tempered brain; that were to 
plunge Egypt itself and the 
gorgeous Ismail into years of 
adversity and bondage; but 
within, like Belshazzar, there 
sat the Giver of the Feast, 
with the lovely Empress of the 
French upon one side of him, 
the Emperor of Austria upon 
the other, and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, a lesser 
light in that shining company. 

Sedan and the German Em- 
pire were not yet—though 
very near at hand. 

Over a million pounds, we 
are told, were spent upon 
these gilded ceremonies. 


It is another place to-day. 
As one looks out from a little 
window across the tawny 
sands, one’s eye is caught by 
the march of a desert column 
on its way. There go the 
dark squadrons of the British 
Yeomanry; the guns plough- 
ing without a sound through 
the yielding sand; the stolid 
Infantry; the long intermin- 
able lines ef the ships of the 
desert. They move like the 
diameter of a great circle, 
The desert enfolds them, and 
they are lost in the shining 
void, 

Upon the other side, deep 
down below the parapet of 
Ismail’s palace, there gleams 
the blue ribbon of the Canal. 
Its foreshore is thronged with 
the traffic of War, and a 
movable pontoon spans _ its 
waters from sand to sand, A 
lone ship goes by bent upon 
some business of its own, its 
name concealed from the eyes 
of a curious world. Beyond, 
there spreads the vast and 
dazzling expanse of Lake 
Timsah, which it took the 
Canal, they say, five years 
to fill. Its surface, in the 
blinding sun, is like the sur- 
face of a gigantic heliograph 
upturned to the sky. On the 
far horizon of its waters one 
can trace the faint outlines 
of the ships growing slowly 
larger, and taking substance 
and form as they steal on- 
wards from India, Australia, 
China, The suggestion of 
these things is of an infinite 
loneliness, touched only here 
and there by the passing 
phantoms of men. War and 
Peace follow each other—each 
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war in its day the engrossing 
and fearful event of the hour; 
each interval of peace like 
some static thing that men 
believe, or hope, may last for 
ever: but nothing stays. Even 
the desert and the sea and the 
everlasting hills change and 
change perpetually, and the 
universe draws on to its secret 
goal, 

Those days when Ismail 
lavished his gold, and _ the 
werld partook of his mag- 
nificence, seem very far away 
new; but in truth they were 
not so very long ago. The 
Emperor of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, Ismail him- 
self, are dead; but there is 
one who still lives on who 
saw the German Empire ar- 
rive, and is likely to see it 
pass, like others, into the void. 
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A good deal, it seems, can 
happen in the space of forty- 
seven years. 

From Ismailia I visited more 
than one of those lateral 
thrusts into the desert which 
mark the defensive of the 
Canal. But one feels that 
their day is over. There is 
the road that takes one there, 
the encampment in the sand- 
hills, the barbed wire, the 
sand-bagged trench, the fort, 
and behind these a football 
ground, even a church. But 
the church is visibly in decay, 
the road is only moderately 
good; and it is no secret, 
perhaps, that in fort and 
trench there are no longer 
as many guns and men 
as there were & year ago. 
The tide of War is moving 
on, 


THE DESERT EXPRESS, 


I left these things, therefore, 
and crossing the Canal at 
Kantara, ran inte the swarm 
of a great base of supply 
at that interesting terminus. 
Here was also the starting- 
point of the Desert Railway 
that is moving steadily on 
its way across the sands to 
Palestine. There were donkeys 
here, and mules and horses, 
carts and waggons, and en- 
gines that sereamed, and long 
trains that rumbled in, dis- 
gorging and carrying away 
large bodies of men, There 
were guns too, and piles upon 
piles of “munitions.” An 
aeroplane lay with its wings 
spread out upon the level plain, 
where the camels grumbled 
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and the one-eyed drivers 
ambled about in blue, 

The train itself was no train 
de luxe. A third-class carri- 
age with wooden seats was the 
sole accommodation reserved 
for superior travellers. Into 
this a motley throng of 
officers poured — Highlanders 
and Anzacs, infantry men, 
cavalry men, and Staff. 

Upon the mud platform a 
subaltern officer of Engineers 
surveyed the traffic with a 
glass in his eye; a fatigue 
party of men loaded a waggon 
with planks'; horses came up 
and were rapidly entrained, 
Every space was occupied, and 
the train suddenly set forth 
with a loud scream from the 
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engine, and a series of violent 
and dislocating jolts that flung 
us all into each other’s arms. 
The Desert Railway does not 
concern itself with the lesser 
amenities of life. Its function 
is to get there, and this it 
does with considerable travail 
and substantial success. 

I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe these long hours, that 
weary road upon which s80 
many men of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force have 
travelled. For me they were 
more than redeemed by the 
incidents of the wayside, the 
lure of action. As I looked 
out across the wilderness, I 
saw a regiment of Yeomanry 
on the march—the plumes of 
the Anzac Horse. Once the 
Colonel of a regiment gal- 
loped across the sand and 
rode beside the train. 

“ Are you all right in there?” 
he said, waving his hand at the 
horses. 

“ Yes, sir; doing fine.” 

“Well, just tell So-and-so 
that I shall be at Katia to- 
morrow ; and look here——” 

A good horse can keep level 
with the Desert Express, and 
the Colonel, as he galloped, 
jumping the scrub, was able 
to say all that he had to say. 

At a wayside station the 
Egyptian Labour Corps were 
busy digging, the broad backs 
and strong sinews that built 
the Pyramids, as useful as of 
old. It was a good-humoured 
company of men who sang a 
verse from the Koran as they 
toiled in unison. 

As the train went on, we 
passed in succession each one 
of those places in the desert 
that has gained a temporary 
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fame under the magic glass 


of War. There was Bir-el- 
Duweidar. Then there was 
Katia (“where alone there 
is sufficient water-supply to 
maintain a large body of 
troops”), where the Turks 
fell upon and slew a number 
of our Yeomanry, and were 
pursued in their subsequent 
retreat by the 5th Australian 
Light Horse; and a wing of 
the Royal Flying Corps made 
a bomb and machine-gun at- 
tack from a low altitude on 
their beaten troops. There 
was Romani, across the sand- 
hills, where the battle of 
August 1916 was fought, and 
9000 casualties were inflicted 
on the enemy; Bir-el-Abd, 
“ where all the baggage-camels 
and ammunition-mules of the 
enemy detachment were de- 
stroyed in the course of 4 
sharp action”; and finally, 
Mazar, the base for the com- 
ing attack upon El Arish. 
The train came to a halt; 
it was an hour to sunset, and 
the scene that set in was one 
of indescribable animation. 
From the carriages the offi- 
cers and men jumped out, 
throwing their kit out on to 
the yielding sand; the horse- 
vans emptied, the horses’ ears 
twitching with excitement, 
their eyes bright with inter- 
est; the mail-bags were piled 
in a mountainous heap, upon 
which a fatigue party fell 
with the oceol decisiveness of 
the white man, rapidly sort- 
ing out the bags for each 
regiment. These had come 
straight from England, labelled 
and ticketed from there with 
precise instructions—a precious 
freight. As each separate 
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heap was collected, it was 
rapidly transferred to the 
backs of the camels, whose 

mbling protests rose above 
the babel of sounds. Many 
of these were of the beautiful 
white Bisharin breed, and as 
they moved off one by one 
against the reddening sky, 
under a guard of cavalry or 
camel patrols, they made a 
picture of singular, almost 
romantic, charm, 

For when you come to think 
of it, a letter means a great 
deal to a man who is far from 
home. 

Let us climb up to this sand- 
hill, where the Base Comman- 
dant is at work from very 
early morning till late at 
night, and take a wider view 
of El Mazar. First you will 
observe that a parapet of 
sandbags is laid about each 
of these tents; and at certain 
points there is a sandbag dug- 
out for use in an emergency. 
Yesterday the enemy’s aero- 
planes flew over the encamp- 
ment and dropped a number 
of bombs, causing a certain 
damage and loss of life. 

The sound of voices chant- 
ing steals over the desert 
above the louder din of the 
traffic. The day is closing in 
with a crimson splendour, and 
across the pageant of colour 
an aeroplane flies low, like a 
giant hawk on the wing. The 
desert, far-spread to the ulti- 
mate horizon in dunes and 
holiows that are like the waves 
of the sea, reflects the magic 
of the sky. Tints of rose 
sweep over it—the blues of 
violet and heliotrope, the ulti- 
mate greys of night... The 
stars begin to shine in the 
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clear Egyptian sky, and the 
face of the desert twinkles 
with the lights and fires of 
the vast encampment. Down 
in the hollows the camels kneel 
in rows, feeding from the sand- 
troughs, their long necks 
stretched out, their drivers 
seated before them, quiescent, 
like images of blue porcelain. 
In his tent near by, the Intelli- 
gence Officer is seated upon the 
edge of a camp-bed, immersed 
in a group of Turkish deserters, 
It is a long long story, of mueh 
winnowing for a little corn. 
Time and patience and per- 
severance; gocdness, firmness, 
“a smile and a stick”: these 
are the solvents of the East. 
And there is another con- 
trast. As the night closes in 
the British encampments be- 
come plunged in silence (save 
where a Scottish piper plays 
upen his pipes, the wild music 
filling the desert void with its 
ancient cry); but from the 
Egyptian swarm, from the 
labourers and the camelmen 
as they sit about the leaping 
fires, there rises far into the 
night the murmur of speech. 
If you could catch it all upon 
one vast cylinder and unravel 
its thought, you might learn 
something of the souls of these 
people whe have changed so 
little in five thousand years. 
Not so very far away from 
here there is the sea, and 
desert though it is, this place 
has echoed to the solemn tramp 
and march of history. The 
Pharaohs knew it, and the Pto- 
lemies ; the firm hand of Rome 
lay upon it, and Islam swept 
across it with its kindling 
banners. Napoleon slept here, 
his slumber gilded by majestic 
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dreams of Eastern Empire—a 
second Alexander; and his 
troops fell here by the way- 
side, dead of wounds and 
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thirst and plague as he 
walked beside them, flung 
back from Aere, brooding 


upon his star. 


AUSTRALIAN CAVALRY, 


From El Mazar I rode out 
with a little group of Australian 
horsemen to the encampment 
of the Anzac Cavalry Brigade. 
I do not think I have ever 
enjoyed anything more in my 
life. The sand-dunes of this 
coast, which at first sight pre- 
sent an appearance of inex- 
tricable confusion, have in 
reality been built by wind and 
weather upon a simple plan. 
They run roughly in long val- 
leys parallel to the sea, and 
our way across them lay trans- 
versely from north to south. 
Hence it was that at one mo- 
ment we rode upon the crest of 
a hill, with the face of the 
desert wide and inscrutable 
about us; and at another were 
involved in the hidden trough 
of a valley from which there 
seemed no outlet. Upon the 
northern slope of each dune or 
wave of sand the wind had 
built a domed surface, com- 
paratively though not wholly 
easy of access; but upon the 
south it fell like the inside of 
a. wave, in a drop that was 
almost perpendicular, to the 
base of the following valley. 

There was no track across 
this wilderness; a few snails 
alone found sustenance in the 
sand; there was no sign or 
symptom of life. No bird sang 
in the open heaven about us, 
no flowers bloomed at our feet. 
Yet life subsists even here, 
The silver sand was crossed 


and recrossed by the footprints 
of the scarab, who goes here 
upon his business unconscious 
of a greater world, and millions 
of shells lay white and gleam- 
ing upon its surface, We were 
told that these were the manna 
of the Israelites, There were 
other witnesses, too, to this 
secret life of the desert, but a 
Fabre were needed to unfold 
the marvellous tale. 

As we rode, the sand showed 
traces of previous horsemen 
who had passed this way ; but 
we seemed to be following no 
apparent course, and I began 
to wonder how the officer who 
rode beside me could know his 
way, when upon the edge of a 
high dune we suddenly came 
upon the encampment of the 
Australian Horse lying at our 
feet. It was a simple affair 
of men and horses outspanned 
in a valley of sand, yet it was 
as full of charm as anything I 
had seen in the most splendid 
theatres of the War—upon the 
sword-edged Dolomites or the 
icy slopes of the Italian Alps. 
The gallant company in which 
I rode, the glamour of War, 
the romance of Empire, the 
deep underlying fascination of 
the desert, may have had some- 
thing to do with it. I record 
only the sensation it brought 
me at the time. 

As we bore down the hill 
and reached a small reed-hut 
which marked the Brigadier’s 
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headquarters, a strongly-built 
man, with a plumed hat and 
the crossed swords of a General 
Officer on his shoulders, came 
out to meet me, I knew in a 
moment, from the thousand 
instant things that distinguish 
men of one world from another, 
that this was not a British 
General, and yet he did not 
seem to be of the lithe, 
elean-cut, Australian breed, of 
which a number now gathered 
about us. 

“T am General R——,” he 
said, “in command of the 
Australian Light Cavalry, 
but ”"—and he laughed good- 
humouredly—“I am not ene of 
them. I am a South African, 
My home is in Natal.” 

With this he gave me a 
hearty welcome into the reed- 
hut, where at a long table we 
sat like schoelboys at a feast, 
and partook of tea and cake 
and macaroons, the hour being 
eleven of the morning. 

“Tea,” he said, “is our 
national drink,” and I pres- 
ently found that it was so, 
and at all times and wherever 
the Anzacs were gathered to- 
gether, We drank it out of 
mugs, and I heard some one 
saying, in the midst of eur 
talk, that “the billy might be 
put on to boil again.” 

The “Staff” here consisted 
of two very young - looking 
officers with boyish faces; and 
from time te time other men 
dropped in in their shirt-sleeves 
and gripped me firmly by the 
hand. It would have rejoiced 
the heart of Bret Harte to 
have shared their company. 

After a while, when it was 
apparent that we were all very 
happy together, the General 
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suggested that we should 
mount and review his Brigade. 
The horses were brought 
round, the sun shone with a 
dazzling glare upon the silver 
sands, and, the General lead- 
ing, we rode through the long 
avenues of horses with shining 
skins, the carbines piled in 
pyramids of four, their butts 
embedded in the sand, the 
saddles and accoutrements, and 
the strangest, finest - looking 
body of men one ever saw in 
one’s life. Some were in full 
uniform, plumed hats, and 
swords beside them, and others 
in their shirt-sleeves; and 
there was even one who stood 
in his shirt without any trou- 
sers on, and a twinkle in his 
eye. 
“Carry on, Boys; carry on,” 
said the General as we passed 
along, wheeling from squadron 
to squadron; and every now 
and then he had a word of 
praise for the fine condition of 
the horses, the alignment ef 
the equipment on the sand. 
As we passed from one regi- 
ment to the next, the Colonel 
rode up, superbly mounted, 
saluted, and fell into line. To 
one of these I spoke of the 
amazing physique of some of 
his men. 

“Well,” he laughed, “we do 
manage to grow them rather 
large. I am one of the small 
ones myself: six feet five.” 

He was every inch of that, 
and lean and sinewy a8 & 
lathe of steel. The badge of 
the Distinguished Order lay 
upon his breast. 

“But I was actually born 
in Bombay,” he said. “My 
father was a colonel there of 
Engineers.” 
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With the squadrons en- 
camped, there were machine- 
guns, and anti-aircraft guns 
for visiting planes, and camels, 
and steel waggons for trans- 
port. In a depression in the 
valley there was a long canvas 
trough that was being filled 
with water from a pump; and 
a number of men were bathing 
there in the sunlight, more 
naked than Adam after his 
fall. There was a_ hospital 
tent, from which there rose 
into the blue sky of the desert, 
beside each other, a Red Cross 
upon a white field, and the 
Empire flag dallying idly with 
the breeze. King Richard’s 
pennon might have floated 
there with the same leisurely 
pride eight hundred years ago. 

It was a singular mixture 
of ease and of the very highest 
efficiency that met my eyes. 
The horses were in the pink 
of condition, the men as hard 
as iron, and as supple as a 
tempered blade. 

The General showed me his 
own tent. It was a bit of 
canvas spread over four sticks. 
His bed was like a sea-chest 
made of sandbags, with a 
single blanket to cover with, 
though the nights here are 
bitter cold in December. He 
washed his face in a horse- 
bucket, and shaved before a 
little mirror that lay upon an 
old packing-case. He told me 
in his modest way something 
about himself. 

“T am only a farmer,” he 
said; “but I have been fight- 
ing, off and on, since 1879. I 
was in the first Zulu War. I 
was through the Boer War 
too, and served under Lord 
Kitchener.” 





He bowed his head. 

“Tt was HE made me what 
I am. 

‘“When this war broke out, 
he asked me not to come to 
France, which was the desire 
of my heart, but to join Gen- 
eral Botha in breaking the 
Germans in West Africa. He 
said I could be more useful 
there. So I went and saw 
the end of that campaign. 

“I am only a drop in the 
ocean, of course... .” 

It was in his “tent,” sitting 
on the old packing-case, that 
he told me this; and an Em- 
pire that can draw such men 
to it from the ends of the 
earth seemed to me there a 
more wonderful thing than I 
had ever found it before, 

“We will go on now,” he 
said, ‘“‘and ride out te my 
pickets towards the Megara 
hills.” 

We did so, and for my own 
part I was rather surprised 
that I ever got there, for this 
General of sixty rides with the 
fiery speed of a Rupert, and 
looks when he is in the saddle 
more like a centaur than 4 
British officer. He carried 
me over those sand-hills that 
follow each other in long 
waves, mountainous upon one 
side, like the blade of a sword 
or the inside of a wave upon 
the other, at the rate of a 
whirlwind. It was an un- 
comfortable journey, but I 
found some consolation in the 
sight of his superb, unbend- 
ing figure, and in the group 
of officers, some twenty in 
number, who rode beside him, 
colonels and aides -de-camp, 
their emu plumes fluttering 
in the breeze, the very pattern 
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of chivalry. Every one of 
these men rode with the grace 
of a cavalier, the southern 
warmth of Australia lending 
te the heavier British stock, 
from which they have sprung, 
the lightness and flexibility 
that are their special char- 
acteristic. There is, I should 
think, no cavalry in the world 
the natural equal of these 
splendid horsemen. 

As we rode over the valleys 
and dunes, with the blue sky 
blazing overhead, my thoughts 
drifted away for an instant to 
an English hunting-field—the 
big horses and the big-set men, 
here and there a pink coat, the 
Master and the huntsmen, the 
pack moving as one across the 
grass, noses down, tails in the 
air, like a living carpet; the 
soft beautiful countryside, its 
trees and hedges and village 
spires transfigured in the 
island mist; and I perceived 
how varied is life, how by dif- 
ferent ways men can come to 
the same goal, 

There was another little 
scene also that I beg to re- 
cord, 

At Ismailia, in that house 
with the velvet lawn and the 
purple Bougainvillea and the 
disciplined sentry at the gate, 
I had sat at meat with half 
a dozen Generals, two at least 
of whose names are household 
words from the Cameroons to 
Mons, and the conversation 
turned, as it often does in such 
company, on the English pub- 
lic school, A junior officer 
was talking quietly, and a 
little proudly it might be, of 
Winchester. 

“ Ah,” said a General with a 
pleasant humour, “not a bad 
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school that. How is it getting 
on now?” 

“Oh, very well, sir, thank 
you. It is only a few hundred 
years older than another called 
Eton.” 
~ This sally delighted every 
one except the Corporal of the 
Guard, who waited behind the 
General’s chair with the defer- 
ential solemnity of the well- 
born servant. 

But at the Headquarters of 
the Light Cavalry Brigade the 
badinage took another form. 
It was about horses that they 
rallied each other. 

“Not a bad horse that of 
yours, Lieutenant; that tail 
and mane of his would look 
well in a picture.” 

‘“‘Oh, thank you, sir, he’s all 
right, Don’t you feel a little 
sorry, sir, you didn’t take him 
when you had the chance?” 

The one loves his school, the 
other his horse, Now there is 
a great deal a man can learn 
from a horse. 

We drew up at last upon the 
crest of a sand-dune taller than 
any other, and looking out to- 
wards the distant, faintly vis- 
ible sea. It was as clean and 
immaculate as snow, of a sil- 
very colour, beautiful in its 
roundness, sharp as a knife to- 
wards the south. In the shelter 
of the near valley four horses 
were picketed in the care of 
two men; while another two 
knelt on the sand, with a helio- 
graph and their carbines handy 
beside them, looking out to- 
wards the Megara hills. They 
rose there, a ruffled line of red- 
blue across the skyline, sharply 
accentuated by the rolling ocean 
of sand. 

“We know,” said the Gen- 
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eral, “that the enemy are there 
(Give me that map, Lieutenant) ; 
but we do not know in what 
numbers they are, with what 
complement of guns. We have 
to watch them with the utmost 
vigilance. Our job is to guard 
the right flank of the British 
advance. It is true that they 
could not attack us here —if 
they came, as we have done, 
across the sand-hills—without 
being seen ; but if they worked 
up quietly to the head of one 
of these parallel valleys, thou- 
sands of them might come 
down upon us in the course 
of a night and fall upon my 
Brigade without a man being 
ebserved till the moment of at- 
tack. We have pickets, there- 
fore, all along a wide circum- 
ference, and heliograph and 
telephone communications, You 
see they are speaking to us now 
from that outpost.” 

And as he spoke, the bright 
light of the desert flamed with 
the twinkling flash of a mirror 
brighter than itself. And at 
the same instant the sky over 
El Mazar was patterned with 
little puffs of cleud, faint and 
repeated concussions filled the 
desert silence, and the eyes of 
us all were turned towards the 


air battle that had suddenly 
come up between the enemy’s 
planes and our guns. It is a 
spectacle that is always fas- 
cinating; but it is seldom so 
beautiful as it was here, in the 
midst of these mighty spaces. 

We turned back from here, 
returning more slowly over the 
sand-hills to the headquarters 
of the Brigade. 

I touched very gently upon 
the question of discipline in the 
Anzac armies. ! 

“T have nothing to complain 
of myself,” said the General. 
“You see, I know these men 
and understand their feelings, 
Their only fault is that they 
are too keen. If they are told 
to go forward to a certain 
point, they get there; but they 
cannot resist the temptation of 
going farther.” 

I smiled inwardly, for I 
seemed to remember something 
he had said about his going a 
good deal farther on a recon- 
naissance towards the Megara 
hills than was considered per- 
missible. 

“That is why in a battle I 
never lose sight of them, I 
keep in touch with them all 
the time; checks their impetu- 
osity, you see,” 





1 Mr Massey, writing to ‘The Times’ on the 21st December, thus describes 
this interesting country. He will allow me the privilege of quoting his 
words. 

‘*T rode from railhead to El Arish with a mounted brigade convoy, and the 
country, seen by daylight, deeply impresses one with the remarkable character 
of the achievement of the mounted troops in the dark. For the first eight or 
nine miles there is an expanse of rolling billows of sand, with valleys gradually 
getting deeper, and the scrub sufficiently thick to relieve the glare of the sun. 
Then begins a series of higher sand-hills, with no cover for vegetation. The 
dunes have sharp crests, their sides in many places being as steep as cliffs and 
necessitating many detours. Hoof-marks on these gradients show that whole 
regiments often took a steep path in very yielding sand, while the seemingly 
impossible ascents achieved make one regret that this night-work could not be 
cinematographed, so as to show people at home how these intrepid horsemen get 
to their objective.’ 
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This time I laughed openly 
in the General’s face. Was it 
not he who used up eight 
horses at the Battle of Romani? 
And what was that little story 
the Aide-de-Camp told me of a 
wounded leg, and an impatient 
Brigadier who would not dis- 
mount from his horse, and 
dashed off before the winding 
of a necessary bandage could 
be completed, with the end of 
it floating after him like a 
pennon in the breeze? 

If I dwell upon these little 
things, it is because the Aus- 
tralian Light Horse and their 
Brigadier have shown since 
that day the splendid metal of 
which they are made. 

At Magdaba, on the 23rd of 
December (little more than a 
fortnight from my visit), a 
correspondent writes— 

“We lost no time in getting 
to work. By eight o’clock we 
had occupied a ridge 4000 
yards from the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and at nine o’clock the 
Imperial Camel Corps, sup- 
ported by the fire of our bat- 
teries, advanced to make the 
frontal attack. This was fol- 
lowed by an encircling move- 
ment by an Australian Light 
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Horse Brigade and a New 
Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade, 
which moved round the enemy’s 
northern flank. Later in the 
day the General was informed 
by aeroplane messages that the 
enemy had been seen retiring. 
Our one object was to prevent 
any escape, so the Light Horse, 
&o,... Coming up under close- 
range fire, which threatened 
serious casualties among the 
horses, the brigade had to get 
back and dismount, but the 
cool way the men handled their 
horses under fire, and the steadi- 
ness and precision with which 
they maneuvred at the gallop, 
were the admiration of all who 
watched them. As the day 
wore on the attack was 
pressed, and the fighting be- 
came more and more severe. 
A regimert of the Light Horse 
Brigade swept round the 
enemy’s left flank, and coming 
right in behind the position, 
brought about the surrender 
en masse of the Turks... . 
They had quite expected to 
be able to get away, but 
they reckoned without the 
Commander of this Desert 
Column and the keenness of 
his men.” 


SUEZ, 


It is characteristic of the 
growth of the War, and per- 
haps also of human nature, 
that that army, like another 
that was deemed both “little 
and contemptible,” is almost 
forgotten now. What are a 
couple of hundred thousand 
men in a host that is reckoned 
by millions? But suppose 
they had not been there, or 


that worse things had been? 
The Boche hoped much from 
revolt in the East, 

Suez itself is a miracle of 
beauty: a miracle, because 
out of some very unpromis- 
ing materials —a desert, a 
range of barren uninhabit- 
able hills, a shallow water, 
an old and dirty town with 
some modern embellishments 
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—it makes a harmony of the 
most exquisite colours, Its 
principal secret is light, with 
some added grace of form. 
But War also has come here 
to add to its manifest attrac- 
tion. 

My quarters were in the old 
town of Suez, in an encamp- 
ment that is known as the 
Indian Base Depot. Here is 
@ sort of clearing - house for 
those who come and go from 
East to West and West to 
East. There is a little colonel 
in charge who acts as a 
sort of father and mother to 
all these people. Everything 
about them he knows—their 
languages, their customs, their 
prejudices, the shortest road 
to their hearts. The War 
found him in repose, after 
a service of thirty years; it 
brought him back to the flag. 
Suez was where they sent him, 
but it might, for all he knew, 
have been Timbuctoo; and at 
Suez he has established him- 
self firmly in the hearts of 
that polyglot colony. He has 
a French of his own for the 
wives of the Canal officials, a 
pat on the head for the Fella- 
hin children, a uniform with 
ribbons across it like a rain- 
bow for official use, And 
when the ships come in from 
India he is to be seen there 
renewing old acquaintances, 
exchanging news and gossip 
—he is a very clearing-house 
himself in that way—helping 
people on their way; and 
withal he is, I think, the only 
contented man I have met in 
my life. 

Many years ago I played 
polo with him. At the end 
of each chukker he would come 


up to the pavilion with a grin 
on his face and say— 

“ Ah! thank God for that.” 
And at the end of his cup 
of tea—he was always of a 
frugal mind—he would say— 

“Now thank God for that.” 
And always with a twinkle 
in his eye and never ® com- 
plaint about anything on his 
lips. Cheeriness such as his 
is a public asset in these hard 
days. 

From the old town I went 
across in a lighter to Moses’ 
Wells, where the Indian troops 
were encamped, There was a 
sort of field-day in progress. 
In a redoubt out there in the 
desert the General—they told 
me he was one of the few 
officers of his Sikh regiment 
who survived the Dardanelles 
—was standing with his Staff 
observing the progress of the 
battle. Infantry were mov- 
ing across the sandy spaces, 
cavalry were galloping over 
the plain, the heliograph was 
flashing incessantly. The Gen- 
eral was not satisfied. 

“TI bet he gives them hell,” 
said the officer of Rifles in 
whose company I was. 

Beyond the plain, in the 
blinding glare of the desert 
sun, there rose the fractured 
uplands, the sharp peaks and 
precipitous outlines of the 
Sinai hills—the Djebel Raha. 

All that was the enemy’s 
country. A few days previous 
the brigade major, out there 
on a reconnaissance, was shot 
through the head. Through 
that pass, which is like a cleft 
in a stick, went many years 
ago, in the days of Gordon, 
Cambridge professor with a 
bag of gold to purchase the 
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Bedawin tribes. He was killed 
there, being thrown with his 
companions—a Naval officer 
and another—from the edge 
of a cliff into the rocky 
valley. Beside me there bub- 
bled with its mysterious work- 
ing the pool that is known as 
Ain Musa, the Well of Moses. 
These wells are upon the sum- 
mits of hillocks, which rise 
above the general level of the 
plain, and are fed from springs 
that are secreted below. They 
have been here from immemo- 
rial time, and have always 
seemed a miracle to the desert 
tribes. The ehildren of Israel 
knew them as the Waters of 
Elim, and countless numbers 
of travellers have encamped 
beside them with their beasts, 
in the sparse shade of the 
palm-trees that grow by their 
edges, 

Napoleon visited them, 

They are like a fountain in 
a thirsty land; and the same 
need, the same purpose, bring 
us here to hold them as a for- 
tress against the Turk. At the 
other end of Asia there is some- 
thing like them in the mud 
voleanoes of Minbu; but neither 
man nor beast nor blade of 
grass prospers in that blistered 
neighbourhood. 

In the midst of the palm- 
trees here, and upon the shin- 
ing plain, there were squadrons 
of Territorial Horse from Eng- 
lish counties, with regiments of 
Sikhs and Pathans—the white 
men turned brown, and the 
brown men turned black by 
the fierce sunlight. 

I rode on over the desiccated 
foothills and billows of sand, 
Africa upon one side of me, 
Asia upon the other; past forts 
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and trenches, and long strings 
of camels, and huts and en- 
campments, and machinery and 
field-guns, and all the lumber 
and stress of War. There was 
even a Turkish cemetery. But 
it was a receding tide that I 
looked upon—the last lap of 
conflict at this end of the 
shores of Armageddon. A 
fortnight later Sikh and 
Pathan and Englishman were 
to make good the road to 
Nakhl; and, for all I know, 
the Governor of Sinai—whom 
I saw at Ismailia in a little 
room, with aeroplane maps of 
Turkish entrenchments on its 
walls and the Desert News- 
Bringers outside in the care 
of his Bedawin Police — has 
resumed his patriarchal func- 
tions at that smallest of all 
the capitals of the world. The 
curtain is rolling up, and this 
coming year will show us the 
map of the world in very 
different colours, 

At Port Tewfik I sat in the 
late evening upon the terrace 
of the International Club. 
There were Italians there, and 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen: 
soldiers and sailors. They 
were all talking about their 
own affairs and interests. 

“Well, I expect to be going 
next week to Montgomery with 
the men of the Indian Camel 
Corps. They are being sent 
home for a bit; but we are 
keeping their camels (in a 
lower voice) for the advance 
on El Arish.” 

“Where are we going after 
El Arish?” 

‘“H’m; ask me another. 
Jerusalem, perhaps.” 

“Or Jericho.” 

The Italians were busy over 
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the question of Trieste and the 
tiger-springs of Cadorna. 

“Your Kitchener was like 
our Carnot—an Organiser of 
Victory. No! we cannot for- 
get him. He fought for us in 
1870. Kitchener and Carnot: 
these are names that we shall 
place side by side in our 
hearts, Monsieur. We must 
not forget our great men. 
Never!” 

The speaker was an old 
Canal official, who belongs to 
the days when France and 
England were in perpetual 
conflict. But we have come 
a long way since then upon 
a better road. 

Along the boulevard his wife 
and daughters were passing, 
typically French. At an open- 
air café some British infantry 
were seated, an Arab waiter 
drifting up and down from 
the tables on the shore to the 
café across the road. A small 
white donkey with a coloured 
saddle stood meekly at a 
corner, his master, huddled up 
inside a flowing robe, asleep. 
Straight from these humble 
forms one’s eye travelled up- 
wards to the vast lineaments 
and crowding guns and tur- 
rets of a French ship of battle. 
The turquoise water lay about 
it like a sheet of silk. Every 
detail of the life on board it 
was visible to us from here, 
Following it in a line were 
other ships of war—monitors 
from the Flemish coast, with 
long and threatening guns for 
land bombardment. These 
were the heavy artillery of the 
troops across the water. A 
hospital-ship, white and green, 
and of stately beauty, came 


slowly up the ways with its 
tragio freight. 

The ruffied hills of the desert, 
which at noon are scarce visible 
in the glare, rose up before our 
eyes across the tawny sands, a 
marvel of red and purple, with 
the lustre of silk that has been 
crumpled. 

The day was passing, and 
upon the instant the full-orbed 
moon rose ever the sand-hills 
like patterned gold, sending 
her quiver of light upon the 
waters where sea and- desert 
meet at the doorways of the 
Canal. 

“Like a play,” said one; 
but in truth it was the uni- 
verse we were looking on, 
moving upon its ordered 
course. 

The War and its incidents 
fell away from me. My soul 
was lost in the magical per- 
spective, uplifted into the great 
plan and divine harmony of 
creation. The words of Job, 
that Arab sheikh who lived 
upon these fringes, came back 
to me from those dim ages 
when man, though still in 
his beginnings, plumbed the 
very seas of life :— 

‘* He stretcheth out the North 

Over the empty place, 

And hangeth the Earth upon Nothing. 

He hath compassed the Waters with 
bounds, 

Until 4 day and night come to an 
end, 

The Pillars of Heaven tremble 

And are astonished at his Rebuke. 

He divideth the Sea with his power, 

And by his Spirit he garnisheth the 
Heavens. 

Lo, these are but the outskirts of his 
ways; 

But how small a whisper do we hear of 
him ? 

The thunder of his power 

Who can understand ?” 


ODYSSEUS. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE KABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-80. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.CS.L, K.C.LE. 


In the last chapter of my 
Kabul reminiscences I left the 
British force under General 
Roberts established on the 
Siah Sung heights, and in pos- 
session of Kabul, The Amir 
had abdicated on the 12th 
October, and the control of the 
country had been practically 
taken over by the General. 
There had been a great ex- 
plosion in the Bala Hissar or 
Citadel, and it had been decided 
that the whole force should be 
kept together for the winter in 
the Sherpur Cantonment out- 
side the city. 

During the remainder of Oct- 
ober nothing of note occurred, 
though it was always a wonder 
to me that the explosion of the 
16th was not followed by others 
extending to the whole of the 
powder and stores in the Bala 
Hissar, which would probably 
have destroyed the city. The 
several magazines were ranged 
round the walls of the upper 
Citadel, and those which went 
were only about seventy yards 
from the main one, with open 
ground between. Yet, though 
this and the rest were very poor 
buildings, and were exposed to 
a shower of burning beams, 
fragments of shell, and other 
missiles, they somehow escaped. 
On the 19th I rode over to 
make a plan of the British 
Residency, and my diary has 
the following entry: ‘“ Before 


taking my plan in the morn- 
ing I went up to the Citadel 
and examined the scene of the 
explosion. It was a curious 
sight. Huge cavities in the 
ground showed roughly where 
the magazines had been. In 
them were lying a few dead 
mules and camels, and the 
ground was thickly strewn 
with bullets, mostly spherical, 
and other ammunition.” Some 
of the ether ammunition con- 
sisted of Snider cartridges, one 
or two of which I saw explode 
with a little pop, the bullets 
jumping out a few inches. I 
went to look at one magazine, 
the farthest from those which 
had gone on the 16th, and 
found the wooden doors marked 
all over with burns and bullet 
marks, One or two other 
doors had been blown off alto- 
gether. My diary goes on: 
“‘ Some sappers were beginning 
to remove powder from the 
magazine when I came up. It 
was stored in large earthen 
jars, holding, I am _ told, 
about 350 lb. each. They 
eannot stand alone, being 
pointed at the base, and must 
have been put in position before 
filling. Removing the powder 
is no easy matter in conse- 
quence. The total quantity 
remaining is stated by the 
engineers at a million pounds, 
or about 450 tons! Directly 
after I left, while I was in the 





1 It was, I believe, found to be less—about 250. 
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Residency, small quantities of 
powder began jumping again 
at the other end, and the 
officer in charge sent a man to 
me to ask for bheestees (water- 
carriers), whom I got.” 

The Oriental, with his belief 
in Kismet (fate), is a wonderful 
person at times. Anything more 
mad than those magazine sheds 
with their unprotected jars 
of powder can hardly be im- 
agined. The mouths of the 
jars had not even a rag or 
sheet of paper over them. I 
have no doubt every Afghan 
soldier in the garrison of the 
Citadel smoked his ‘ Kalian,” 
and lit a fire of logs when and 
where he chose. Yet nothing 
happened till we came and 
began to take proper precau- 
tions. 

I got my plan of the Resi- 
dency, not perhaps a very exact 
one, as I had to pace the 
distances, but practieally ac- 
curate; and I was glad to 
have it, because the Residency 
was just under the magazines 
and might have been de- 
stroyed at any time. As it 
was, I found a chimney on 
Cavagnari’s quarters had been 
knocked dewn by the first 
explosion, and bullets and 
stones and beams of woed were 
lying in all directions. If I 
had not been there the day 
before the explosion, I should 
have got a wrong idea of the 
place as it was at the time of 
the massacre, I have the plan 
and description still. 

Meanwhile things were not 
going too well all round us. 
The line by which we had 
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advanced through the moun. 
tains from India was cut 
behind us by tribal risings, 
and in Afghanistan itself there 
was no real Government, 
General James Hills? had been 
made Governer of the city, 
but we had no hold over the 
country outside. “The Ameer,” 
I wrote in my diary, “is a 
little more cheerful, but utterly 
refuses to sign a letter or give 
an order as Ameer, ‘Any- 
thing you please as plain 
Yakub Khan,’ he says, ‘but 
nothing as Hakim [ruler] 
again.” His chief Ministers 
were in disgrace, and could 
not help us in the important 
work of collecting supplies, of 
which we had only ten days’ 
in store. As snow had begun 
to fall on the neighbouring 
hills, and the winter was evi- 
dently approaching, this was 
serious. We had some vege- 
tables and plenty of fruit. A 
donkey-load of grapes could 
be bought for a rupee, One 
would see three or four men 
upset the panniers on the 
ground and sit round the 
heap eating till they were 
surfeited. But an army can- 
not live on fruit alone, and 
neither meat nor grain nor 
fedder could easily be got. 
Going into the General’s room 
one day I found him discussing 
the matter with the chief com- 
missariat officer, Colonel Bad- 
cock, a very capable man, with 
@ pleasant rather cynical way 
of speech. His most efficient 
helper was an Afghan General, 
Saif ud din, The Sword of the 
Faith, who was bringing in 





1 Now Lieut.-General Sir James Hills Johnes, V.C., G.C.B. 
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considerable numbers of sheep. 
He was a rascal, and General 
Roberts wanted to try him for 
a serious offence. Badeock 
closed the discussion by say- 
ing: “ Well, General, you must 
do as you please, but you 
have got to choose between 
Saif ud din and mutton.” 
The General laughed and 
chose mutton. Meanwhile the 
Afghan Commander-in- Chief, 
Daud Shah, used to come 
to us constantly with warn- 
ings that the tribes were in 
a state of ferment, and that 
our small foraging parties 
might at any moment get into 
trouble. He said, according to 
my diary, that “the hillsides 
and villages are full of armed 
men, soldiers who opposed us 
at Char Asiab, ... and are 
game for anything. ... And 
he is confident that unless 
amnestied or otherwise dis- 
persed, they will give us seri- 
ous trouble in the winter.” 
He pointed out—what has so 
often been pointed out in 
similar circumstances—that no 
one knew whether we were 
going to stay in the country 
permanently, so that men were 
afraid to serve us. Daud Shah 
was a very tall man, with, I 
think, a touch of negro blood, 
and a great reputation for 
courage. He would come and 
sit in our tents, wrapped in a 
long coat of costly fur, and 
drink endless cups of commis- 
sariat tea, which was horrid, 
and talk, pleasantly enough, 
by the hour. He had been 
wounded in an attempt to 
control the mutineers who at- 
tacked our Mission; but he 
was distrusted. The general 
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opinion in camp was that he 
was trying to frighten us 
and prevent our collecting 
supplies. 

As to the more distant 
provinces, we knew little or 
nothing. We seemed to be 
surrounded by a wall of dark- 
ness which we could not pene- 
trate. It was an anxious time 
for the General in command 
and for the Indian Govern- 
ment, upon whom lay the 
burden of finding a policy for 
the future. 

I had published earlier in 
this year a history of the 
First Afghan War, written 
by my father, and the state 
of things there described was 
curiously like that now pre- 
vailing. Lord Roberts after- 
wards gave me his copy of the 
book. He had written on the 
fly -leaf: “I had this copy of 
the ‘First Afghan War’ with 
me in Afghanistan during the 
Second Afghan War. I read 
it with the deepest interest, 
and never referred to it with- 
out gaining valuable infor- 
mation.” 

At the end of the month we 
moved down from the camp on 
the Siah Sung heights to the 
walled cantonment in Sherpur. 
I had ridden over a few days 
earlier to see the place and my 
own quarters. My diary says: 
“T am to live for the winter 
in a little downstairs room in 
a gateway, which was used as 
a mule stable. However, by 
opening out windows and dig- 
ging up the floor and white- 
washing, it will be made nice 
enough no doubt.” The sap- 
pers did in fact make it a very 
snug little room, where I spent 
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many hard-worked but happy 
hours in warmth and comfort. 
The gateway was our Head- 
quarters, the General’s rooms 
being just to one side of it, 
in the inner wall of the canton- 
ment. When we first moved 
down our quarters were not 
ready, and for a time we re- 
mained in tents. The cold 
had then become very keen 
at night; and in our little 
mess tent, though the floor 
was sunk three feet below the 
ground level and there was a 
mud fireplace, the grapes on 
the table used to be lumps of 
ice, and I remember Colonel 
Galbraith! of the Staff coming 
in ene evening with a bottle 
of medicine which had frozen 
solid while he was walking 
over from the dispensary. 
During the month of Nov- 
ember the collection of supplies 
went on, under considerable 
difficulties, and the General 
himself made some visits of 
inspection to neighbouring 
points. As our line of com- 
munication by the eentral or 
Kurram route was now elosed, 
an attempt was being made to 
open up the northern and more 
direct route to India by the 
famous Khyber Pass. Early 
in November we rode some 
distance down this line, which 
passes through some difficult 
country. I found that our 
light-weight General was a 
rather uncomfortable man to 
ride behind in a cavalcade. 
His favourite mount was a 
little thin roan mare which 
had a peculiar pace of its own, 
keeping one always out of a 
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walk and never ina trot. And 
when he pushed on he went 
very fast, so that the dust rose 
in blinding clouds from the 
dry ground, and those behind 
had to gallop along trusting 
in Providence and their horses, 
But it was all enjoyable and 
deeply interesting. On the 3rd 
we rode through two passes, one 
being the Khurd Kabul, where 
our people suffered so terribly 
in the retreat of 1842, “and,” I 
note in my diary, “a reugh day’s 
work we had of it. The dis- 
tance was thirty-two miles, and 
the road lay almost all the way 
along the bed of the stream, 
which we constantly crossed 
and recrossed, our horses floun- 
dering among the boulders and 
water-holes. In every shady 
corner the stream was already 
well coated with ice. In many 
places the rocks rose precip- 
itously on either side, and 
scarcely gave room for a horse 
to turn between them. One 
could well understand the de- 
struction of our people in ’42, 
To plunge inte these rugged 
defiles without previously turn- 
ing and clearing or holding the 
heights was to ensure the most 
murderous disaster. A few 
score of matchleck men among 
the rocks firing quietly down 
into the blocked mass below 
must do fearful execution. 

“I could not help thinking 
at every such spot of the poor 
English ladies—many in sore 
sorrow for the loss of husband 
or brether— many perhaps 
great with child — riding 
through the iee and snow and 
the shower of Afghan bullets. 





1 Afterwards Adjutant-General in India. 
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. . . Changing horses at But- 
khak, . . . we cantered back 
to cantonments. We had been 
eight hours in the saddle over 
a very rough forty-eight miles, 
and I had had about enough 
of it. 

“By the way, those Kataghan 
horses are wonderful stuff. 
Daud is a huge fellow—full 
six feet three, and broad in 
propertion—and he rode a cob 
ef his throughout... . It 
was as fresh as paint on reach- 
ing cantonments.... Daud 
must ride full 16 stone.” 

Some other pleasant rides 
on duty followed, during one 
of which I note that as we re- 
turned across the open plain 
at the back of the cantonment 
we saw “the 9th-Lancers and 
our sporting Padré Adams 
playing polo.” This and other 
sports had been started by 
those who had time for them. 

Later I wrote: “Our polo 
ground is the finest I have 
seen, The broad smooth plain 
with the blue waters of the 
lake to the north, and beyond 
them the rugged nearer range, 
and beyond it again the long 
white line of the Hindu Kush, 
form a beautiful picture—all 
lying under a cloudless sky.” 

On the 21st November Gen- 
eral Baker was sent out with 
@ small force of all arms to sup- 
port an Afghan Sardar who 
was collecting forage for us in 
the Maidan district, some five- 
and-twenty miles from Kabul. 
Baker was also to strike at 
any armed bodies which might 
come within reach. The re- 
ports of hostile gatherings 
were becoming more circum- 
stantial and frequent—in par- 
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ticular the report that a 
famous mulla or priest, Mushk 
i Alam, the scent of the world, 
who had been active against 
us forty years before, was 
raising men on all sides for 
a Holy War. On the 22nd 
General MKoberts followed, 
taking with him MacGregor 
and myself, ‘Our first day’s 
march ended at Upper Urgun- 
deh . . . where we found our 
camp pitched. The views on 
the road were pretty, and in 
parts very fine. The Chardeh 
valley is pleasing in itself— 
and when you get near Ur- 
gundeh the look back across 
the hill-slopes and blue higher 
ranges, to the grand white line 
of the Hindu Kush, was beau- 
tiful in the extreme. Urgun- 
deh was bitterly cold—a keen 
wind blowing—and everything 
frozen hard,” 

I remember that night well. 
MacGregor and I were sharing 
a small tent, and in spite of all 
we could do the wind kept 
getting in under the canvas. 
We had brought no camp-beds 
with us, and though we had 
blankets and sheepskin coats, 
with waterproof sheets to lie 


‘on, the icy draught along the 


ground was very trying. At 
last I dropped off to sleep, but 
woke at daybreak to find that 
MacGregor, the dour Mac- 
Gregor, had spread his blanket 
over me, and was lying in his 
long posteen without one. And 
he was extremely angry and 
rude when I objected. 

We got back to Sherpur on 
the 25th November. On the 
following day I exchanged my 
cold wind-blown tent for my 
new quarters, “and right pleas- 
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ant the change is to a warm 
room with a roaring fire, It 
doubles the length of your 
day, to begin with—which is 
no small boon—for writing in 
tents was becoming impossible 
after sundown, And it gives 
space, which is also a boon.” 
Our tents were small—seven 
foot square—so that there was 
not much more than space for 
a bed and a rickety camp 
table; but the real drawback 
for a man who had much 
writing work to do was that 
in spite of posteens and period- 
ical jorums of hot cocoa, one 
got numbed with cold, while 
the ink was constantly freez- 
ing, and having to be sent out 
to the camp fire to thaw. My 
mule stable was the height of 
luxury in comparison. 

Another great advantage 
was that one could bathe in 
comfort. Till then my only 
bath had been a hole in the 
ground behind my tent, lined 
with a waterproof sheet. And 
this was not very private, I 
tried to make it so by getting 
two servants to stand facing 
outwards holding up _horse- 
blankets, but one day I looked 
up to find the grinning faces 
of two aides-de-camp peering 
over the top. 

Throughout November the 
rumours of hostile gatherings 
increased, I noted that “Daud 
Shah still believes in the pro- 
bability of a concerted move- 
ment against us,” and from 
the 1st December, when the 
fallen Amir started on his 
march to India, the rumours 
came in thicker and faster 
every day. His deportation 
seemed to be the signal for 


the fiery cross to go round 
among the Afghan clans; and 
on the 8th our troops marched 
out of the cantonment to break 
up a gathering which was said 
to have come together sixteen 
miles away at Urgundeh, where 
it was to be joined by another 
body of tribesmen coming from 
the northern district of Kohis- 
tan. : 
That morning there had been 
a review of the British force 


-on the plain behind the can- 


tonment, and as I rode over 
the gap in the Bemaru hills, 
and looked down at the little 
serried line of troops, it struck 
me that any Afghan who saw 
them must think how few were 
the Infidels who had seized 
Kabul. They were beautiful 
troops, but they looked lost in 
that broad plain. 

The plan for dealing with 
the Urgundeh gathering was 
that General Macpherson, with 
one brigade, should push for- 
ward to the north of the 
gathering and drive off the 
Kohistan men, while General 
Baker, marching round by the 
south, was to approach Ur- 
gundeh from that direction. 
Then Macpherson was to turn 
towards him, and the gather- 
ing was to be crushed between 
the two British forces. Mean- 
while General Massy, with s 
few squadrons of cavalry and 
four horse-artillery guns, was 
to move into the Chardeh 
valley, lying between our can- 
tonment and Urgundeh, and 
co-operate with Macpherson 
from that side. 

The operation began suc- 
cessfully enough. Macpherson 
thrust his force in between 
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Urgundeh and the Kohistan 
men, and on the 10th December 
he defeated the latter with 
loss. It was hoped that on 
the following day he and 
Baker would make their com- 
bined advance, 

About 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th, General 
Roberts rode out of the canton- 
ment with his Staff and a 
small escort, and, crossing the 
low range of hills to the west 
of the cantonment, entered the 
Chardeh valley. His intention 
was to join Macpherson and 
watch the combined move- 
ment. None of us expected to 
see much fighting, fer we had 
ridden out the afternoon be- 
fore, towards the sound of 
Macpherson’s guns, and had 
seen nothing. On the off- 
chance I went with the party, 
but as I was riding through 
the Headquarters gateway, 
our well-known war corre- 
spondent, Howard Hensman 
of ‘The Pioneer,’ the keenest 
of the keen, chaffed me for 
going. By that time I had 
found my heavy pistol and 
sword were tiresome on horse- 
back, and had taken to carry- 
ing only a light Indian “ tul- 
war,” which I thought quite 
enough for a non-combatant. 

Hensman, by the way, was 
@ remarkable man. [Full of 
energy and varied information, 
and thoroughly trustworthy, 
he had established himself as 
one of the institutions of India. 
One could tell him anything, 
with perfect certainty that if 
it was told in confidence it 
would net be published. He 
played cricket, too, and mixed 
in all the sports of the younger 
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men; and his health seemed to 
be proof against anything. He 
would sit at whist half the 
night, then write till day- 
break, and turn out to break- 
fast with clear eyes and an 
innocent childlike colour. But 
when I last saw him a few 
years ago he was the shadow 
eof his old self, and now he 
too has gone. 

We rode over the range, 
and then I had the chance 
of seeing what I had often 
wished to see—a _ cavalry 
charge. To quote my diary: 
“After going a mile or two 
to the westward, we sud- 
denly saw the smoke and 
heard the sound of guns on 
our left front, and riding up 
to the spot found Massy try- 
ing to check a large force of 
the enemy which was advanc- 
ing from the cover of some 
villages near the foot of the 
hills, Avoiding, either by 
design or by accident, the 
snare set for them, they had 
retired from Macpherson in a 
south-easterly direction instead 
of south-west, and were rather 
between him and Kabul than 
between him and Maidan.” 

I was riding that morning 
with our soldier Padré, Adams, 
who had become since we took 
Kabul my most constant com- 
panion, and I turned to him 
with the remark that I hoped 
we should see some fun at 
last. To my surprise I saw 
him looking grave, and his an- 
swer was, “I hope we shan’t 
see more than we care about.” 
Till then our only anxiety had 
been to get the Afghans to 
stand, and it had never oc- 
curred to me that our people 
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would have the smallest diffi- 
culty in scattering those before 
us. Adams, who was a born 
soldier and had more experi- 
ence of the Afghans, knew 
better. To quote my diary 
again :— 

“The enemy came on well in 
heavy masses, covered by a 
fairly regular line of skirmish- 


ers about two miles in length, 


the red and white standards 
of their Mullas dotting the 
line in front, and a few horse- 
men showing on their rear and 
flanks. They had no guns, but 
were obviously well supplied 
with rifles, for even at eight 
hundred yards—their distance 
when we came up—there was 
a ceaseless singing of bullets 
over our heads. The accurate 
fire of the guns had no effect 
upon them. Seeing that we 
had no infantry, they poured 
steadily forwards without a 
check or pause, shouting and 
firing. It is rather a Homeric 
simile, but their numbers were 
so great that there was a con- 
tinuous roar like the distant 
sound of the sea. According 
to MacGregor, they could not 
have been less than 10,000.” 
I then found myself close 
to MacGregor, who, having 
been shot at, was now at his 
best, all his rough temper gone 
and his eyes bright with hap- 
piness. Sitting on his big 
horse in rear of our guns, which 
were limbering up to retire, he 
told me the cavalry were going 
in, and that I was to stay with 
him. Immediately afterwards 
two hundred of the 9th Lan- 
cers and a troop of the 14th 
Jats went forward. “It was 
an exciting moment. I saw 


them wheel into line, break 
into a trot, and disappear in a 
cloud of dust. A few moments 
of anxiety followed, and then 
I saw what I hope I may 
never see again,” The charge 
had failed; our men, English 
and Indian, had galloped over 
very broken ground straight 
at and into the enemy’s line, 
but they had been unable to 
make any impression. The 
Colonel of the 9th, Cleland, had 
been dangerously wounded, 
other officers and men of his 
splendid regiment had been 
killed or disabled, and many 
had lost their horses. The 
Jats, under Captain Philip 
Neville, had also suffered some 
loss. The first thing I saw 
was an officer’s charger, which 
came galloping out of the 
smoke and dust with his reins 
dragging. Some of us tried 
to catch him, but he kicked 
and swerved and got away. 
Then came the mauled squad- 
rons. They had done their 
best, but the odds were toe 
great. A couple of hundred 
troopers, however brave, can- 
not hope to ride over ten 
thousand men—even undis- 
ciplined Afghans—if the latter 
mean fighting. And in the 
breken ground, amid ditches 
and terraces and mud walls, 
the Afghans fought fiercely. 
Soon afterwards the guns, 
forced to retire across culti- 
vated fields, stuck fast in some 
water cuts, and in spite of a 
second charge by the cavalry 
they had to be abandoned. 
My diary goes on: “ Think- 
ing even a civilian might be of 
use in such a business, I stayed 
behind with MacGregor,” who 
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wanted to hold one of the 
village forts and check the 
farther advance of the enemy, 
now coming on very fast; but 
we found the fort closed against 
us, “and the villagers gave us 
a volley at about thirty yards 
to increase the excitement,” so 
this plan had to be given up. 
“ After this we retired steadily, 
trying in vain te find the 
General. . . . Our first line was 
on the city, by the Deh Mazang 
pass, but thinking the 72nd 
would be coming up to our 
support from cantonments by 
the Khirskhana (another pass 
through the hills), MacGregor 
changed his line in that direc- 
tion.” 

As we rode towards this pass 
we saw drawn up across it on 
the skyline some forty mounted 
men, and were for some mo- 
ments in doubt whether they 
were friends or enemies, but 
with the help of MacGregor’s 
glass we saw that a few of 
them had lances, which was a 
relief. Riding on we found, 
according to my diary, that 
“ Joey Deane! had stepped and 
drawn up” these men, among 
them being some artillerymen 
from the lost guns, a few cav- 
alry troopers, and a friendly 
Afghan Sardar, Hashim Khan, 
with five or six followers. 
Here we waited some time. 
“We were not melested, the 
enemy streaming by in great 
numbers, with drums beat- 
ing and flags waving, to- 
wards Deh Mazang. After 
an hour or so we saw on 
our right front the head of 
Macpherson’s baggage making 
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for cantonments, and it then 
eccurred to MacGregor that 
we might collect a few men of 
the baggage guard and try to 
work round into the enemy’s 
rear and retake the guns if not 
strongly guarded. We accord- 
ingly moved forward, and pick- 
ing up seventy men or so of the 
Goorkhas, 67th, and 3rd Sikhs, 
advanced across country by our 
left. Hashim Khan with some 
sowars joined us, and after a 
time we found the guns, for- 
tunately unguarded. None had 
been dragged far. They were 
sent in to camp. MacGregor 
then made for Deh Mazang to 
join the General, whe had 
checked the enemy in the 
gorge with the 72nd, and in- 
duced them to sheer off still 
farther to their right behind 
the Bala Hissar hill. I re- 
mained with the party of in- 
fantry which had no officer, 
and did not reach cantonments 
till nine o’clock, having over- 
taken Massy and gone round 
with him vid Deh Mazang.” 
On arrival I found that I 
was “exceedingly hungry and 
rather tired,” having been in 
the saddle about eleven hours, 
and that I was also suffer- 
ing from a curious injury— 
self-inflicted. In the course 
of the retreat I had been 
obliged to draw my sword, 
which, being an Indian tulwar, 
was very small in the grip. 
There were lumps at the ends 
of the short crossguard, and, 
holding the weapon tight, I 
had managed to bruise myself 
so severely between the finger 
and thumb that for some days 





1 Afterwards Colonel T. Deane, C.B. 
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afterwards I could hardly 
write. It was perhaps a fit- 
ting punishment for not stick- 
ing to my own weapon, the 
pen. But General Roberts 
was afterwards good enough 
to recommend me for the war 
medal, on the ground that I 
had shown ‘conspicuous gal- 
lantry” on this day, and I 
have always treasured the 
medal and the slip of paper 
that got it for me more than 
any other decoration. 

Adams was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, being, I be- 
lieve, the first clergyman to 
win this priceless honour. He 
won it by saving two troopers 
of the 9th Lancers, who had 
fallen with their horses into a 
deep irrigation channel with 
almost perpendicular sides, and 
would certainly have been 
killed. No one but a man of 
great physical strength and 
activity could have dragged 
them out, and it was an act 
of devoted courage to try, for 
the foremost of the pursuing 
Afghans were almost within 
arm’s length. Adams had lost 
his horse just before, in help- 
ing another man, and had to 
get away on foot, supporting 
one of the troopers, who was 
hurt. 

At first sight one would not 
have thought that Adams was 
a very powerful man. He was 
not tall, nor particularly broad. 
But he was beautifully built, 
with a chest like a drum, and 
lean, muscular limbs. His 
clean-shaved face, though it 
could light up with a winning 
smile, was strong and resolute. 
He was always in hard con- 
dition, in spite of occasional 


attacks of fever, brought on 
largely by his persistent habit 
of standing bareheaded under 
an Eastern sun when holding 
any religious service. After 
seeing him prostrated two or 
three times, I tried to reason 
with him about this, but where 
he thought his duty was con- 
cerned one might as well have 
tried to reason with a stone 
wall, 

He was not an eloquent 
preacher; but what he said 
was so modest, and withal so 
full of practical knowledge, 
that it was always worth 
hearing. The men loved him, 
for while he could probably 
have thrashed any one of 
them, they knew he would do 
anything on earth for them, 
as gently as a woman, if they 
were in trouble, 

For some time befere the 
Chardeh fight, Adams and I 
had been in the habit of taking 
a@ run of two or three miles 
every morning before break- 
fast. There I felt at home 
with him. But I did not 
feel so much at home when 
he took me out on_horse- 
back, as he was fond of 
doing, to look for paper-chase 
courses. I had got rid of my 
man-eater, whose character had 
become so well known that he 
sold at auction for five rupees— 
something under ten shillings. 
I had secured in his place a 
fairly good waler, hardly up 
to my weight but pleasant to 
ride, and reasonably willing to 
take the mud walls and water- 
courses about Kabul. Adams 
had a well-bred grey mare, 
which jumped beautifully. 
With his moderate weight and 
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excellent seat and hands he 
could get her over anything ; 
but what he wanted was a 
series of jumps which were 
within the compass of the 
average horse and horseman ; 
so when in doubt he used to 
make the experiment with me. 


This sometimes had disastrous 


results. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of one place where he 
put his mare over a ditch and 
mud wall into a broad road or 
track, and then over a second 
jump into a field on the other 
side, from which he turned to 
watch me follow. We got 
there, my horse and I, but 
on our heads and apart. The 
ground was soft, and no harm 
was done, but the Padré’s face 
of mingled concern and amuse- 
ment as I picked myself up 
comes back to me now as if 
it had all happened yesterday, 

Five years later, after his 
return to India, Adams was 
in camp with my old chief, 
Alfred Lyall, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West 
Provinces. One night an ele- 
phant “went wild,” and Lyall 
described what followed in 
these words: “There was a 
great fight in the dark; the 
wild elephant charged the 
tents; Parson Adams held a 
great lamp steady as a rock 
while Greig of the Forests 
fired at the beast’s forehead 
and turned him just as he 
came within the lamp’s flash, 
a few yards off—rather a neat 
display of nerve on both sides. 
. . . He was going straight for 
the lamp.” 

Dear Padré. I saw him once 
or twice in England when he 
had settled down as a country 
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vicar; but, alas! he has gone 
too. 

The action of the 11th 
December was the prelude to 
three days’ fighting on the 
range of hills above Kabul, 
during which General Roberts 
attacked and at times heavily 
punished the gathering clans. 
From the top of the Head- 
quarters gateway we could 
watch the varying fortune of 
the struggles for peak after 
peak, and intensely exciting 
it all was, Not seldom the 
combatants were so close to 
us that we could follow with 
the naked eye the details of 
assault and counter - assault. 
As a rule the enemy gave 
ground before our attacks, but 
their numbers seemed to in- 
crease hour by hour; and 
when the darkness began to 
gather and fighting ceased, 
we could see, night after 
night, fresh bodies of tribes- 
men streaming down from the 
north te join the holy war. 
On the skyline of the near 
hills they loomed huge and 
ghostly in the twilight, like 
a moving wood. At last the 
General—a fighting general if 
ever there was one—had to 
recognise that the odds against 
us were too great, and on the 
14th, with deep reluctance, he 
issued orders for a retirement. 
That afternoon the: town and 
Citadel were given up, and 
the whole force concentrated 
in the cantonment, with seme- 
thing like a hundred thousand 
Afghans round it. During the 
night the telegraph line to 
India was cut, and not only 
were we fairly on the defensive, 
but no news of us could reach 
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the outer world except by 
heliograph, when the sun came 
out at times from the grey 
snow-clouds which had gath- 
ered about us. 

For a week or so after that, 
the little force which had taken 
Kabul was more or less be- 
sieged. As I have written 
elsewhere,! “the cantonment 
had been surrounded by the 
enemy except on the northern 
side, where the level plain 
afforded no shelter. Behind 
the crumbling mud walls and 
broken forts, which in our con- 
fidence we had left standing, 
in pits and ditches, under every 
sort of cover, the Afghan marks- 
men lay and watched. Soon 
after daybreak they opened a 
desultory fire, and this was 
kept up all day long. Farther 
away the rude banners of the 
insurgents fluttered on the hill- 
tops, and at times bodies of 
men could be seen moving 
about them and waving their 
swords,” 

The situation as it struck 
me is described in this entry 
from my diary :— 

“Tt is very humiliating al- 
tegether, and very ludicrous 
after all our self-satisfaction 
and swagger, to find our- 
selves so easily thrown behind 
entrenchments. . . . The coun- 
try is wholly gone, and cannot 
be recovered this winter, if at 
all. We should, however, be 
able to shake ourselves free 
and recover the city by Christ- 
mas, ... Our position, though 
not one I believe of serious 
danger, has been more or 
less troublesome. Bullets drop 
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about cantonment all day, and 
men are hit occasionally. Our 
gateway, being known as the 
General’s quarters, is specially 
saluted, and though I think 
most of the enemy’s missiles 
are slugs and bits of telegraph 
wire, the sharp, prolonged ping 
of the conical bullet is common 
enough. You cannot walk 
across cantonment without see- 
ing a dozen whip up the dust. 

“Our loss during the last 
ten days have (sic) been sen- 
sible—over 200 men hors de 
combat, and about 10 officers 
killed—some fine fellows among 
them—notably Cook? of the 
Goorkhas and Butson of the 
9th Lancers, The latter was 
much leved by his men. He 
fell in a charge on the 13th, 
his last words being ‘Now, 
boys, for the honour of the 
old Ninth,.’... 

“The immortal Tommy At- 
kins says it’s the first time 
he ever heard of a blooming 
General being ‘confined to 
barracks’ — which has germs 
of wit.” 

So matters went on for 
several days. The force was 
not closely shut up. Parties 
of troops moved out at times, 
and the plain to the north was 
always open to our eavalry. 
The enemy had no guns, and 
against any attack of tribes- 
men we had strong defences. 
The supply of food and am- 
munition was not alarmingly 
small, and the clans were not 
likely to hold together very 
long. Se we were confident 
enough. Our officers took it 
all as if it were a big picnic. 





1 ‘Helen Treveryan.’ 


2 Major Cook, V.C. 
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The cold at night was trying 
for the troops lying out en the 
hillside, who sometimes woke 
up covered with snow; but the 
British soldier was as happy as 
possible, and so were his native 
comrades. Sing-songs and 
athletic meetings went on as 
if there was not an enemy 
within miles, and once some 
“friendly” Afghan notables 
were snowballed, which great- 
ly injured their dignity. Our 
people all felt sure they would 
get their revenge before long, 
and were content to wait. 

On the 23rd December the 
“siege”? came to an end. We 
had been warned by spies the 
night before that there was to 
be a grand attack upon us at 
daybreak, as General Charles 
Gough was coming up with 
an extra brigade and was not 
far off. But we had had so 
many false alarms, that though 
all arrangements were made to 
meet an attack, many of us 
were sceptical. My diary of 
the 23rd has the following 
entry :— 

“Nothing particular yester- 
day. Desultory sniping all 
day, but no harm done. 

“‘To-day we have had some 
work, About 6 a.m. a light 
flared up on the Asamai 
Hill, and our right and left 
were simultaneously attacked, 
though with no great spirit. 
I woke at the sound of mus- 
ketry from our gateway, and 
turned out rather reluctantly 
by candle-light. Then a tre- 
mendous roll of musketry be- 
gan in the Bemaru direction, 
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and went on for some minutes. 
After a time, when it grew 
light, I went off with Hastings 
and Ramsay! to the Bemaru 
hills to watch the fighting, 
and there we remained till 
ten o’clock—by Hugh Gough’s 
picket. The enemy were in 
considerable numbers, but 
scattered in parties of two or 
three hundred, and made no 
attempt at a combined ad- 
vance, The fire, however, was 
very heavy, particularly from 
a low line of wall at the 
northern foot of the hill. 
Gough was hit just before our 
arrival by a spent shot which 
tore through the breast of his 
posteen and knocked him 
down, Shortly afterwards I 
got a smart rap on the arm 
from.a spent Enfield bullet... . 
At ten we returned to break- 
fast, the firing being then con- 
tinuous all round—particularly 
about the 72nd gate, which 
was heavily peppered through- 
out the day... . About one 
o’clock, the cavalry having 
gone up to the gorge, we 
sallied out again, and re- 
mained all the afternoon on 
the Western Hill watching the 
progress of the fight.” 
Brigadier - General Hugh 
Gough,? who was in command 
of a part of our defences to- 
wards the left and rear, was 
a distinguished cavalry officer. 
Both he and his brother 
Charles, who commanded the 
reinforcing column, had al- 
ready won the Victoria Cross, 
Hugh Gough I knew, and liked 
much. His sturdy sun-beaten 





1 Now Colonel Henry Ramsay, one of our Political Officers. 
* Afterwards General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B. 
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face was an index of the bull- 
dog courage of his nature. 
Both brothers are now gone, 
but not without adding to 
the honour of their fighting 
family. 

My “rap on the arm” was 
curious. [I was sitting on 
a boulder talking to Colonel 
Hanna of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, with my 
hands over my knees, when I 
was startled by a sharp blow 
on the forearm, as if from a 
stick, and a bullet fell from the 
sleeve of my posteen, which it 
had not penetrated. I picked 
it up, and found its nose was 
rubbed off on one side. We 
were sitting below the crest of 
the hill, out of fire, but it had 
evidently struck the northern 
face of the hill, and found me 
by a high ricochet—a rather 
wicked trick. After describing 
the afternoon’s fighting, which 
ended in the repulse and retire- 
ment of the Afghans, my diary 
goes on: “Some behaved very 
well to-day. By the south- 
west bastion in particular, and 
in the Shah Bagh, they held 
their ground most pertinaci- 
ously. . .. Andon the Bemaru 
side one poor devil who was 
hard hit and unable to move, 
lay in the middle of a field 
steadily firing until at last 
polished off by a volley. I saw 
another on the Siah Sung gorge 
hold his own against four men 
—sowars of the 5th—doubling 
and dodging for full two 
minutes, At last they got him. 
Hammond of the 5th killed a 
moolla, imagining from his 
horse and sword that he was 
a fighting man. He found a 
large Koran in his clothes. 
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“Gough has just reperted— 
11 Pp.M.—that he has crossed 
the Logar, and will advance by 
the eastern end of the Siah 
Sung at six to-morrow morning 
I fancy we shall have some 
more fighting before all is over. 
They ought to attack him to- 
night. With his small force 
and no entrenchments a rush 
of 10,000 men ought to suc- 
ceed.” 

But Gough was not attacked. 
The enemy had had enough, 
and or the morning of the 24th 
it was found that their great 
hest had melted away in the 
darkness like an army of 
spectres. On Christmas Day I 
wrote: “Gough marched in 
yesterday. During the after- 
noon snow fell, and much im- 
peded the action of the cavalry, 
who had been sent out in pur- 
suit of the enemy. They saw 
no one.” So ended the tribal 
rising which had driven us 
behind our walls, and had 
seemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of our force. 

Compared with the gigantic 
warfare of to-day, it all seems, 
and was, a series of skirmishes ; 
but the loss of another British 
force in Kabul might have had 
grave results in India. 

For a month afterwards eur 
work was very heavy. Not 
only was there much despatch- 
writing to be done, but ar- 
rangements had te be made 
for regaining some hold on 
the provinces, where various 
pretenders were “out,” and 
anarchy was complete. My 
diary speaks of whole nights 
spent in work; and often when 
I had received my orders, about 
ten o’clock, I left the General 
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sitting down himself to hours 
of toil, He had a writing- 
table in his bedroom, with a 
strong reflecting lantern, and 
no day was too long or tiring 
to keep him from his papers at 
night if there was anything to 
be done. 

But so far as I was con- 
cerned the work was nearly at 
an end, for on the 25th Jan- 
uary I received information 
that if General Roberts agreed 
I was to be appointed Under- 
Secretary in the Indian Foreign 
Office, and to join almost at 
onee. No one could have been 
kinder and more considerate 
than the General during our 
recent time of trouble, and I 
felt very reluctant to leave 
him, — .specially as he had 
shown me a few days before 
a letter asking that I might 
not be taken away so long as 
I could be spared. But the 
Under - Secretaryship was the 
blue ribbon of the junior Civil 
Service, and as it could not be 
kept open he advised me to 
accept. ‘You must not lese 
it on any account,” he said. 
So I telegraphed accepting. 

When I had finished up all 
outstanding work I spent my 
last afternoon with Padré 
Adams riding over the ground 
of the Chardeh fight. Coming 
back I made him show me the 
exact spot where he had rescued 
the fallen troopers of the 9th. 
As we were talking over this, 
the little chestnut polo pony on 
which he had mounted me sud- 
denly reared and gave me an 
unpleasant fall—not the first 
which I owed to his master. 
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But that afternoon was very 
enjoyable, and stamped upon 
my memory the details of 
what was perhaps the most 
stirring scene of my life—the 
desperate charge of the Lancers 
to save our guns. 

On the 1st February I said 
good-bye to the General in 
his room by the gateway and 
set out for India. It was a 
rough ride of two hundred 
miles to the frontier, and 
the start was not promising. 
Henry Ramsay had kindly ar- 
ranged to accompany me for 
the first few miles, and as we 
rode out of the cantonment a 
heavy snowstorm came on, with 
the wind in our teeth. After 
we parted I pushed on rapid- 
ly, and then a _ troublesome 
incident occurred. I had put 
into one of my saddle-bags 
a sack of five hundred rupees 
for my expenses, and as I was 
cantering over a bit of rocky 
ground I heard the chink 
of coin below me, Looking 
down I found that the coarse 
sack had burst, and that the 
money had almost all gone 
through a hole in the corner of 
my worn saddle-bag. Not liking 
to go on without any money, I 
turned back upon my tracks in 
the snow, and, strange to say, 
recovered almost the whole of 
it. But this made me late, and 
it was dark before I reached 
my first halting-place, Lata- 
band. The snow had turned 
to rain, and I was very wet, so 
although hospitably received 
by Colonel Frank Norman,’ 
who was in command, I passed 
a wretched, sleepless night, the 





1 Afterwards Major-General Sir Frank Norman, K.C.B. 
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rain pouring incessantly on my 
tent and soaking the ground 
under me. 

The next day I had to reach 
Jagdalak by the Lataband 
Pass; and as we had a hard 
march before us, my baggage 
and servants went on ahead, 
leaving me to follow after 
breakfast with two troopers 
of the Jat Horse as escort. 
By that time the snow had 
come on again, and at the 
top of the pass it was lying 
deep. There I had an amus- 
ing scare. 

My man, Kulloo, had re- 
turned to India some time 
before, and I had taken in his 
place a Hindu “bearer,” Gur- 
dial, who had been with the 
Mission when the massacre 
took place, but had been hidden 
and saved by a friendly Afghan, 
He was a pitiable being when 
he came to me, his spirit broken 
by the terror he had endured, 
and his brain and body always 
numb with the cold. This day 
at Lataband he had gone on 
with the baggage, mounted on 
my pony. 

As I got round a corner, not 
far from the crest of the pass, 
I caught a momentary glimpse 
of a man with something in 
his hand, who sank into the 
snow a8 we came in sight. 
The sowars behind me had 
seen nothing, but I felt sure 
my eyes had not deceived 
me, and feared that some 
of the tribesmen might have 
prepared an ambush for us. 
My diary says: “We moved 
slowly forward, pistols and 
carbines ready, and as we came 
nearer and nearer the excite- 
ment of waiting for the shot 


became intense. It ended in 
my riding on to the top of the 
wretched Gurdial; and the 
absurdity of the thing, despite 
his misery, sent me into a roar 
of unsympathetic laughter,” 
He was “weeping bitterly, 
The stupid fellow had let his 
pony go on shead of him and 
failed to catch up the party, 
He was struggling along on 
foot with my claymore and 
sank in the snow as we came 
in sight.” 

Poor Gurdial! His sorrows 
that day were not over; for in 
the afternoon, when we were 
seven or eight miles from 
Jagdalak, “a heavy storm came 
on, with intense cold, and a 
wind which the baggage ani- 
mals would not face. We 
crawled on a few yards at a 
time between the gusts. Then 
night came on,” and, to make 
a long story short, we lost our 
way in a deep ravine with an 
ice-bound stream at the bot- 
tom into which we floundered. 
Out of this ravine there 
seemed to be no road, and the 
snow-covered hillsides were too 
steep for the baggage animals 
or for riding; so, leading our 
horses, the sowars and I 
scrambled up on foet in 
various directions, hoping to 
see the lights of the post. 
Again and again we returned 
unsuccessful to our starting- 
point, which we afterwards 
found was not 300 yards from 
home. Finally we hit off a 
narrow gully or shoot full of 
snow and empty tins. This 
was a sure sign; and event- 
ually we got up, quite ex- 
hausted, into the back of the 
post, being challenged and very 
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nearly fired upon as_ hostile 
tribesmen. Never shall I for- 
get the joy ofj getting into 
the warm mess-hut of that 
fine regiment, the 45th Sikhs. 
But meanwhile the servants 
and baggage had moved on, 
and we could not find them. 
They spent the whole night in 
the hills, and two of them 
were frost-bitten. Early in 
the morning they came in; 
but I was out searching for 
them, and, not knowing where 
I was, all but Gurdial very 
pluckily marched on to the 
next post, ten miles off, where 
at last I found them, to my 
immense relief. 

The next day’s march was 
again trying—‘“‘more intensely 
cold than anything I ever ex- 
perienced, a bitter north wind 
chilling one to the bones 
through a heavy posteen, and 
swirling the frozen snow round 
us in blinding showers.” But 
the cold was our safety, for 
it kept the tribesmen under 
shelter. A little later they 
shot several of our people on 
this road. 

That afternoon, at a lonely 
spot on lower ground, I met 
my friend West Ridgeway, 
who was riding up to Kabul 
to take my place with General 
Roberts; and soon after dark 
I was in Gandamak, where 
our treaty of peace had been 
signed the year before. There 
it was still eold, but on the 
following day we came upon 
low ground, “with the crops 
springing up and the fiy- 
catchers fluttering in the air. 
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The change from the dreary 
discomfort of the high ground 
to this Indian scenery and 
climate struck me as very 
delightful.” 

After this it was all plain 
sailing. Jagdalak and other 
points on the road had brought 
bitter memories of the disas- 
trous retreat in 1842, and at 
Jellalabad I saw the place 
where Brydon came riding in 
alone to announce the de- 
struction of our unhappy 
force. It was something to 
remember that there at least 
we beat off the triumphant 
enemy, and in some measure 
redeemed the honour of our 
arms. 

At Jellalabad I left my 
horses and baggage animals, 
which were worn out, to come 
on quietly to India, pushing 
on myself in a native ekka 
or eart with a light kit. At 
a place called Basawal I found 
camped by the roadside the 
headquarters of the Central 
India Horse, of which my 
brother? was then Adjutant. 
Inquiring for his tent, I found 
him at the doorway, writing 
at a camp table. We had 
not met for three years, and 
I had grown a heavy beard 
during the winter; so he did 
not know me. I stayed with 
him an hour or so, and was 
glad to see how -well his 
newly-joined regiment looked. 
The cavalry regiments on the 
line higher up had been almost 
destroyed by hard work and 
exposure—a lesson to me as 
to the wear and tear of a 





1 The Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway, G.C. 
2 Now Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., C.I. 
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campaign, Then be mounted 
me, and rode with me to 
Dacca. 

On the 8th February I rode 
into Peshawar, and that night 
was dining again with the 
Waterfields, feeling quite 
smart with a white collar on 
under my khaki. Five more 
days of travel, and on the 
night of the 13th, the eve of 
my birthday, I was once more 
with my wife and child. 

There followed a few weeks 
in Calcutta, which were very 
interesting tome. On the 8th 
March my immediate chief, 
Alfred Lyall, started for Kabul, 
to look into the Afghan situa- 
tion on the spot with General 
Roberts, leaving me in charge 
of the Foreign Office. Lord 
Lytton then asked me to go 
over to Government House and 
stay with him, as the work 
was very heavy and he wished 
to have me at hand. Though 
I had often met him during 
the last two years, I had never 
till then got to know him well. 
He was at this time much dis- 
turbed in mind by the state of 
affairs in Afghanistan, and the 
violent attacks which it had 
brought upon him in England. 
Personally I had not thought 
his measures right. I see in my 
Kabul diary of December an 
entry: “An unnecessary and 
costly war will have ended in 
our having less weight in 
Afghanistan than we had in 
1878. .. . Never did two men 
more damage India than Lord 
Lytton and Colley.” But now 
that I was in personal contact 
with him, I could not help 
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recognising his courage in ad- 
versity, or the streak of genius 
which ran through even the 
least practical of his sehemes; 
and some of these—for exam- 
ple, his determination to get a 
firm grip on the northern and 
southern ends of our long 
frontier line at Gilgit and 
Quetta—turned out to be thor- 
oughly sound, Colonel Brack- 
enbury,’ a very clever man, 
who had succeeded the brave 
and ill-fated Colley as his 
Private Secretary, explained 
to me much that I had not 
understood, and showed me 
that some of the charges 
brought against Lord Lytton 
and his policy were most un- 
just. 

Lord Lytton’s methods of 
work were peculiar, and to a 
hard-driven office man rather 
trying. On my first night 
with him, I had arrived in 
time for dinner. After dinner 
he kept me playing whist in 
the south verandah till past 
midnight, while the telegrams 
were accumulating on a little 
table by my side. Then he 
said: “Come along, Durand, 
let us epen the telegrams,” and 
we paced the verandah for five 
hours diseussing the messages 
and drafting replies verbally. 
At last, to my great relief, 
when all was dene, and I 
thought done very well, he 
went to bed. I had then to 
put the whole into writing, 
and my night’s rest consisted 
of a bath before breakfast. I 
got more or less accustomed 
te these methods in time, 
but when the Caloutta season 
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was over I was very short of 
sleep. 

Before we left for Simla the 
result of the General Election 
of 1880 became known, and 
was a great surprise to him. 
For some time after the un- 
favourable telegrams began 
coming in he remained con- 
fident that later contests would 
turn the scale, but ene even- 
ing, after going through the 
figures, I came to the con- 
clusion that this was no longer 
possible, and brought him my 
calculation written down. At 
first he would not believe it, 
but the figures were decisive, 
and he then said that he would 
not serve a day under the 
Liberals. I tried to argue that 
the Viceroyalty of India ought 
not to depend upon the vicissi- 
tudes of party politics at home ; 
but he would not listen to this 
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for a moment, and certainly it 
would have been very difficult 
for him to remain after the 
attacks which had been made 
upon him. 

In any case he did not 
remain. Then followed the 
advent of Lord Ripon, and 
immediately afterwards the 
defeat at Maiwand, and the 
march of General Roberts from 
Kabul to Kandahar. I tele- 
graphed to congratulate him 
on his selection for this com- 
mand, and I find in my diary 
his telegram in reply: ‘ Best 
thanks. Wish you were com- 
ing.” But though I was to 
visit Kabul again some years 
later, and to see much of Lord 
Roberts in other circumstances, 
my days of service under him 
in Afghanistan were over. 
They had been a deeply inter- 
esting part of my life. 
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AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS.—III. 


SPYING OUT THE LAND. 


For thirty hours the flight 
had “stoed by” for a long re- 
connaissance. We were dragged 
from bed at 4.30 A.M., only to 
return gratefully beneath the 
blankets three-quarters of an 
hour later, when a slight but 
steady rain washed away all 
-ehance of an immediate job. 
The drizzle continued until after 
sundown, and our only occu- 
pations throughout the day 
were to wade from mess to aero- 
drome, aerodrome to mess, and 
overhaul in detail machines, 
maps, guns, and consciences, 
Next morning we again dressed 
in the half-light, and again 
went back to bed in the day- 
light. This time the show had 
been pestponed because of low 
clouds and a thick ground-mist 
that hung over the reeking 
earth. It was a depressing 
dawn — clammy, moist, and 
sticky. 

By early afternoon the mist 
had congealed, and the sheet 
ef clouds had been torn to 
shreds by a strong south-west 
wind. The four oraft detailed 
for the reconnaissance were 
therefore lined outside their 
shed, while their crews waited 
for flying orders. I was to be 
in the leading bus, for when 
C.’s death left vacant the 
command of A Flight, the 
good work of my pilot had 
brought him a flight com- 
mandership, a three - pipped 
tunic, and a sense ef responsi- 


bility which, to my relief, 
checked his tendency to over- 
recklessness. He now came 
from the squadron office with 
news of a changed course, 

“To get the wind behind us,” 
he explained, “we shall cross 
well to the south of Peronne, 
Next, we go to Boislens. After 
that we pass by Nimporte, over 
the Forét de Charbon to Sidge- 
court; then up te Le Reoul 
and back by Princebourg, St 
Guillaume, and Fleurogne. 

“As regards the observers, 
don’t forget to use your field- 
glasses on the rolling stock; 
don’t forget the precise direc- 
tion of trains and motor trans- 
pert; don’t forget the railways 
and roads on every side; don’t 
forget the canals; and for the 
Lord’s and everybody else’s 
sake, don’t be surprised by Hun 
aircraft. As regards the pilots 
—keep in close formation when 
possible; don’t straggle and 
don’t climb above the proper 
height.” 

The pilots ran their engines 
once more, and the observers 
exchanged information about 
items such as Hun aerodromes 
and the number of railway 
stations at each large town. 
An air reconnaissance is essen- 
tially the observer’s show; its 
main object is to supply the 
“T” people at headquarters 
with private bulletins from the 
back of the German front. The 
collection of reconnaissance re- 
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ports is work of a highly 
skilled nature, or ought to be, 
Spying out the land is much 
more than a search of rail- 
ways, roads, and the terrain 
generally. The experienced ob- 
server must know the Boche 
area over which he works 
rather better than he knows 
Salisbury Plain. The approxi- 
mate position of railway junc- 
tions and stations, aerodromes, 
factories, and depots should be 
familiar to him, so that he 
ean without difficulty spot any 
new features. Also he must 
be something of a sleuth, par- 
ticularly when using smoke as 
a clue. In the early morn- 
ing a thin layer ef smoke above 
&@ wood may mean a bivouac, 
If it be only a mile or two 
behind the lines, it can evi- 
dence heavy artillery. A nar- 
row stream of smoke near a 
railway will make an observer 
sean the line closely for a 
stationary train, as the Boche 
engine-drivers usually try to 
avoid detection by shutting off 
steam. The Huns have many 
other dodges to avoid pub- 
licity, When Allied aircraft 
appear, motor and horse trans- 
port remain immobile at the 
roadside or under trees. Ar- 
tillery and infantry are packed 
under cover; though, for that 
matter, the enemy very rarely 
move troops in the daytime, 
preferring the night or early 
morning, when there are no 
troublesome eyes in the air. 
To foil these attempts at con- 
cealment is the business of the 
observers who gather inferma- 
tion for Army Headquarters. 
For observers on corps work 
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the detective problems are 
somewhat different. This de- 
partment deals with hidden 
saps and battery positions, 
and draws and photographs 
conclusions from clues such as 
a muzzle-blast, fresh tracks, or 
an artificial cluster of trees. 
All reconnaissance ebservers 
must carry out a simultaneous 
search of the earth for move- 
ment and the sky for foes, 
and in addition keep their 
guns ready for instant use, 
And should anything happen 
to their machines, and a forced 
landing seem likely, they must 
sit tight and carry on se long 
as there is the slightest hope 
of a safe return. 

A nos moutons. I made a 
long list in my notebook of 
the places where something 
useful was likely to be ob- 
served, and tested my gun by 
firing a few shots into the 
ground, We hung around, im- 
patient at the long delay. 

“Get into your machines, 
called the Squadron Com- 
mander at last, when a tele- 
phone message had reported 
that the weather conditions 
toward the east were no 
longer unfavourable. We took 
to the air and set off, V. led his 
covey beyond Albert and well 
south of the river before he 
turned to the left. Then, with 
the strong wind behind us, we 
raeed north-east and crossed 
the strip of trenches. The 
pilot of the emergency machine, 
which had come thus far to 
join the party if one of the 
other four dropped out, waved 
his hand in farewell and left 
for home, ; 
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Archie barked at us im- 
mediately, but caused small 
trouble, as most of his atten- 
tion was already claimed by a 
party of French machines half 
a mile ahead. Anyhow we 
should have shaken him off 
quickly, for at this stage of 
the journey, with a forty-mile 
wind reinforcing our usual air 
speed of about ninety-five miles 
an hour, our ground speed was 
sufficient to avoid lingering in 
any region made unhealthy by 
the A.A. guns. The water- 
marked ribbon of trenches 
seemed altogether puny and 
absurd durin; the few seconds 
when it was within sight. The 
winding Somme was dull and 
dirty as the desolation of its 
surrounding basin. Some four 
thousand feet above the ground 
a few clouds moved restlessly 
at the bidding of the wind. 

Passing a few small woods, 
we arrived without interrup- 
tion over the railway junction 
of Boislens. With arms free 
of the machine to avoid un- 
necessary vibration, the ob- 
servers trained their glasses 
on the station and estimated 
the amount of rolling stock. 
A close search of the railway 
arteries only revealed one train, 
I grabbed pencil and notebook 
and wrote: “ Boislens, 3.5 P.M. 
x B.S., 1 train going 8. W.” 

Just west of our old friend 
Mossy-F'ace were two rows of 
flagrantly new trenches. As 
this is one of the points where 
the enemy are now making a 
stand after their recent retreat, 
it can be assumed that even as 
far back as last October they 
were preparing new lines of 
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defence, Hindenburg or other. 


wise. Not far west of these 
defence works were two trouble- 
some aerodromes at Bertincourt 
and Velu, both of which places 
have lately been captured. 

A hunt for an aerodrome 
followed. V., who knew the 
neighbourhood well, having 
passed above it some two score 
times, was quick to spot a 
group of hitherto unnoted 
sheds north of Boislens, to- 
wards Mossy-Face. He circled 
over them to let me plot the 
pin-point position on the map 
and sketch the aerodrome and 
its surroundings. The Hun 
pilots, with thoughts of a pos- 
sible bomb-raid, began to take 
their machines into the air for 
safety. 

“Got ’em all?” Thus V;, 
shouting through the rub- 
ber speaking-tube, the other 
end of which was fixed inside 
my flying-cap, so that it always 
rested against my ear. 

“Correct. Get on with the 
good work,” 

The good work led us over & 
region for ever associated with 
British arms. Some of the 
towns brought bitter mem- 
ories of that anxious August, 
three years back. Thus Nim- 
porte, which saw a desperate 
but successful stand on one 
flank of the contemptible little 
army to gain time for the main 
body ; Ventregris, scene of & 
cavalry charge that was & 
glorious tragedy ; Labas, where 
a battery of horse - gunners 
made for itself an imperishable 
name; Sidigecourt, where the 
British might have retired into 
a trap but didn’t; and Le 
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Recul itself, whence they slip- 
ped away just in time. 

In the station at Nimporte, 
a train was waiting to move 
off, and two more were on their 
way to the military base of 
Toutprés, Both attempted to 
hide their heads by shutting 
eff steam immediately the 
drone of our engines made it- 
self heard; but we had spotted 
them from afar, and already 
they were noted for the infor- 
mation of Brass Hats. 

The next item of interest 
was activity at a factory out- 
side a little town. Black trails 
of smoke stretched away from 
the chimneys, and surely, as 
we approached a minute ago, 
a short column of lorries was 
passing along a road towards 
the factory. Yet when we 
reached the spot there was no 
sign of road transport. Never- 
theless, I was certain I had 
seen some motor vehicles, and 
I entered the fact in my note- 
book. Likewise I took care to 
locate the factory site on my 
map, in case it deserved the 
honour of a bomb-attack later. 

Our bus led the way across 
the huge unwieldy Ferét de 
Charbon, patterned in rect- 
angular fashion by intersect- 
ing roads, and we arrived at 
Siégecourt. This is at once 
a fortress and an industrial 
town. There are several rail- 
way stations around it, and 
these added greatly to the 
observers’ collection of trains 
and trucks, The Boches below, 
with unpleasant memories of 
former visits from British air- 
craft, probably expected to be 
bombed, They threw up at us 
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a large quantity of high ex- 
plosive shells, but the shots 
were all wide and we re- 
mained unworried. To judge 
by the quality of the A.A. 
shooting each time I called 
there, it seemed likely that the 
young Boches under instruc- 
tion were allowed to cut their 
active service teeth on us. 

Having squeezed Siégecourt 
of all movement, we headed for 
Le Recul. Here the intricate 
patchwork of railway kept the 
observers busy, and six more 
trains were bagged, Then, as 
this was the farthest point 
east to be touched, we turned 
to the left and travelled home- 
ward, 

It was soon afterwards that 
our engine went dud. Instead 
of a rhythmic and continuous 
hum there was at regular in- 
tervals a break, caused by one 
of the cylinders missing the 
explosion at each turn of the 
rotary engine. The rev.-counter 
showed that the number of 
revolutions per minute had 
fallen off appreciably. De- 
creased revs. meant less speed, 
and our only chance to keep 
with the others was to lose 
height continuously, We were 
then nearly fifty miles from 
the lines. 

I noticed the gap in the 
engine’s drone as soon 48 it 
began. An airman is accus- 
tomed to the full roar of his 
engine, and it never distracts 
his attention, any more than 
the noise of a waterfall dis- 
tracts those who live near it. 
But if the roar becomes non- 
continuous and irregular he is 
acutely conscious of the sound. 
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When the machine began to 
lose height I knew there was 
a chronic miss. V. looked 
round and smiled reassuringly, 
though he himself was far 
from reassured. He tried an 
alteration in the carburetter 
mixture, but this did not 
remedy matters. Next, think- 
ing that the engine might 
have been slightly choked with 
petrol, he cut off the supply 
for a moment and put down 
the nose of the machine. The 
engine stopped but pieked up 
when the petrol supply was 
once more allowed to run. 
During the interval I thought 
the engine had ceased work 
altogether, and was about to 
stuff things into my pocket in 
readiness for a landing on 
hostile ground. 

We continued in a westerly 
direction, with the one cylinder 
still cutting out. To make 
matters worse, the strong wind 
that had been our friend on 
the outward journey was now 
an enemy, for it was drifting 
us to the north, and we were 
obliged to steer almost dead 
into it to follow the set course. 
As we passed along the straight 
eanal from Le Recul to Prince- 
bourg many barges were in 
evidence. Those at the side 
ef the canal were taken to be 
moored up, and those in the 
middle to be moving, though 
the slowness of their speed 
made it impossible to decide 
on their direction, as from a 
height of ten thousand feet 
they seemed to be stationary. 
About a dezen Hun machines 
were rising from aerodromes 
at Passementerie, away te the 
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left, but if they were after 
us the attempt to reach our 
height in time was futile. 

Between Le Reoul and 
Princebourg we dropped fifteen 
hundred feet, The three rear 
machines still hovered above 
us. Though I was far from 
feeling at home, it was neces- 
sary to sweep the surrounding 
country for transport of all 
kinds. This I did almost 
automatically, since I found 
myself unable to give a whole- 
hearted attention to the job, 
while the infernal motif of the 
engine’s ragtime drone domin- 
ated everything and invited 
speculation on how much lower 
we were than the others, and 
whether we were likely te 
reach a friendly landing- 
ground. And all the while 
a troublesome verse which had 
once caught my fancy chose very 
inopportunely to race across 
the background of my mind, 
in time with the engine, each 
cut-out being the end of a 
line, Once or twice I caught 
myself murmuring— 


“In that poor but honest ’ome, 

Where ’er sorrowin’ parints live, 

They drink the shampyne wine she 
sends, 

But never,“never can fergive.” 


Slightly to the east of Prince- 
beurg a new eomplication ap- 
peared in the shape of a small 
German machine. Seeing that 
our bus was in difficulties, it 
awaited an opportunity to 
pounee, and remained at & 
height slightly greater than 
ours, but some distance be- 
hind the bus that acted as 
rearguard to the party. Its 
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speed must have been about 
ten miles an hour more than 
our own, for though the Boche 
pilot had probably throttled 
down, he was obliged to make 
his craft snake its way in 
short curves, so that it should 
not come within dangerous 
range of our guns. At times 
he varied this method by lift- 
ing the machine almost to 
stalling point, letting her 
down again and repeating the 
process. Once I saw some 
motor transport on a road. 
I leaned over the side to 
estimate their number, but 
gave up the task of doing 
so with acouracy under the 
double strain of watching the 
Hun scout and listening to 
the jerky voice of the engine, 
As we continued to drop, 
the Boche evidently decided 
te finish us. He climbed 
a little and then rushed ahead. 
I fired at him in rapid bursts, 
but he kept to his course. He 
did not come near enough 
for a dive, however, as the rest 
of the party, two thousand feet 
above, had watched his move- 
ments, and as soon as he began 
to move nearer two of them 
fell towards him. Seeing that 
his game was spoiled the Boche 
went down steeply, and only 
flattened out when he was 
low enough to be safe from 
attack. Near St Guillaume an 
anti-aircraft battery opened 
fire. The Boche pilot thought 
it better te leave Archie to 
deal with us, and he annoyed 
us no more. Some of the 
shell-bursts were quite near, 
and we could not afford te lose 
height in distance - dodging, 
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with our machine in a dubious 
condition twenty-five miles on 
the wrong side of the trenches. 

Fleurogne, to the south-west, 
was to have been included in 
the list of towns covered, but 
under the adverse circum- 
stances V. decided not to 
battle against the wind more 
than was necessary to get us 
home. He therefore veered to 
the right, and steered due west. 
The south-west wind cut across 
and drifted us, so that our 
actual course was north-west. 
Our ground speed was now a 
good deal greater than if we 
had travelled directly west, 
and there was no extra dis- 
tance to be covered beeause of 
a large eastward bend in the 
lines as they wound north. 
We skirted the ragged Forét 
de Quand-Méme, and passed 
St Guillaume on our left. 

The behaviour of the engine 
went from bad to worse, and 
the vibration became more and 
more intense. Once more I 
thought it would peter out 
before we were within gliding 
distance of British territory, 
and I therefore made ready to 
burn the machine—the last 
duty of an airman let in for 
the catastrophe of a landing 
among enemies, But the en- 
gine kept alive, obstinately and 
unevenly. V. held down the 
nose of the machine still 
further, so as to gain the lines 
in the quickest possible time. 

Soon we were treated to a 
display by the family ghost of 
the clan Archibald, otherwise 
an immense pillar of grey- 
white smoky substance that 
appeared very suddenly to 
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windward of us. It stretched 
up vertically from the ground 
to a height about level with 
ours, which was then only five 
and a half thousand feet. We 
watched it curiously as it 
stood in an unbending rigidity 
similar to that of a giant wax- 
work, cold, unnatural, stupidly 
implacable, half unbelievable, 
and wholly ridiculous. At the 
top it sprayed round, like a 
stick of asparagus. For two 
or three months similar appari- 
tions had been exhibited to us 
at rare intervals, nearly always 
in the same neighbourhood. At 
first sight the pillars of smoke 
seemed not to disperse, but 
after an interval they appar- 
ently faded away as mysteri- 
ously as they had appeared. 
What was meant to be their 
particular branch of frightful- 
ness I cannot say. One theory 
was that they were an experi- 
ment in aerial gassing, and 
another that they had proper- 
ties intended to rot fabric. 
All I know is that they enter- 
tained us from time to time, 
with no apparent damage. 
Archie quickly distracted 
our attention from the phan- 
tom pillar. We had been 
drifted to just south of Lille, 
possibly the hottest spot on 
the whole western front as 
regards anti-aircraft _ fire. 
Seeing one machine four to 
five thousand feet below its 
companions, the gunners very 
naturally concentrated on it. 
A spasmodic chorus of barking 
coughs drowned the almost 
equally spasmodic roar of the 
engine. V. side-slipped us 
twice and then raced, full out, 
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for the lines. A sight of 
the dirty brown jig-saw of 
trenches heartened us greatly. 
A few minutes later we were 
within gliding distance of the 
British front. When we real- 
ised that even if the engine 
lost all life we could reach 
safety, nothing else seemed to 
matter, not even the storm of 
shell-bursts. 

Suddenly the machine qui- 
vered, swung to the left, and 
nearly put itself in a flat spin. 
A large splinter of H.E. had 
sliced away part of the rudder. 
V. banked to prevent an un- 
controlled side-slip, righted the 
bus as far as possible, and dived 
for thelines. We crossed them 
at a great pace, but did not 
shake off Archie until we were 
well on the right side, for at 
our low altitude the high-angle 
guns had a large radius of 
action that eould include us, 
However, the menacing coughs 
finally ceased to annoy, and 
our immediate troubles were 
over. The strain snapped, the 
air was an exhilarating tonic, 
the sun was warmly comfort- 
ing, and everything seemed 
attractive, even the desolated 
jumble of waste ground below 
us. I opened a packet of 
chocolate and shared it with 
V., whe was trying hard to 
fly evenly with an uneven 
rudder. I sang to him down 
the speaking tube, but his 
nerves had stood enough for 
the day, and he wriggled the 
machine from one side to the 
other until I became silent, 
Contrariwise to the last, our 
engine recovered slightly now 
that its recovery was not 80 
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important, and it behaved well 
until it seized up for better or 
worse when we had landed. 
From the aerodrome the 
pilots proceeded to tea and 
a bath, while we, the unfor- 
tunate observers, copied our 
notes into a detailed report, 
elaberated the sketches of the 
new aerodromes, and drove in 
eur unkempt state to Head- 
quarters, there to discuss the 
reconnaissance with spotlessly 
neat staff officers. At the end 
of the report one must give 
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the height at which the job 
was done, and say whether 
the conditions were favourable 
or otherwise for observation. 
I thought of the absence of 
thick clouds or mist that might 
have made the work difficult. 
Then I thought of the cylinder 
that missed and the chunk of 
rudder that was missing, but 
decided that these little incon- 
veniences were unofficial. And 
the legend I felt in duty bound 
to write was: “Height 5,000- 
10,000 ft. Observation easy.” 
ConrTACT. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE UNITED STATES AT WAR—PRESIDENT WILSON—STATESMAN 
OR POLITICIAN!—THE LIBERATION OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE— 
THE FAILURE OF DEMOCRACY—-WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR— 
THE GERMANS IN RUSSIA—TWO CENTURIES OF INTRUSION—THE 
AWAKENING—THE SINISTER INFLUENCE OF RASPUTIN. 


THE somewhat tardy entrance 
of the United States into the 
war is an event which fills 
every member of the Entente 
with hope and satisfaction. 
Although we cannot expect 
the immediate passage of a 
well-trained and fully-equipped 
army across the Atlantic, we 
recognise the means of help 
which the Americans have at 
their disposal are neither few 
nor immaterial. Nobody sees 
more clearly than President 
Wilson what the declaration 
of war involves. ‘It will in- 
volve,” said he in his message 
te Congress, “the utmost prac- 
tical eo-operation in council 
with the Governments now at 
war with Germany, and as 
incident thereto an extension 
to those Governments of the 
most liberal financial credits, 
in order that our resources 
may, as far as possible, be 
added to theirs.” It involves 
much more than this. From 
the moment that war was de- 
clared all the vast resources 
of the United States were or- 
ganised to increase and equip 
the Army and Navy of the 
country; a force of 500,000 
men, chosen upon the only sane 
principle of universal service, 
was instantly called for. But 
the President insisted with 
perfect wisdom that the citi- 
zens of America should inter- 


fere as little as possible, in 
their own preparation and in 
the equipment of their own 
military forees, with the prac- 
tical duty of supplying the 
Allied nations already at war 
with materials which they can 
obtain only from America or by 
our assistance. ‘They are in 
the field,” he says very properly ; 
‘* we should help them in every 
way to be effective there.” 

We are glad also, with a 
certain irony, that the United 
States fight upon our side, 
beeause their alliance is 4 
plain justification of our con- 
duct during the last three 
years. We have been fight- 
ing the battle of the United 
States for many months. 
There can be no man, not 
blinded with politics, who does 
not know that if England and 
France had been defeated in 
the fieid that the United States 
would have been Germany’s 
next victim. And yet we re- 
member vague phrases about 
“peace without victory,” and, 
worse still, hints that the 
two sides were fighting for 
the same object. It seemed 
as though Mr Wilson either 
mistook the meaning of history 
himself or put very little faith 
in the intelligence of the de- 
mocracy, whose perfection he 
vaunts in his famous Message. 
He recognises at last that Ger- 
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many is waging war against 
mankind, He confesses that 
he was compelled to choose 
between war and submission, 
that he could not suffer the 
most sacred rights of his na- 
tion to be ignored and violated. 
Forgetful of what he had said 
in the past, he now asserts that 
civilisation itself was in the 
balance, and that right is more 
precious than peace. With 
these respectable common- 
places of international politics 
we proved our agreement in 
August 1914, when we sent 
our solemn ultimatum to Ger- 
many. 

But now that we are for- 
mally and cordially allied with 
the United States, it is neces- 
sary that we should under- 
stand the character and motives 
of our friend. We have always 
made a friendship with America 
more difficult by approaeh- 
ing her with bended knee, 
and the dithyrambic ehorus of 
praise which was sung in 
public to Mr Wilson’s Message 
shows that we’ have not yet 
learnt wisdom. On all hands 
we have been told that it was 
the finest speech delivered in 
America since Lincoln’s death. 
And the comparison with 
Lincoln proved how little those 
who made it understood the 
rhetoric of President Wilson. 
Between Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson there is the 
essential difference which must 
ever exist between the states- 
man and the politician, the 
leader and the follower. When 
Lincoln spoke to his country, 
he spoke as an autocrat, who 
knew what was right and 
who meant to be obeyed. Mr 


Wilson’s speech was as pretty 
a piece of politics as we have 
seen for a long time. He gave 
the impression that he was 
following his countrymen into 
war. As you read his Message 
you can say to which group 
of citizens this or that para- 
graph is addressed. He is led 
by the nation over which he 
presides to make war upon 
Germany, when the victory is 
almost within the grasp of 
the Allies, and he professes 
that he is fighting, among 
other things, for the liberatien 
of the German peoples. We 
have seen the German peoples 
at too close quarters to share 
Mr Wilson’s beneficent sym- 
pathy. Indeed we can at- 
tribute his opinions about 
Germany and the Germans 
only to ignorance, or to 4& 
desire to keep the Americans 
of German blood upon his 
side by a trick of flattery. 
He is determined to make a 
distinction, which does not 
exist, between Hehenzollerns 
and the German _ people. 
“We have not quarrelled with 
the German people,” he says; 
“we have no feeling towards 
them but one of sympathy and 
friendship.” Then why go to 
war? And does Mr Wilson 
believe that the best hope of 
victory lies in this kindly slur- 
ring of the truth? Again he 
says: “It was not upon their 
impulse that their Government 
acted in entering this war. It 
was not with their previous 
knowledge or approval.” If 
Mr Wilson has come to this 
conclusion, he can have exam- 
ined very few of the documents, 
which belong to us all. Noth- 
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ing emerges more clearly from 
the events which preceded the 
declaration of war than the 
complete unanimity of Ger- 
many. The Hohenzollerns and 
the German people had pre- 
pared for the war with equal 
zeal. They were and are one 
in cruelty, one in greed, one 
in ambition. Socialists and 
Junkers alike, they had prayed 
for the hour of world-dominion 
for many a long year. It was 
no war arranged in secret by 
diplomatists in the interests of 
the dynasty. It was a war 
which Germany, whole and in- 
divisible, willed for herself, and 
for which she must accept the 
whole responsibility. 

Nor can the German people 
be absolved of the crimes which 
have disgraced its eonduct of 
the war. Sadic cruelty and a 
lust of destruction cannot be 
imposed merely from on high. 
Of the bestial outrages which 
have marked the progress of 
the Germans through Belgium 
and France all the partici- 
pants are guilty, and justice 
will not be done after this war 
by inviting the Kaiser and his 
family to change their sky, and 
by setting up in Berlin a pretty 
little pinchbeck imitation of 
democratic polling booths and 
a “free government.” The 
harder task lies ahead of us 
of teaching a whole people that 
it cannot live on pride and bru- 
tality alone—that as the Wise 
Man said, a very long time ago, 
science without conscience is 
the ruin of thesoul, The truth 
is that Mr Wilson approaches 
the Germans with a strange 
sort of ingenuousness. That 
any German should have wished 


ill to anybody seems to surprise 
him. “One of the things which 
have served to convince us,” 
says he, “that Prussian auto- 
cracy was not and never could 
be our friend, is that, from the 
very outset of the present war, 
it filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities, and even our offices 
of government, with spies, and 
set criminal intrigues every- 
where afoot against our na- 
tional unity of council and our 
peace within and without, our 
industries and our commerce, 
Indeed, it is now evident that 
spies were here even before the 
war began.” It was evident 
also in England to all save 
the politicians, for whom ig- 
norance is bliss, and who 
would have found a foolish 
wisdom the loss of many votes, 
that every German living and 
working in our midst was a 
spy. In vain was our Gov- 
ernment warned of the evil 
neighbourhood of those who 
used hospitality to prepare 
for war. But if the Germans 
in America were thus aiding 
and abetting the designs of 
their Government with zeal 
and enthusiasm, what becomes 
of the legend of the wicked 
Hohenzollerns and the virtuous 
German people ? 

Indeed, this difference which 
is supposed to exist between 
people and Kaiser is the mere 
figment of a politician’s brain. 
It may serve to soothe the 
susceptibilities of German 
emigrants. As a contribution 
to contemporary history it 18 
not of -the smallest value. 
Nor are we able to agree with 
the causes for which Mr Wilson 
asserts that America draws the 
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sword. “We are glad,” says 
he, “now that we see facts 
with no veil of false pretence 
about them, to fight thus for 
the ultimate peace of the 
world, for the liberation of its 
peoples —the German peoples 
included—the rights of nations 
great and small, and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to 
choose their way of life and 
obedience. The world must 
be safe for democracy.” If 
these “glittering generalities ” 
mean anything, they mean 
that President Wilson would 
revert to the practice of our 
mid-Victorian Whigs, and in- 
sist upon handing out replicas 
of his own constitution to 
States over which he has no 
control. It is a practice 
fraught with danger, and it 
derives no support from the 
study of history. A constitu- 
tion, to be serviceable, must 
be allowed to grow, and of 
political philosophy more truth- 
fully than of diet may it be 
said that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, Mr 
Wilson says that he fights 
for the privilege of men every- 
where to choose their way of 
life and obedience. Suppose 
some nations are candid enough 
to prefer a benign autocrat to 
a scheming leader of the people, 
will Mr Wilson club them into 
obedienee to his will or 
threaten them with all the 
pains and penalties of war- 
fare unless they bend the 
knee to the Goddess of De- 
mocracy? Never was there 
so stern a tyranny proposed 
since the famous Holy Alliance, 
which was a deliberate and 
happily unsuccessful attempt 
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to interfere with a proper de- 
velopment of the world. It 
was described well enough by 
Gentz, the seeretary of Metter- 
nich, as “ the intimate union of 
Sovereigns, calm and constant 
in its action, the counterpoise 
to the disorder which turbu- 
lent spirits try to bring into 
human affairs.” What it was 
in effect was just such an ex- 
periment in intervention as is 
now proposed by Mr Wilson. 
It was born in the mystic brain 
of Alexander the First, it owed 
not a little to the inspiration 
of the fantastic Madame de 
Krudener, and if it had not 
been foredoomed to failure it 
would have stopped the clock 
of Europe at an arbitrary hour 
upon an arbitrary day. Mr 
Wilson would now achieve, if 
he could, that which was 
rightly beyond the power of 
Alexander and the other auto- 
crats of Europe. It is not for 
one man or for one generation 
to lay a tyrant’s hand upon 
those who come after us. In 
human affairs there is no fin- 
ality, and we have but to cast 
a glance back over the history 
of the world to be convinced . 
that the war we are now 
waging is not the last of wars, 
that we can postpone its repe- 
tition only by showing no 
mercy to the conquered, and by 
leaving all nations to choose 
the form of government which 
they believe best befits them. 
But, says Mr Wilson, “the 
world must be safe for demo- 
eracy.” Whether it is safe 
from democracy is not quite 
so certain, For democracy is 
not a patent medicine which 
we should advertise widely in 
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the press and cram forcibly 
down the gullets of strangers, 
as though it were for their 
good. It is not an _ ideal 
which can be held up before 
all men as worth striving fer. 
It is a mere method of govern- 
ment, neither more nor less, 
and it must be tried, like other 
methods of government, by 
results only. Hitherto it has 
seldom meant wise or honest 
government, and most deme- 
cracies have paid justly for 
their sins by extinction. There 
is one vice which has always 
clung to it, the viee of corrup- 
tion. Wherever you have had 
a democracy, you have seen it 
attended by the twin nymphs, 
Graft and Boodle; and per- 
haps it would be better to defer 
the establishment of a Holy 
Alliance, which shall impose 
democracy upon an obedient 
world, until the democrats 
have purged their idol from 
the moral stains which dis- 
figure it. 

Moreover, it does not matter 
very much what are the pre- 
texts of our war so long as we 
are fighting the same foe. But 
it is worth pointing out that 
neither England nor France 
has fired a shot nor struek 
a blow for the eause which to 
Mr Wilson seems pre-eminent. 
Assuredly Great Britain is 
fighting for something far 
deeper and dearer than a mere 
method of government. We 
are fighting for our lives, and 
for freedom to live and to think 
for ourselves—a freedom which 
an unbridled democracy would 
demolish, if it had the power, 
with swifter ferocity than an 
unbridled autecracy. We are 
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fighting because we know that 


‘a German victory would mean 


the extinction of the British 
Empire and the enslavement 
of the British nation. Nor ag 
we look back upon the last ten 
years can we take a keen pride 
in our democracy, which for its 
own purposes left Great Britain 
undefended against the agres- 
sion of Germany. Lord Hal- 
dane, speaking as one of de- 
moeoracy’s leaders, declares that 
the wonder is, “not that we 
were so unprepared, but that 
we were as well prepared as 
was the case. Fer the public 
did not insist that the unrest 
of Europe should be the fore- 
most subject of consideration, 
nor was it ready to devote the 
nation’s energies to securing its 
future in peace anymore than in 
war.” Itis a pleasant prospect 
this of giving ourselves over 
bound hand and foot to a de- 
mocracy which “suffered from 
an indisposition to reflect.” Yet 
this is what the blind optimism 
and criminal inactivity of Lord 
Haldane persuaded us to do, 
He knew what preparations 
the Germans were making to 
attack us, and he did nothing, 
because the public, which he 
kept in the dark, did not insist 
upon defence. Thus it is that 
democracy involved us, with 
the aid of supine Ministers, in a 
vieious circle from which there 
might have been no escape. 
Why then should we sacrifice 
our lives to defend a system 
which, for its own selfish pur- 
poses, came within an ace of 
destroying the Empire and of 
establishing throughout the 
world the unchallenged hege- 
mony of the Kaiser? 
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Our conflict with Germany, 
then, is wholly purged of the 
dross of politios and political 
systems, And with even great- 
er truth may France assert 
that she wages war for her life 
and her land, and not for any 
pedantry about forms of gov- 
ernment. She has as little 
reason to love her democracy 
as we have to love ours. Al- 
though her risk was infinitely 
greater, she too in 1914 faced 
a hostile Germany unprepared. 
It was the fault of her de- 
mocracy that her soldiers at 
the outset were asked to go 
forth to fight without boots, 
And for the many derelietions 
of duty which imperilled her 
country the politieians, let us 
hope, will some day be asked 
to account, Such a man as 
M. Caillaux, whose activities 
do not seem to be at an end, 
could flourish only in the close 
atmosphere of a democracy. 
And if we may parody one of 
our own ardent Radicals, we 
might say that the system 
represented by M. Caillaux and 
his friends was not worth the 
bones of a single grenadier. It 
is not for such trumpery causes 
as that of democracy that men 
bleed and die upon the battle- 
field. Loyalty, patriotism, na- 
tionality, the hope of decent 
life and sound morals—these 
are the things for which heroes 
fight, and not the silly 
accidents of constitutions or 
governments. It is better, 
then, that we should forget 
words and come to realities. 
Let politicians amuse them- 
selves by discovering the 
blameless causes for which 
they think they have drawn 
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the sword. But let the Allies 
go forward, oblivious of the 
politicians, and conscious only 
that they have a _ single 
enemy — Germany; a single 
aim—her complete destruction. 

Meanwhile, the pedants who 
deal with words and theories 
are filled with pride that a 
revolution has taken place in 
Russia. .They are quick to 
assume a sort of credit for 
this strange episode in the 
war, and it is not surprising 
that they have not understood 
the meaning of the sudden 
uprising. To them any revo- 
lution is better than none, 
and they rub their hands 
with satisfaction as they think 
that they are the witnesses 
of the greatest event, as it 
seems to them, which has hap- 
pened in Europe since 1789, 
But when we look at the ac- 
tual faets a little more closely, 
we shall see that the revolution 
in Russia was, in its inception, 
@ movement not of the peeple 
but of the governing class and of 
the army. Nor was its object the 
realisation of any vague dreams 
about freedom and ballot-boxes. 
At the outset it was an anti- 
German movement, and no 
more; and since the Czar and 
Czarina were themselves caught 
up in the net of Teutonism, it 
was essential for the safety of 
the State that they should be 
removed from the possibility 
of exercising an evil influence. 
We cannot understand the 
Russian situation witheut a 
brief retrospect. We know well 
enough from our own bitter 
experience that the Germans 
are mauvais coucheurs — very 
ill to live with. They are not 
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content toeat their breadin peace 
when they establish themselves 
in a foreign country. They must 
ever be stirring up strife and 
bringing trouble upon the land 
foolish enough to receive them. 
And nowhere did they find 
a better opportunity for their 
detestable gifts than in Russia. 
The Russians are by tempera- 
ment and by habit inapt for 
affairs. They are dreamers of 
dreams, seers of visions. Content 
to produce masterpieces of liter- 
ary art, to teach to Europe the 
craft of fiction, they have not 
always deemed it worth while 
to discharge the common duties 
of life and commerce, and have 
thus fallen beneath the sway 
of their self-seeking, uninspired, 
and bloodthirsty neighbour. 
The story of Prussia’s en- 
croachment upon the Russian 
Empire is old and long; nor 
can it be said that the Ozars 
themselves have done much to 
protect their people against 
the Hunnish aggression. Rather 
they have encouraged the evil, 
with a good motive — the 
better administration of the 
country. It was Peter the 
Great, blameless in intention, 
who first prepared this great 
danger for his country. When 
he had changed the whele 
structure of Russia, he looked 
about him for men capable of 
carrying out his will, and of 
his own race he found none. 
So he was driven at last to 
invite the aid of Germans. The 
Germans responded with eager- 
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ness. From the Baltic provinces 
and from farther afield they 
flocked into Russia, resolved 
to get what they could out 
of it for their own pocket, 
and to see to it that never 
again should the heavy hand 
of the Huns be taken from 
the throat of their confiding 
neighbour. So there was no 
part of Russian life which they 
did not try, in their egoism, to 
make their own, The Russian 
Academy, German in its origin, 
remained German in language 
and sympathy until recent 
years. Mr G. de Wesselitsky 
tells us that when Mendeleyeff, 
thedistinguished manof science, 
received an honorary degree at 
Oxford in 1894, he was natur- 
ally referred to as a member 
of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, and as a matter of 
fact the Russian was the only 
Academy in Europe of which 
he was not a member. His 
birth disqualified him.’ In- 
deed, throughout the eighteenth 
century the German influence 
encroached everywhere, until 
on the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who had the cour- 
age to oppose Frederick II., 
her heir, Peter III., restored 
all the territory which the 
Russian army had conquered, 
and even placed his army 
beneath the command of the 
Prussian king. Frederick 
showed no gratitude for this 
complaisance, and in the very 
act of confessing that he owed 
his salvation to Russia, he sent 








1 See ‘Russia and Democracy: the German Canker in Russia,’ by G. de Wessel- 
itsky, with a Preface by Henry Cust, a work which may be commended to our 
readers as a valuable storehouse of facts. 
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his emissaries to persuade the 
Khan of the Crimea to make 
war upon his friend. 

Peter III.’s pro-Germanism 
cost him his throne, and Cather- 
ine the Great, his widow and 
successor, made the one suc- 
cessful attempt, which Russia 
has faced, at reaction against 
the baleful influence. Though 
she carried German blood in 
her veins, she was Russian, 
when she was not French, 
in her sympathies and friend- 
ships. On the one hand, 
she counted such men as 
Diderot and the Prince de 
Ligne among her intimates ; 
on the other, she did her best to 
govern her great country in 
accord with the hopes and 
wishes of her people. If she 
did not wholly succeed, it was 
because the settled domination 
of Germany was already too 
strong for her. She died with 
her work but half accomplished, 
and would have bequeathed her 
kingdom, if she could, to Alex- 
ander, her grandson. Un- 
happily her son Paul I. inter- 
posed, and sat upon the throne 
long enough to bring back the 
German ocuckoos into the 
Russian nest, to pervert the 
policy of his country onee more 
into the false path, which it 
kept for nearly a century. 
And Alexander I., that fateful 
Hamlet of the North, could 
not, even if he would, have 
saved his nation from its wolf- 
ish neighbours. The strange 
passion for Germany and the 
Germans which has consumed 
all the Czars of Russia, until 
Alexander III. made his En- 
tente with France, seized upon 
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Alexander I. with a double in- 
tensity. He counted the weak 
and cunning William III. 
among his friends, and threw 
himself, a humble adorer, at the 
feet of Queen Louisa. At 
Tilsit the fate of Prussia 
might have been sealed for 
ever. Napoleon, who had no 
pity for cowards or weaklings, 
would gladly have broken 
Frederick William IIT. and his 
barbarous kingdom into such 
small pieces that they could 
never be put together again. 
And Alexander interposed to 
save them. It is not often 
given to mortal man to make 
so vast a renunciation as Alex- 
ander I. made willingly for his 
ungrateful friends, He might, 
if he would, have extended his 
kingdom to the Vistula and 
the Danube. He might have 
witnessed the complete humili- 
ation of the country which had 
proved its treachery to Russia 
for a century, and is still play- 
ing the traitor in this time of 
war, to the peril of all Europe. 
Thus by a false loyalty Alex- 
ander changed for the worse 
the history of the modern 
world. Nor did his generosity 
bring him the smallest advan- 
tage. Prussia has never been 
known to betray any feeling of 
gratitude, and no sooner had 
Napoleon promised, at the re- 
quest of the Czar, to save 
Prussia from extinction than 
Frederick William III. began 
to suspect Alexander of some 
subtle hostility against himself 
and France. And it is char- 
acteristic of the two men that 
while Alexander was pleading 
for Prussia’s salvation, that 





graceless sycophant was on 
his knees before Napoleon, beg- 
ging him with tears in his 
voice to give him the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. 

Thus the game of deception 
was played by Germany with 
varying tactics, and always to 
the same end—the complete 
penetration of Russia. The 
Russians, dominated by Ger- 
man Ministers and German 
bureaucrats, began to believe 
that their neighbour was in- 
dispensable to them, and that 
the mere word of a German 
was like another's bond. 
Whichever page of Russian 
history you turn, you will find 
the same melancholy intrigue 
in progress. The war of 1870 
would have been impossible 
without the freely given aid 
of Russia. Bismarck and his 
master, William I., seem to 
have disposed of Alexander II. 
as they chose. It was the 
Czar’s warning to Austria 
which prevented that Power 
from going to the aid of France. 
And when the war was over 
William I., telegraphing to 
Alexander II., told no more 
than the truth when he said: 
“ After the Almighty, it is to 
you that Germany owes most 
of her success.” Bismarck re- 
quited the generosity of Russia 
after the true German fashion. 
He did his best to involve her 
in the Turkish war of 1877, 
and then to steal from her 
the fruits of victory. The 
poer Czar, tricked by his friend 
and weakened by success, could 
only demand of a Russian 
statesman, “Do you doubt my 
unele’s honour?” Like the 
dupe that he was, he took a 
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mere favourable view of his 
uncle’s honour than did that 
uncle himself. When William 
I. was forced by Bismarck to 
sign a treaty of alliance with 
Austria against Russia, he 
confessed that it was ‘“‘mani- 
festly dishonourable,” and, more 
suo, signed it, 

Still more dangerous, because 
more subtle, are the German 
methods of colonisation and 
perversion. Mrde Wesselitsky 
tells us that some five-and- 
twenty years ago a peaceful 
attack was made upon Russia 
with infinite skill and foresight. 
“German syndicates,” he says, 
“directed by the German 
Government, were buying land 
in Russian Poland as well as 
in Western and Southern 
Russia, which they were after- 
wards reselling to German far- 
mers. The influence of the St 
Petersburg Germans, adroitly 
assisted by the German diplo- 
macy, contrived to keep the 
Russian Government in ignor- 
ance of this methodical activity, 
which was only disclosed by a 
private investigation organised 
by a Russian monthly review.” 
With immunity the Germans 
grew bolder yet. In 1905, we 
are told, a plan was laid te buy 
up by German syndicates the 
estates of Russian nobles and 
the communal lands of the 
peasants. The territories thus 
acquired were to be re-sold to 
“ skilful and intelligent German 
farmers, who would cultivate 
them scientifically with cheap 
Russian labour.” Then many 
priceless benefits would follow 
for Kultur. Industrious Ger- 
man tradesmen would fasten 
their greedy hands upon small 
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towns, and German manufac- 
turers would found factories, 
and grow rich upon the ill-paid 
work of Russian peasants, until 
“regenerated Russia would 
form an appendage to the Cen- 
tral European agglomeration of 
States directed by Germany.” 

That such a plan should have 
ever been devised is remarkable 
enough. It fills us with yet 
greater wonder that the great 
part of it was successfully car- 
ried out. Warnings were un- 
heard or purposely disregarded, 
M. de Wesselitsky tells us that 
in 1910 he told Stolypin, the 
Prime Minister, that the Ger- 
mans by “peaceful” and in- 
sidious methods were laying 
hands upon the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. Stolypin confessed, in 
reply, that though the state 
of the Baltic Provinces was 
bad enough, a far greater 
danger was the constant, un- 
hampered immigration into 
the south-west of Russia. A 
Bill, he said, had been drafted 
to deal with the peril, and he 
was sure that the Duma would 
pass it without delay on ac- 
count of its urgency. “That 
Bill,” M. de Wesselitsky tells 
us, “never even came up for 
discussion in the Duma, and 
was withdrawn in 1913 by 
Stolypin’s successor. So great 
was the German influence with 
every party in the Russian 
Parliament as well as with the 
Government.” We have said 
enough to prove how widely 
spread in Russia was the Ger- 
man infection. Teutonism was 
& poisonous microbe which had 
debilitated all classes. Since 
in Russia the middle-class is 
very small, much of the actual 
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work of the country was done 
by Germans, and no German 
lifted a hand who was not en- 
relled, se to say, in the Kaiser’s 
army. Thus there grew up an 
imperium in imperio which has 
come near todestroying Russia 
and the world. 
We know well enough in this 
country in how fast a grip the 
Germans held those with whom 
they professed to live upon 
terms of amity. Even after 
three years of war we have no 
firm faith either that German 
spies are not moving about in 
our midst, or that German men 
of business are not protected 
and encouraged by our gover- 
nors, And the state of Russia 
is a hundred times worse than 
the state of, England. When 
war was declared, the Germans, 
universally active, forgot the 
claims of hospitality, and did 
their best to undermine and to 
ruin the generous land which 
had sheltered them. While the 
Russians were fighting the 
Germans on the frontier, the 
Germans were fighting the 
Russians everywhere—in the 
munition factories, in the 
Government offices, in the Im- 
perial Council Chamber itself. 
Whatever was thought or 
done in Petrograd was reported 
instantly at Berlin. There was 
a German ear at every keyhole, 
a German eye at every window. 
Neither the Cabinet was free 
from the intruding spy, nor the 
General Staff. More than one 
general was suspected of the 
Hunnish taint, and the Prime 
Minister was known to be’ 
Teutonic in sympathy as in 
name. Not even in war was 
necessity forgotten “ “ uphold 
F 
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the traditional Russo-German 
friendship, in order to save the 
monarchy ”; and there is little 
doubt that, had not the revo- 
lution intervened, a separate 
peace would have been signed 
between Germany and Russia. 

So much must be remem- 
bered before we allow the 
democrats to applaud the 
final triumph of their creed. 
The revolution in Russia is 
the logical result of more than 
two centuries of German influ- 
ence. The reactionaries, in- 
spired and paid, no doubt, by 
the Kaiser, took eare that the 
party of moderate reform 
should always be discredited, 
and that men should be pun- 
ished in Moscow and Petro- 
grad for the simple freedoms 
which were everywhere else 
enjoyed. The true “under- 
ground Russia ” was inhabited 
not by Nihilists preparing 
bombs, but by Germans con- 
cocting plots and playing with 
great skill the part of agent 
provocateur. And when the 
crisis came, when at last it 
was found necessary for the 
salvation of Russia to get rid 
of the German influence, it was 
inevitable that the Czar and 
the Czarina should disappear 
from the throne, for they were 
more dangerously poisoned by 
the Teutonic virus than any 
of them, But revolutions are 
perilous things at any time, 
and most perilous are they in 
the midst of a great war. 
Their meaning and necessity 
are instantly misunderstood by 
the fanatics of all kinds. So 
the revolution began in Russia 
as the only means of saving 
the country from the clutch 
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of Germany, and already it is 
acclaimed by the fool as a red 
revolution which is going to 
regenerate the whole world, 
and to bring speedily a new 
heaven upon our old earth. 
There is nothing so dangerous 
as loose talk of this kind. It 
has often been pointed out 
that more blood has been shed 
by the repetition of moral 
maxims than by the sharpen- 
ing of ten thousand swords, 
And to-day all the restless 
spirits, attracted by any kind 
of revolution, are alive and 
alert in Russia. They are 
asking, every one of them, 
their pound of flesh, their 
hundredweight of freedom. 
The socialists are demanding 
the instant possession of every- 
thing; the peace-mongers are 
shouting that the German 
plotters and murderers are 
their brothers, that capital is 
the only foe; the democrats 
are insisting upon the right 
to elect from their own 
numbers all the officers re- 
quired by the navy and the 
army, in eomplete forgetful- 
ness that discipline is the 
essence of war, and that no 
man may conduct a campaign 
viotoriously merely because he 
is a winner at the ballot- 
box. 

The result of it all is that 
the Russian revolution, which 
began as a patriotic move- 
ment of the army and the 
Government towards victory, 
is in danger of becoming the 
mere instrument of fanaticism. 
Yet we have faith in Russia’s 
wisdom and Russia’s essential 
moderation. When the new- 
ness of the situation has worn 
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off, it will be clear to all that 
it is hopeless to think of mov- 
ing at a single step from the 
fifteenth century to the twenty- 
first. If stability is ever to 
be attained, it must be attained 
by a slower method of pro- 
gress than this. When peace 
is signed, there will be time 
to discuss plans and to in- 
vent constitutions. In the 
crisis of a life-and-death war 
we must be satisfied with a 
rough-and-ready approxima- 
tion to wisdom. Therefore we 
cannot but hold out a sym- 
pathetic hand to the new 
Government, in the confident 
assurance that it is handling 
a difficult situation with the 
best sense that is vouchsafed 
to mortal man—that never 
will it lose a brilliant chance 
of getting rid for ever of 
the German influence for the 
mere flattering of a supersti- 
tion, for the easy gratification 
of a pack of fanatical tub- 
thumpers. 

There is one side of the 
Russian revolution which re- 
mains to be considered, and 
here again the past of Russia 
is our best guide in attempting 
to understand the present. In 
the first place, the sudden de- 
position of the Czar seems 
strange to us, who, in spite of 
1688, still believe in the doc- 
trine of primogeniture. In 
Russia, it is but a common 
experience that a Romanoff 
should be superseded or 
suppressed. Peter and Paul 
and Constantine are examples 
which come readily to our 
mind, and, before the country 
settles down again to enjoy 
the fruits of an orderly Gov- 
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ernment, there may be other 
instances of the freedom 
claimed by a hitherto aute- 
cratically ruled people to 
choose its sovereign, Then 
again there is the atmosphere 
of occultism, in which the 
Russian revolution seems to 
be enveloped. Unintelligible 
to our simple minds, this oc- 
cultism stimulates in Russia 
nothing but a mild curiosity. 
No people is alarmed overmuch 
at that which does not tran- 
scend its normal expectation. 
And it must be remembered 
that Russia has always been 
the home of wizards and 
soothsayers, of Sibyls and 
Egerias. Alexander I, bowed 
his knee submissively to 
the monk Photius, te Arak- 
chieff, and to Mme, de Krud- 
ener. Zealous and well-mean- 
ing as he was, he was not 
often master of his own 
thoughts and his own deeds. 
And he is but one example of 
many. In a _ country aitill 
medizval in character super- 
stition dies hard, and we may 
find in Russia’s present his- 
tory new instanees of the old 
credulity. Had it not been 
for the hideous creature called 
Rasputin, there might have 
been no revolution in Russia 
at all. The influence which he 
gained eould have been gained 
only in a land of late develop- 
ment. He was cunning, ob- 
scene, ignoble, and he took so 
firm a hold of the Russian 
Court that he made it his 
slave, and precipitated the 
change of Government which 
we have seen. He possessed 
no gifts of mind or speech that 
he should have seemed desir- 
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able. But he moved in what 
circles he chose, and trucu- 
lently exacted from all the 
deference which should have 
been due only to wisdom and 
grandeur. By a stroke of 
cunning, and with the aid of 
accomplices near the throne, 
he pretended that he had a 
secret influence upon the life 
of the heir to the Russian 
throne. So long as he was 
there to watch and ward, he 
said, the boy was safe. Were 
he withdrawn, the worst might 
happen at any moment. When 
so much is admitted, it is not 
difficult to understand that his 
plot of blackmail succeeded. 
He became the dark figure 
behind the throne, and since 
he was the recipient of German 
gold, it is evident that victory 
eould never have been Russia's 
so long as he was there to 
His dirty habits, 


prevent it. 
his unspeakable character, his 
common effrontery, produced at 


last their proper effect. At 
the very moment that he 
thought himself master of. the 
country, he was justly mur- 
dered, not by a parcel of 
democrats displeased with the 
autocracy, but by a small 
party of aristocrats, intent to 
avenge the insults put upon the 
Court and upon their own order, 

The murder of Rasputin was 


Musings without Method. 


[May 1917. 4 
the real beginning of the re. 


volution. After that therewag ~ 
no going back, and this fact — 
alone shows us plainly that the 


revolt in its inception was,as 
we have said, a revolt from 
above. 


Mirabeau of her own, there ~ 
would have been no danger, © 


But, alas! Mirabeaus are not ~ 
often born into the world, and ~ 
we must e’en take thingsas we 
And even while | 
we confess to ourselves a cer- ~~ 
tain nervousness, we acknow- _ 


find them. 


ledge that there is abundant — 
ground for hope. 
people, easily led as it is, is 
sound at the heart. It has a 
fervent pride and a fervent 
belief in its own nationality, 


and it will not rest until it has 


participated in the general ~ 
triumph of the Allies, and 
killed for ever the German 
serpent of intrigue, which has 
wound itself about its Court 
and its Goverment. Thus it is 
that, whatever motives they 


profess, the Allies—France and =~ 


Britain, Russia and the United 
States and the rest—share 
the same purpose, They 
will not rest until Germany is 
crushed, and that the process 
of crushing is now beginning, all 
may see who watch the fight- 
ing on the Western Front. 
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If only Russia had 
discovered at the beginning a ~ 


The Russian _ 








